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AUTUMN REVERIES.— Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


‘Tis the golden time of all the year. the 
mellow month, when the “ nut brown maid,” 
October, bids the farmer gather in his boun- 
teous store, and gently trips along with 
dancing fect, casting her shimmering veil of 
hazy blue o’er all the land, thus adding a 
fresh and wondrous charm to every smiling 
hill and vale. The sun shines upon the arid 
meadows, now bereft of all their glory—there, 
with a Croesus finger eet the maples to 





purest gold, and here, creeping through the 
interlacing boughs to kiss a sweet-faced 
maiden—wrapt in an autumn revery. There 
is a dreamy look in her downcast eyes 
as she recalls vanished pleasures, while she 
idly toys with the vine leaves in her lap. 
The falling leaves flutter about her in an 
amber shower; the soft breeze bears upon its 
wings the dying breath of hundreds of fading 
flowers, the birds in their Southern flight 


| 





circle languidly above her head—even her 
faithful watch dog stands—patiently await- 
ing his mistress’ pleasure. The world seems 
at peace, and happily the maiden dreams on. 
She makes a pretty picture as she reclines on 
the fallen log, gathering together these flow- 
ers of remembrance—to weave with the 
beauteous garland of fancy, where, as life’s 
mellow autumn steals on, they may be em- 
balmed in memory forever and evermore. 
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(Special for all Eyes, .2? 
> 

We send this paper for inspection to many per- 
sons whose names have been sent in by neighbors 
and friends. All the reading columns, written ex- 
pressly for its pages, and all of the beautiful 
illustrations engraved for the paper, present a 
freshness and variety of matter which, we are con- 
fident, will both interest and entertain any one who 
receives the paper—by far the very cheapest jour- 
nal in the world. Itis supplied, post-paid, for ome 
dollar and a half, while other magazines, 
which cost no more for preparation, charge four 
dollars. Readers who may now for the first time see 
the American Agriculturist will, we trust, become 
regular subscribers. All that the paper is in October, 
it will continue to be, and still better, in succeeding 
months. The Supplement accompanying this 
number contains a very large variety of new, 
choice, and useful Premiums, presented to those 


who procure subscribers for the paper. This Pre- 


mium List affords a great opportunity for young | 


and old for easy labor and most liberal pay. 
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Suggestions for the Season. 


Visiting Good Farms. 


LRP 


The many fairs that are being held in various 


sections of the country are doing much towards | 


advancing a far more enlightened agriculture. 
We have already pointed out some of the advan- 


tages to be gained by a careful study of the exhib- | 


its, and the importance of taking an active part in 
these fairs. Another suggestion to the same end 
is here offered, which, if acted upon, will supple- 
ment the work of the fairs and do much good to all 
progressive farmers. It is a duty of every farmer 
to visit yearly some of the best farms in the county, 
and there gather practical lessons in improved agri- 
culture. There is no method of learning about any 
farm subject equal to being on the farm where it 
is practised, and having it explained by the one who 
has made it a success. It may be the way of 
feeding stock, or a plan of preserving roots, ensil- 
age, or other fodder. A farmer may contemplate 
a system of underdrains for his wet fields, in this 
case it would be best to make a visit to some far- 
mer who has thus drained his farm, and gain from 
him many valuable hints and suggestions in this 
important work. Such visits not only give new 
ideas, but are a wholesome recreation, and many a 
farmer who at the first thought may say, ‘‘ I can not 
afford it!” will find by experience that he has 
spoken toosoon. Take a day to go and visit some 
one of the best farms in the county, and this will 
open the way for further visits and a wider knowl- 
edge of the best methods of farming. 


~~ 





Digging Swamp Muck. 

The present month is a good time to get out a 
supply of swamp muck. Itis impossible to answer 
the question as to the exact value of this material 
as applied to land. The quality of muck varies 
greatly, some of it not being worth the expense 
of removing it from the beds, even when this can 
be done with ease. The fertilizing value of most 
mucks depends largely upon the nitrogen they 
contain, and that this element may be avail- 
able, the muck needs to undergo a process of de- 
composition. The nitrogen must be liberated from 
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| its insoluble organic compounds, and form soluble 
| substances, as the nitrates, and ammonia com- 
pounds. To secure this, muck should be either 
| placed in a heap and subjected to the influence of 

freezing and thawing—weathering as it is termed, or 
| bemixed with manure in a compost heap, and there 
undergo a decomposition, to fit it for use asa fer. 
| tilizer, At this season the muck beds are usually 
| filled with water, but by beginning at one cide, a 
boat or scow may be used to advantage. 


SS 





A Review of the Year, 


As the more active portion of the year draws to 
a close, it is well for the farmer to look back over 
| the busy months just past and draw some les. 

sons from the season. This is not only a pleasure, 
but a duty, and all the more the duty when there is 
little or no pleasure in such aretrospect. It may be 
| that some of the crops have failed, and it should be 
the work of the more quiet months of late fall and 
winter to find out the causes of these failures, and 
take all possible measures to prevent their recur- 
| rence. As an example it may be that the field of 
wheat yielded only half a crop, and was therefore 
without profit. This may have been the effect of 





| One or more causes. Was the soil too poor? A 
| good crop of wheat does not grow upon land that 
| is lacking in the materials upon which plants must 
feed. There must be a supply of potash and phos- 
| phoric acid, and especially of nitrogen in an ayail- 
| able form —in short, a soil to be fertile must 
| abound in those materials which are removed ina 
| crop, and may be returned again in the manure that 
| is made from such crops. If the crop was poor, in 
| many cases manuring or otherwise enriching the 
| soil will insure a yield for the coming year. But 
| richness is not everything, and the farmer may 
| see his crop fail on a soil that has enough of the 
| various ingredients of plant growth. The mechan- 
| ical texture of the soil may be at fault. A wet soil 
| is not a productive one. Agricultural plants can- 
| not do well in earth when the roots are surrounded 
| by water, but by draining, wet, cold land often 
| becomes very productive. 

| Again, on soil rich and mellow, the partial or 
| entire failure of the crop may be in the seed, or the 
sowing, or both. The value of good seed is beyond 
| question, and only the best should be used. There 
is a great difference in varieties, and a superior sort 
| is cheapest at any cost. The farmer may judge of 
the quality of his seed by noting what his neigh- 
bors use, and the crops they get under similar con- 
ditions, when his own fields have not given good 
returns. Furthermore, a test may be made by sow- 
ing different varieties side by side. We do not 
advocate testing many sorts, but do enough of this 
experimental work to keep abreast with the pro- 
gress in the improvement of varieties. There are 
failures due to the ravages of insects, or to condi- 
tions of climate prevailing for the season. If in- 
sects have been destructive, it is important to 
become acquainted with their habits, that any 
and all means may be taken to meet them. 

In short, farming, as now profitably pursued, 
needs constant study, and during the comparative 
leisure of the winter, every one should review the 
past, and plan for better results in the future. 





Late Sowing of Wheat. 


On arich soil, winter wheat may be sown with 
good results up to the middle of October in many 
localities. The main point is to have the plants 
well rooted before freezing sets in. The time of 
putting in grain may be regulated somewhat bythe 
character of the seed bed, its richness, mellowness 
and depth of culture. Late sowing has this 10 
its favor, that it helps to escape the ravages of the 
Hessian fly which often is very destructive to early 
sown wheat. Any quick acting manure is of 
special value on wheat sown this month, as it stim 
ulates the young plants at once to a rapid growth. 
Thus any salt of ammonia or nitric acid, a8 sal 
phate of ammonia, or nitrate of soda, furnishes 
valuable nitrogen at once, and 150 Ibs. of either 
of these salts per acre may double the crop: 
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Will it Pay to Steam Fodder? 

Taking the word fodder in its broadest sense, 
as any kind of food for graminivorous animals, 
we may say that it will always pay to steam 
or cook feed for swine, and often for cows in sta- 
bles containing 25 head or more, while for sheep 
and horses it will be of doubtful expediency, and 
usually not advisable under any circumstances 
The cooking of feed for fattening swine is so im- 
portant as a matter of economy, that it will pay, 
even though done with little regard to the saving 
of labor and fuel. On the other hand, to cook the 
feed for neat cattle with profit, not only should 
there be animals enough to make it pay, but the ra- 
tions shouid be so carefully planned, that by min- 
gling of palatable, with less relished and coarse 
fodder, a saving may be effected in that way. Be- 
sides the object for which the cattle are kept, is an 
important factor to be considered in the feeding. 

The flow of milk is increased by steaming the fod- 
der—the color of the butter is, however, injured. 
The same ration will prove more fattening, while, 
at the same time, there will be little or no waste, 
if the steaming is well managed. It is best to have 
the steamed ration composed of a variety of feed, 
such as corn-fodder, roots, hay or oat straw, with 
bran and corn-meal, or cotton-seed, or linseed-cake, 
or meal. The substitution of one kind of fodder 
or meal for another, gives variety and relish. The 
coarse fodder is cooked soft, and the flavor of the 
roots and of the meal pervades the mass. It is not 
likely that any of the small agricultural steamers 
can be made to economically cook the food for as 
many as 25 or 30 head of cattle. When a boiler of 
several horse-power is employed to do other work, 
as pumping, thrashing, sawing wood, grinding, 
cutting hay and corn fodder, etc., steam may be 
economically used for cooking fodder. Of this 
there can be little doubt. The steam-box in which 
the fodder is placed for cooking, if it is big enough, 
need not be fiiled oftener than twice a week, and 
if, as already intimated, every pains is taken in 
the operation to save in the items of labor and fuel, 
steaming fodder for cattle will be found profitable. 








A Bin for Potatoes. 

Potatoes do not keep well upon a cellar floor, 
where there is more or less dampness, and an im- 
perfect ventilation. It is much better to store 
them in bins like the one shown in the engraving. 
This is made of strips, both for the bottom and 
sides, with spaces between them, and being raised 
upon legs, thorough ventilation is secured. Cross- 
boards may be put in to separate varieties. Sucha 


————— 
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bin is easily, cheaply, and quickly made, and will pay 
for itself in a single season, in preserving the pota- 
toes. When there is a large quantity of potatoes 
to be stored, three or four of these bins may be 
placed one above the other, the lower ones not 
being full, in order to secure the desired ventilation. 





Slobbering Horses. 


Some horses will slobber nearly all they eat ; 
others when they eat certain plants, usually in early 
summer, and others are never known to do so. 
Horses thus affected, will, when their diet is much 
restricted, sometimes cease the habit. Clean 
timothy, and red-top hay, and clean oats fed 





in the straw (clean meaning free from weeds 
or other plants,) Will usually cause a confirmed 
case of slobbering to stop temporarily. A little 
clover, clover-hay, rag-weed in the oats, and 
many other weeds, are liable to start it again, in 
fact, will be quite sure todoso. Thus it is clear 
that the tendency is constitutional in the animal, 
that a cause that would excite slobbering in one 
animal, will not affect another, and that it is excited 
by different plants which the horse uses for food, 
either in the green or dry state. Besides, the habit 
is said to come from partial paralysis of the 
nerves of the face, or of one side of the face. Us- 
ually, however, it comes from some article of food, 
and it is more often caused by the second growth 
clover, than anything else. Veterinarians have rec- 
ommended astringents to be employed in solution, 
the mouth being washed with a decoction of Oak- 
bark, Witchhazel, Alum, etc., but no permanent 
benefit comes from these applications. Partial re- 
lief has been experienced, by confining the horse to 
a diet of clover, as this excites the salivary secre- 
tion most violently. After a few days a return is 
made to different food, with the hope that this 
sudden change would stop the excessive secretion 
of saliva, which it almost always does for a while. 


or Oo 
When to Apply Manure. 


The common practice is to cart the manure 
from the barn-yard once a year, usually in the 
spring. In this way the hauling is done when 
other work is pressing, and while the ground is 
soft. It is better to draw out the manure exposed 
in open yards, as it accumulates, and drop it in 
heaps in the fields where it is to be used. With the 
best facilities for keeping the manure—that is, with 
a barn-cellar—there is less loss in keeping it under 
cover, and when well rotted, apply it to the ground 
just at the time when it will be of the most benefit 
to the crop. Manure is considered as so much 
capital used in growing the crop, and bears inter- 
est only as it is used by the plants. If beets or 
turnips need the most manure in midsummer, it is 
economy to apply it then, provided there is the 
proper facility for making, storing, and turning out 
this valuable fertilizer every month in the year. 
Grass lands can make use of manure at nearly all 
times, and upon these it may be spread in win- 
ter with economy of labor and excellent results. 


[>> ________ 
Notes on Corn and Fodder Corn, 


Corvy, over a large part of the country, is late in 
ripening, and though we should take no risk of 
its being touched by frost before cutting up, yet 
many will take it. Simply cutting, however, be- 
fore the frost will save the fodder, even though it 
be cut after sun down of the night of a heavy 
frost. The full moon in September ought to see 
the corn aJl cut and stooked, over a large part of 
the country. 

Huskine.—There is no farm work in the doing 
of which there is so much difference in men as in 
this. One man will husk two bushels while an- 
other is husking one. Employ good huskers, and 
pay them by the bushel, if possible. See person- 
ally that the bundles of stalks are well bound and 
stooked, if they are to be left in the field. 

SEED CorN should be saved while husking, if 
not before. Take one perfect ear from stalks 
bearing two or more, throwing it to one side with 
the husk attached. A perfect ear has all rows 
perfect, a small butt end, the cob well tipped out 
with grain and covered with husks, the kernel 
uniform and well ripened. 


Corn Criss.—It is best, of course, to have rat- 
proof cribs, but ‘rail pen’’ cribs are just as good 
for the corn, if well covered with boards or a 
straw roof. Chickens and turkeys will steal a lit- 
tle, and rats and squirrels have a fine chance at it, 
but what the poultry take is not lost, and the ver- 
min can be kept down by cats and terriers. 

The price of corn is likely to rule high, and it 
is certainly worth while to prevent all loss of 
this valuable food by unusual care. 


FoppER Corn.—Though ensiloing may take 
place at any time before frost, the successful cur- 
ing of corn fodder can only be done after the 
nights are cool, if not cold. It should stand until 
about the time of the first frosts before cutting, 
and, after partly curing, should be put in bundles 
and large stooks, to remain until the ground 
freezes. 

ee 


Wagon Box for Corn, 


We have published a number of plans of wagon 
boxes, arranged for shovelling corn. One has an at- 
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box by hooks, as shown in the engraving. When 
attached to the loaded wagon, the tail-board may 
scoop or shovel. Such an attachment may serve 
for any number of wagons, is easily ade, and, 
A Frost Proof Cellar. 
proof in winter, and cvol in summer, may be con- 
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structed as follows: The ground should be exca- 
arching of brick to cover the whole. An air space 
is left between the bricks and the earth above 
of the roof, and covering them with boards or plank 
well battened. This secures a non-conducting air 
from the outside. A ventilator in each gable end 
of the cellar, provides for a circulation of air, and 
collect on the surface of the boards. There should 
be a sash or trap door in the ventilator shaft, that 
weight, which hang down in the cellar, In hot 
summer weather it may be necessary to provide 
of such a cellar is shown in the engraving. 

et me 

Pure water and an abundance of it is one of the 
essentials of every good farm. This water should 
mer months when the farm stock is in the pastures 
with green fodder, the water supply does not seem 
be all that is necessary, even if it is situated a half 
mile from the farm buildings ; but in winter a sup- 
wells are convenient but are seldom receptacles of 
pure water. The water too frequently would serve 
land than given totheanimals. Far superior tothe 
well water is that of some spring which is brought 
from a neighboring hillside. There are very many 
places where pipes can be laid and the very best of 





tachment which is ponies ie sides of the wagon 
be removed, and a spaceis provided for using the 
when not in use, may be removed and put away. 
A good cellar for storing roots, etc., that is frost 
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vated for four feet, and walls of stone built, with an 
them. This is made by laying scantling lengthwise 
space, which prevents the passage of moisture 
the escape of any moisture that might otherwise 
may be opened or closed by means of a cord and 
some shade over the ventilators. A cross section 
Good Water for the Stock. 

be at or near the barn or barns. During the sum- 
to be of so great importance. A good stream may 
*ply close at hand is of great value. Barn-yard 
a better purpose if used as a fertilizer upon the 
to various places in and around the farm buildings 
water brought in to supply the wants of the stock 




























































There is a great loss sustained by farmers in giving, 
or allowing their stock to seek and drink water 
that is at the point of freezing. It not only chills 
the system, but requires a large amount of food to 
bring it to blood heat. Spring water though cool 
is not ice cold. Before the winter sets in, and the 
stock are all in their quarters, every one should see 
that his water supply is what it should be for the 
sake of the comfort and health of his animals, and 
the profit which comes with such thoughtfulness. 
ee 
Repair the Farm Buildings. 


This is not so good a time as the month of May 
for the repair of the barns and the other out-build- 
ings, but it is better to do all the necessary “ fixing 
up’’ before winter sets in. There are many things 
that only need to be done in the fail, such as making 
the division fences and gates ror the flocks of sheep, 
the young stock, etc.; in short, do all those things 
that may be called labors of preparation, for the 
incoming or housing of the stock before the day 
comes for them to go into their places for the win- 
ter. It is much easier to repair a floor or manger 
of the stable before the animals have come to their 
stalls. It may be that a shed will be needed and it 
should be built now. The same may be said of an 
ice house. Prepare early and prepare well for the 
severe months of the coming winter. 





Late Sown Rye for Spring Fodder. 


There are differences of opinion as to the value 
of late sown rye as a crop for early spring feed- 
ing. These differences are almost entirely due to 
the circumstances of soil and season. Should the 
soil be poor the rye crop, like any other, will be 
poor, and should the season close in with hard 
freezing soon after sowing, the plants will not have 
made sufficient roots to save them from injury. 
If, on the other hand, the soil is rich and mellow, 
and the sowing is done so early that strong, well 
rooted plants may form, then a profitable crop 
may be expected. The writer has seen most satis- 
fuctory results obtained by plowing under a sod— 
previously well manured—in late autumn, and the 
ground sowntorye. In the spring this field yielded 
a heavy growth of fine green fodder, which was 
used to feed a flock of sheep and other small 
stock. After this pasturage was over the rye 


“stubble”? was turned under with a heavy coat of | 


manure, and the field planted to corn. In this case 
the rye was what is termed astolen crop, put in 
between the old meadow and the corn. Instead of 
the land lying idle from the time the grass was cut 
until plowed for corn, there had been an extra 
manuring, plowing, and a fodder crop. Some por- 
tion of the field was clay and the additional tillage 
had a good effect upon the mechanical conditions 
of the soil. The green crop thus produced came 
in at just that time in the spring when a supply 
of fodder of this kind is of special value—the pas- 
tures not having fully started and the dry stored 
food being limited in quantity and of high price. 
ne eee 
Notes on Live Stock. 


THE Horses of the farm should be called upon 
for hard work this month. Plowing and other 
field work is a steady pull upon horse-flesh through- 
out the month, and to get good work we must 
feed well. Many horses can not work on new 
grain (corn, oats or barley ) unless it is thoroughly 
dried. It will get dry in time by ordinary expos- 


ure, but enough may be dried for daily use by | 


artificial means, and often with the best results. 
Young stock and pigs may have nubbins and soft 
corn, but do not feed the work or road horses with 
such stuff. Take good care of old horses ; a horse 
sound at fifteen years is worth two colts, give him 
good feed and pasturage, and steady work on the 
farm. The younger horses may do on the road, but 
take care of the old servants for steady work. 
They will repay the care. Farm horses are not 
half groomed asarule. There are no surer safe- 
guards against disease than regular feediug and 
watering, and thorough grooming. 

Cows.—There is an abundance of feed for milch 
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cows this month on farms where roots form a 
prominent crop. The tops of beets, mangels, 
rutabagas and carrots, to say nothing of cabbages, 
are exceedingly well relished, and are excellent 
milk feed. This is one of the best months for 
cows to calve, because provision may be made for 
having so much good feed at little cost. Every 
where within a hundred miles of a large city, or 
within the proper ‘‘milk radius’? of any town, 
milk is worth much more in winter than in sum- 
mer, and should be produced. 

VEALS.—Fali calves rarely get the size that 
spring calves do, because they cannot have so 
much milk, but by using little milk, and that skim- 
med, after the second week, they will do very well 
on hay tea and boiled linseed-cake gruel, to which 
some milk is added. They must be gradually 
accustomed to this diet, but will thrive upon it 
and make excellent veal at six or eight weeks old. 

SHEEP.—Ewes bred in October, “yean”’ in 
March—rather early, except upon farms which can 
make early lambs a specialty. Sheep make as good 
manure as any farm stock, and who ever has much 
wheat straw should consider what better use he 
can make of it than to buy up some cheap sheep 
if he can find them, and winter them chiefly on 
straw, with a very little hay, and corn enough to 
coat their ribs well before spring, when they can 
be turned off at ‘‘ cost and expenses,” with a fine 
lot of manure for clear profit on the investment. 

Pies for slaughter should be confined and not 
allowed to forage for a living. They will fatten 
rapidly on little food. Small potatoes boiled, with 
a little meal added, will push them forward so that 
advantage may be taken of the market in case 
prices advance, or so that they will be well pro- 
tected by fat against cold snaps should they come 
suddenly. It is truly said that nubbins will go 
further in October than sound corn in November. 

Broop Sows should have the range of the or- 
chards, where the wind-falls and grubs will furnish 
a good part of their food, and warm snug shelters 
where they can iie together during storms and 
keep one another warm 

Povu.ttry.—There is aiways a time early in No- 
vember, or before, when well fattened poultry will 
sell for much more than fowls of the same quality 
will at Christmas. In fact,if the weather during 
next month be raw and cold, pigs and poultry may 
be fed well and not only not gain at all in weight, 
but not sell for as much as they would bring now. 
After the holidays, prices begin to advance again. 
When poultry are once fat, to keep them so at 
little cost they must be kept warm, fed at least 
three times a day, and always have fresh water. 

Lay1InG Fowts should have warm quarters, well 
lighted—supplied with dust boxes, by which the 
whole establishment may be made intolerably 
dusty in every corner—fed twice a day—soft feed 
with a little meat at 10 o’clock, and hard grain at 
dusk, with a good range, and plenty of pure water. 





RO 
Keeping Grapes. 

In keeping grapes, the first essentialis a grape 
that will keep. The varieties differ greatly in this 
respect, the one most cultivated, the Concord, being 
the poorest keeper. Catawba, Diana, Iona, and 
Isabella, are among the best keepers. These do 
not succeed everywhere, but in localities where 
they will do well, they are still among the most 


profitable. The generally popular Delaware keeps 


better than the Concord, but not so long as those 
mentioned. To have grapes keep in the best con- | 


dition, they must be carefully handled, as the 


broken skin of a single berry will cause decay to | 


set in. The usual method is to pack the fruit in 
wooden boxes, holding three or five pounds. 
These boxes are made at all the grape centers. 
While paste-board boxes will answer for grapes that 
are to be sold at once, wooden ones are required 
for those to be kept. To keep well, the fruit must 
be thoroughly ripe. An experienced eye will at 
once know bythe manner in which the cluster 
hangs from the vine, if the fruit is ripe. The stalk 
by which the cluster is attached loses its stiffness, 
and the bunch hangs directly down. Handling 
the fruit removes the bloom, and injures its ap- 











| in pots, should be planted in the borders. 








pearance, hence the bunch should always be held 
by the stem. The implement stores have scissors 
which hold the cluster after it is cut, and all 
handling is avoided. The fruit as picked, is 
placed in shallow trays or boxes, these are 
conveyed to the fruit house, and stacked up in 
such a manner that the air will circulate amone 
them. Large vineyards have special fruit houses, 
these are built like an ice-house, with double walls 
filled in with saw-dust, and a stove is provided to 
use in severe weather. In the absence of such a 
house, a room in the dwelling or in an out-building 
may be used. The object is to keep the tempera- 
ture uniform and as cool as may be, without freez- 
ing. There should be abundant ventilation, and 
the direct sunlight excluded. The grapes in these 
trays will ‘‘cure’’ in a few days, that is, the skin 
will become toughened and the stems less rigid. 
When cured, they may be packed in boxes, or they 
may be left in the trays until marketed. Some 
growers pack at once, as soon as the fruit is in 
proper condition, and keep it in the boxes until it 
is sent off. The boxes are opened at the bottom 
and the bunches laid in, taking care to select such 
clusters as will pack closely ; they should be so full 
that some pressure will be required in nailing on 
the bottom. The label of the grower is placed upon 
the top of the box, either before or after packing. 
The care as to temperature already mentioned 
must be observed with the fruit after it is packed. 
Put up in this manner, many tons of grapes reach 
the markets just before the holidays. For grapes 
that are sold as soon as ripe, various kinds of 
paper or wooden packages are used, according to the 
preferences of the market to which they are sent. 
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Treatment of Bulbs, 


Spring bulbs should be planted as soon as they 
come from the dealers. The beds should be of a 
light, open, rich soil. The bulbs ought, as a general 
rule, to be put to a depth below the surface, equal 
to their own thickness. A good effect can be pro- 
duced, by purchasing assorted varieties, without 
regard to names, but fanciers will desire to have 
named sorts, and for these they must pay an addi- 
tiona. price. Bulbs of Crocuses and Snow-drop 
may be put here and there in clumps in the garden, 
and Jeft without furtherattention. Old bulbs taken 
from the beds lastsummer, and those that flowered 
Tender 
bulbs, Gladioluses, etc., must be taken up before 
the ground freezes, and stored in a cool place. 
Tuberoses that have not flowered, may be lifted 
and put in boxes or pots to be placed in a 
window or greenhouse, where they will bloom. 
—_>a 





A Protection from Frosts,. 


A cold snap usually comes in early autumn, after 
which there are weeks of the finest days in the 
year. It therefore pays to take some pains to pro- 
tect the more tender plants during two or three 
frosty nights, that their bloom may be enjoyed 
afterwards. A light sheet, or even newspapers 
spread over beds of geraniums, coleus, etc., will 
save them. A group of cannas may in this way be 
kept in its beauty, while, if left unprotected, the ' 
luxuriant growth is cut down by the frost, and soon 
becomes unsightly. Any one who has gone to all 
the care and toil of bringing a fine bed of tender 
plants to perfection, should certainly use every pre- 
caution to preserve the plants as long as possible. 

ee 

The Importance of Heeling-in. 


Heeling-in consists of burying the roots and 
parts of stems of trees in the soil. It may be 
done in such a manner as to be an injury to the 
plants. If one is at a distance from the nursery, 
and intends to set an orchard in the spring, it is 
best to secure the trees,in the fall, and heel them 
in, when they will be ready for setting so soon a6 
the ground is ready inthe spring. The nurserymen 
are less hurried in autumn, and will be more cer- 
tain to take the trees from the rows, and ship them 
in good shape, than during the rush of filling their 
orders in the spring. There will also be a larger 
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number to select from, and the chances are much 
greater of being able to get the better sorts, the 
supply of which may not exceed the demand. The 
common method of heeling-in, is to open a trench, 
and lay the trees down ina slanting position, and 
afterwards fill in with earth. No unfilled places 
should be left around the roots. If the trees are 
set upright, they are much exposed to the weather. 
Keep the labels carefully in place on the trees. 





Blanching the Celery. 


We last month described the manner of bring- 
ing the leaves of the celery into an upright posi- 
tion, or ‘‘ handling,” as the gardeners term it. The 
stalks are still green, and not fit for use until they 
have been whitened or “ blanched.”? This is done 
by the complete exclusion of light, which is usual- 
ly effected by a banking up of earth. Any other 
method that will completely shut out the light 
will answer. The banking up is done witha spade, 
one person on each side, taking the soil from be- 
tween the rows and forming a steep bank against 
the plants, covering all except a few inches of the 
longest leaves ; this bank is 10 or 12 inches wide 
at the bottom, and should be compact and smooth. 
In three or four weeks after banking the celery 
may be used. Only that which is needed early 
requires to be banked ; the stcck for winter use is 
blanched in trenches, or in boxes, and needs only 
the handling to bring the plants into the proper 
shape. A trench is dug in a dry place, 10 inches 
wide, and deep enough to contain the whole plant, 
so that the top will be level with the surface. The 
celery is then placed in the trench, packing it as 
closely as possible, in an erect position. When 
cold weather comes the celery, which is not in- 
jured by a moderate frost, must be covered with 
straw or leaves, the thickness of which must be 
increased as the weather becomes colder For 
family use, celery is often stored in boxes in the 
cellar, but the cellar must be cool. Boxes are 
made nine or ten inches wide, of any convenient 
length, and of a hight a little less than that of 
the plants ; the bottom is covered.with an inch or 
two of sand or soil, and the celery placed im it as 
in the trenches. The taking up and storing of the 
main crop, in the latitude of New York, is left 
until the middle of next month, but in more 
northern localities it must always be done earlier. 
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The Corn Smut. 


The smut in Indian corn, so noticeable at this 
season, is a fungus, or minute plant of a very low 
order, that feeds upon the juices of the corn and 
finally makes itself conspicuous by the formation 
of a vast number of small, dust-like bodies in 
masses, upon the ears and other parts of the corn 
plant. This dark, purple dust is the congregated 
spores or seeds of the smut plant, and it is this 
which carries the fungus through the winter. It 
is difficult to determine just how or where the minute 
spores effect an entrance into the young grow- 
ing corn; nevertheless it is important that they 
should be destroyed. This can be best done by 
picking off the smutted parts before the corn is 
cut. If this work is neglected, care should be 
taken to separate all the smut at the time of husk- 
ing, and burn it; otherwise the spores will germinate 
the following year, and continue the pest. Corn 
smut is injurious to animals, acting both as a 
poison and mechanical irritant. For this reason 
the smut should be kept from the feeding stalls. 





ee 
Picking Apples. 

The proper picking and packing of apples is of 
great importance. The best keeping sorts will not 
be preserved well unless the fruit is uninjured in 
gathering,and packed securely. The most approved 
method of picking is by hand, with ladders, the 
fruit being put into a grain sack. The bottom and 
top of the sack are brought together and tied, and 
then hung upon the shoulder. A short stick may 
be used to keep the mouth of the sack open. The 
sack is quickly and easily emptied by lowering the 











mouth end and lifting upon the bottom. The sack 
can be lowered into the barrel and the apples will 
run out without being bruised as when they are 
poured in from a basket from the top. Many ap- 
ple growers prefer to put the fruit in heaps fora 
few days that the skin may toughen before barrel- 
ing. In short the aim in picking should be to not 
bruise the fruit, and in this way enhance its 


keeping quality. The fruit should not move about | 
| easily detected by the discolored eye spot. 


in the barrels during shipment, and to this end the 
apples must be shaken down when the barrel is 


half full and again when full, after which the head | 


1s put on and pressed into place with considerable 
force. It is much better to have the upper apples 
somewhat flattened than to leave the fruit soit will 
stir in the package. The opposite head should be 
marked as the one to be opened. The mistake is 
sometimes made of not sorting the fruit. Make 
at least two qualities or grades, and mark each 
package with its grade. This will secure uniform- 
ity in the fruit in each barrel, and a better price. 
There is much to be gained in the way of a repu- 
tation for careful picking, honest assorting and the 
proper packing of all kinds of fruit. 





The Pea Weevil. 


The .nost destructive insect enemy of the pea, 
is the Pea Weevil (Bruchus pisi). This beetle is 
about 1/;-inch in length, with a rusty black color, 

: . + 
mixed with more or less white on the wing covers. 
A back view of the insect is shown many times en- 
larged, at a, in figure 1, with outlines of the natural 





Fig. 1.—PEA WEEVIL. 


size at theleft. This weevil was first observed near 
Philadelphia several years ago, from which place 
it is supposed to have spread, until at the present 
time it is found in most of the States where peas 
are grown. The beetle appears when the peas are 
in bloom, and while the pods are growing rapidly, 
the females deposit their eggs upon any part of the 
surface, making no attempt to insert them within 
the young peas. The eggs are of a yellow color, 


Ca 





Fig. 2.—LARVA AND PUPA OF PEA WEEVIL. 


and fastened to the pod by means of a viscid fluid, 
which when dried is white, and glistens like silk. 
Pods will often be found to have from ten to twen- 
ty such eggs deposited upon them, and later the 
young larve may be seen through the thin transpar- 
ent shells. The larva soon makes its way through 
the pod into the nearest young pea, the place of 
entrance being a small spot, like the puncture of a 
pin. The larva or ‘‘ worm,” figure 2, c, feeds upon 
the substance of the pea, avoiding the germ, and 
with a wonderful knowledge of its future needs, 
eats a circular hole on one side of the pea (fig. 1 6,) 
leaving only the hull as the covering. After this it 
passes into the inactive, or pupa state (fig. 2 d,) 
and finally becomes a beetle. When ready to come 
out, the mature insect has simply to cut the thin 
hull, when it is free. The natural size of the larva, 
pupa, and imago, are all shown in figure 2, with an 
enlarged side view of the last or perfect state. The 

















time of issuing depends somewhat upon the season, 
If the summer has been hot and dry, like the past, 
many will come out in the fall, but as a rule, 
they remain in the pea until spring. Many are 
sown with the seed, especially with the early varie- 
ties, and this becomes a very ready means of intro- 
ducing the weevil into districts formerly free from 
the pest. All seed peas should be carefully exam- 
ined, and all “ buggy’ ones rejected ; they can be 
There 
is very little danger, however, of planting peas 
when the hull is gone, as this shows that the beetle 
has already made its exit. The quickest way to 
separate the sound from the unsound peas, is to 
throw them into water, when the infested ones will 
swim, and can be quickly removed. There is 
another and more certain remedy, requiring a unity 
of action among farmers of any region, that can 
not be expected in the present state of imperfect 
organization among them. It is evident that a 
mutual agreement, to not grow any peas for a year, 
would go far towards the extermination of the 
weevil. Such action should be followed by a most 
careful selection of seed for the following seasons, 
At present, the practicable and profitable method 
to pursue, is to sow only good sound seed. 


=o 
Weeds Along the Road Sides. 


Some farmers appear to forget that their land 
extends to the middle of the roadway, and that 
they have rights and duties in connection with the 
road sides. At this season it is common to find 
by the way side the largest weeds in the neighbor- 
hood. They have had it all their own way and 
this has been to ripen a large crop of seeds. Such 
neglect of the road side is a great mistake, as it not 
only gives a neglected appearance to the street, but 
is a means of propagating weeds that do much 
damage to the crops in the adjoining fields. It 
does not matter how clean the cultivated crop may 
be kept, if weeds are left to grow just over the 
fence. It is too late now to do more than collect 
and burn these, but in doing this, the seeds should 
all be killed, to make the work of subduing these 
pests less burdensome in the future, besides 
adding to the attractiveness of the street. 


<_ oe 
Preparing Plants for Winter. 


It is a great mistake to delay the work of prepa- 
ration for winter until it is suggested by cool 
nights or a warning given by blighting frosts. 
When a plant has been taken from a pot and piant- 
ed in open ground it usually out-grows its former 
place and is too large for any vessel of convenient 
size. The root should be cut away toa considerable 
extent and likewise the top or foliage must be 
correspondingly reduced. Novices often fail at 
this point, for they dislike to part with any of the 
new growth, and set the plant in a pot unpruned 
and expect, what is not possible, that it will flour- 
ish. Cut back root system and branch syst-m 
equally is the rule. Plants when thus transplanted 
need to be favored by being kept in the shade and 
sheltered from the drying winds until they have 
made a good start in the pots. Many of the house 
plants are kept in their pots during the summer 
and they will need repotting, or the pot washed 
and the surface soil replaced by fresh, rich earth. A 
larger pot is needed by those piants whose 
roots have formed a mat along the inner surface. 
The ball of earth can be examined quickly by 
spreading the left hand on the vessel—the stem 
passing between the fingers, and with the other 
hand on the bottom invert the pot and give the 
edge a downward tap against some object. If this 
does not succeed, pour some water around the edge, 
and after a short time repeat the operation. All old 
pots should be clean, and if new ones are used 
soak them in water until the pores are filled. A 
piece of broken vessel is placed over the bottom 
hole before filling in the potting earth. All the 
necessary pots, soil, etc., should be obtained now, 
that they may be at hand when needed at any time 
during the winter. 
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Fig. 1.—SIDE ELEVATION OF HOUSE.—Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


Country House Costing $2,400 to $2,800. 
Cost, as here Described, $2,500. 
3D PRIZE.--BY JAMES DUNLOP, 80ZORRO, ONT. 
_ > -- 

Accompanying the same general floor plans, 
and room arrangement, Mr. Dunlop sends two 
quite different elevation plans and modes of con- 
struction, one to be built with wood and a Mansard 
Roof ; the other with brick and steep pitch shingle 
roof. With these are detailed figures and estimates. 
The wooden house is more cheaply finished, and the 
estimates, on the basis of the prices named for the 
materials, make the total cost about $2,500. We 
present in this number the elevation and estimates 
for the one entirely of wood, with Mansard Roof. 
While giving about the same interior conveniences 
8o far as room space is concerned, it is claimed for 
the Mansard roof that it is better adapted for 
broad prairies and other locations exposed to strong 
winds and hurricanes, as it is lower and presents less 
surface for receiving the force of the tempest. The 
elevation is shown in figure 1, and the general 
features will be learned from the detailed descrip- 
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Fig. 2.—PLAN OF CELLAR. 

tion below..... Cellar (fig. 2).—Hight of walls, 63 
feet in the clear. The window under the store room 
of the first floor has a Shute for putting in wood, 
coal, and other heavy articles. The entrance is by 
a stairway from the kitchen. It is well lighted with 
six windows, and there is a heating Furnace, for 
wood or coal, by which the hall and three rooms of 
the first story are heated by flue pipes, and also the 
three large bed-rooms and bath-room in the second 
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story. The walls of the unexcavated portion are 
34 feet high, on broken-stone foundation, where 
stones are available. All brick walls are 18 inches 
thick...... First Story (fig. 3).—Hight of ceil- 
ing 103 feet. 
rated by two Pantries, which are fitted with drawers 
and shelving, and there is a sliding panel, 2 feet 
wide and 18 inches high, in the partition for pass- 
ing dishes, etc., through. There is a large Store- 
room at the end of the hall, which, by a little altera- 
tion of the plan, can be increased in size and used 
as a bed closet. There is also a Hall and Coal 
Closet under the stairs. The Dining-Room and 
Parlor open to the Veranda by French Windows. 
A Fan Light over the front door lights the hall, 
The Kitchen is supplied with a Sink and Pump.... 
Second Story (fig. 4).—Hight of ceiling 8 feet 
in the clear, in Bath-room 10 feet, and above the 
Kitchen 7i feet. The arrangement is such that all 
the Family Bed-rooms are on the main landing. 
By placing a door on the right of the first landing 
of the main stair-case, the bed-room above the 
dining-room can also be appropriated to the use of 
servants, the entrance being by the back staircase. 
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Fig. 3.—PLAN OF FIRST STORY. 


The doors of the Linen-room and small bed-room 
on the main landing, and of the Bath-room, have 
the upper panels of obscured glass, to light the 
halls and stairways. The bath-room is furnished 
with a bath-tub and seat-closet and all the neces- 
sary fixtures, and a large cold-water cistern over- 
head, which is supplied from the roof. At the top 
of the main landing there is a large linen store- 
room fitted up with shelving and drawers. There 
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The Kitchen and Dining-room are sepa- | 
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are good Closets in the large bed-rooms, and thim- 
bles should be built into all the chimneys from the 
bed-rooms for extra heating, if necessary ....Come 
struction.—tThe walls of the house are framed 
of studs, 6 by 2 inches, set 16 inches apart, well 
braced, and securely spiked to the joisting of both 
stories. The outside is covered with 1-inch sheath- 
ing, and over that with dressed clapboards. The 
inside, walls and partitions, are lathed and plas- 
tered. The inner partitions are with studs, 4 by 2 
inches. In the Mansard roof the studs are 6 by 2 
inches, securely spiked and braced to the lower 
joisting and studs, and well braced at the corners, 
The outside is covered with 1-inch sheathing, and 
shingled. The partition studs are 4 by 2 inches, 
set 16 inches apart, and the whole is lathed << 
plastered. The flat roof is sloping about 1 inch in 
6 feet. It is covered with 14-inch planks, tongued 
and grooved, but not dressed, and on that is a 
layer of asphalt, three-quarter inch thick, mixed 
with as much sand as it will take up and applied 
when boiling hot. There is a coping round the 
edge, with a light iron ornamental railing. The 
plastering is three-coat work. bse the sashes are 
four-light, and the lower ones are hung to balance- 
weights. The front door is in im parts, and all the 
doors are panelled with flush mouldings. 


The following are the quantities and estimates: 


Excavation and stone aoe UE $165.00 
Dimension timber 10,100 ft.,@ $15 #® M, viz.: Silis : 
and Plates, 920 ft.; 190 Studs, 12 ft. by 6 oy 2 in 
128 Studs, 10 ft. by 6 7" 2 in.; 128 Braces, 3 ft. by ré 
by 1 in.; 40 Studs, 12 ft. by q by 2 in.; : 63 Joist . 
ft. by 10 by 2 in.; 38 Solnte’ 14 ft. by 10 by 2 in.; 
Joists, 10 ft. by 6 by 2 in.; 10 Joists, 6 ft: by 6 by * 
in.; 8 Joists, 4 ft. by 6 by 2 in.; 1 Beam, 18 ft. by 8 
by ‘4 in.; 1 Beam, 18 ft. by 10 by 4in.; 1 Beam, 18 ft. 
by 10 by : i 1 Beam, 4 ft. by 10 by 2 Zin ; 120 Studs, 














10 ft. b bya in.. 3) Rafters, 80 ft. by ‘Sby 2 in; 

Rafters, ea Bk ip Se aaa 151.50 
2,100 ft. Flooring, NE oo eate ds tics sscankeeGacacenen se 87 
3, 300 ft. Outer Sheathing, @ $12 89 

DOTS. COURT OB, 1 GG sooo os oo iasccscdassecces, one 44. 

1,000 ft. Roof Flooring, 1\-in. —- and grooved 18 
Mouldings, Brackets, and Corni ce 60 
Coping, Rail, on root ae porch 60. 

i br 8. Asphalt, @ 6 66. 
3,000 a. for chimney 8, laid 83 

Ye |. ee 43 
p Fe oot ee Plastering, @ 2%e.. - 82 
BE Ei RIDMNIOME TO DOE os pecssesaninscacasssainaen. nce 48 


1 Front Door, $12; 2 Outer Doors, $16; 18 — 





Doors, at 97 cach, $126.........sccccccoscccscsccece 154 
12 Lower Windows, hung, $120; 12 = aye $60... 180 
6 Cellar Windows, $24; Ooliar Stairs, $12....... < 
Main Staircase, : Back § tay Ws RESP. 74 


Porch aud Steps, $36 ; Roof to Bay 
canting, $140 ; Plumber's Work, Sink 


3 
; sallecedl akesesezess! 
SISSSSSSSSSSES SSHESSSSSESZ 








Nails, etc., $32;’ Door Fittings, $30; 2 Mantels, $20... 
Pantry “on Closet Putas Sbebdedenekarvewsa eiahens oe 
13,000 Shingles, @$3 # M........... eccceccesss oon ee 
Labor not included in p TE ReedeeNeNCOn sae 290 
Heating Furnace and Pipes........ Scecawenwnees wees OB0S 
WGI Gs 5 si5nscadennevesssecteonccssecceoccese $2,500. 
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Ensilaging Sorghum.—“G, P.N.,”’ Ky. The 
application of the principle of the Silo, the packing 
of fresh fodder closely, without access of air, is not 
confined to Indian Corn, It was in use in Germany 
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Fig. 4.—PLAN OF SECOND STORY. 


for Clover, long before the Silo was thought of, 
and it has been used for other crops besides corn. 
If you find it profitable to raise Sorghum to feed 
fresh, you will no doubt be able to preserve it in 
Silos. As it is more rich in sugar than the 
corn, greater care should be taken to exclude 
the air, and thus avoid an injurious fermentation. 
It is not so much the kind of food ensilaged, 
as the way it is kept. 
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Camp Tip-Top. 


You can have an “outing”? without going far 
from home. The city practice of seeking in the 
summer months an exchange of air and surround- 
ings is so rapidly extending, that both village and 
rural dwellers are now coming to conform to it— 
and wisely too, for it promotes both health and 
happiness. Very many who live on farms can 
secure this change from the humdrum of every- 
day-life at little expense, and without going far 
from home. Build upon the 
wooded hill on your farm a 
little rustic house, where your 
family can “put up” for a 
few weeks every summer. The 
change will be a novelty as 
well as an enjoyment for your- 
self and your family. The 
engraving illustrates such a 
dwelling which the proprie- 
tor of ‘‘ Houghton Farm ”’ has 
built on the mountain side, 
overlooking the main resi- 
dence. The air is very invigor- 
ating, the nights are cool, the 
view is very commanding and 
‘beautiful, the family go to 
and fro, housekeeping is easy, 
and life is far more enjoyable 
thanat a crowded resort. Here 
you can have your city friends 
come and visit you, living on 
your plain fare, sleeping on 
the extemporized beds. 

Far up the side of Shawan- 
gunk Mountain, overlooking 
the rich agricultural regions 
of the Ulster Valley, an en- 
terprizing citizen of Ellen- 
ville has constructed several 
cheap board cabins. They 
are in active demand by the 
people below, who report that 
they find just as cool air, and 
just as much enjoyment there, 
as though they went a hun- 
dred miles or more away from 
home. You can construct such 
a cottage or hamlet at a tri- 
fling cost. Camp Tip-Top went 
up almost inaday. The sides 
of the room consist of swing- 
ing boards, which can be fast- 
ened up at night time, thus 
permitting the air to sweep 
through both floors. Several 
farmers living in the neighborhood of a wooded 
hill or mountain, might club together and erect 
their cabins in close proximity, thereby forming a 
pleasant company to spend a short vacation most 
enjoyably—where they will have a little romance 
anda great deal of enjoyment thrown into their rural 
lives, at a very little expense. Now in the autumn 
is a good time, when you have leisure, to construct 
such a. home retreat for next summer. Select a 
site near a spring, and if you do not feel able to 
employ a carpenter, you can, with a few tools 
and some timber, readily construct your own cabin. 
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Advice about Planting Pears. 


“G. K.,”’ Green Co., Pa., writes us: ‘‘I intend to 
set out an acre in dwarf pears this fall and I wish 
your advice in selecting the varieties, as this is a 
matter in which I am not posted. Please name a 
few of the most advisable for all purposes and 
oblige, etc.” Our response to this would be like 
the advice of Punch to those about to marry : 
“Don’t.” We assume that our friend has an acre 
that he wishes to devote to pear culture; he has 
read that dwarf pears can be planted closely, will 
Yield largely, and that he can get more from an 
acre in dwarfs than from one in standards. If he 
wishes to get the largest possible number of vari- 
€ties from an acre for his own amusement and in- 
struction in pear culture, then he can plant dwarfs. 





| known in the markets as ‘‘ The Duchess.” 








If, as we suppose, he has profit in view, he should 
be shy of them. He wishes to make a pear- 
orchard ; then his first question should be: “Where 
is the fruit to be marketed?’’ If to be supplied 
to a market near by, then let him inquire of the 
leading dealers, the kinds most in demand. Not 
long ago a prominent nurseryman gave it as his 
opinion that “‘of every 100 pear-trees planted in 
this country, 90 were Bartletts.”’ This may be 
somewhat extravagant, but itis not far from the 
truth. If our friend has determined to plant 
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CAMP TIP-TOP.— Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


dwarf trees, we can say that experience has shown 
that but one variety can be profitably cultivated as 
a dwarf, the Duchesse d’Angouléme, generally 
All 
others are more profitable upon pear roots. For 
the varieties to plant on our friend’s acre, the de- 
mands of the market should be consulted. Bart- 
lett sells everywhere, because every one knows it. 
Beurré Clairgeau, the showiest of pears, comes 
later, as does the Seckel, which is also generally 
known, and the Duchesse d’Angouléme is of the 
same season. The popular later varieties are: 
Lawrence, Beurré d’Anjou, Winter Nelis and Vicar 
of Winkfield. The list might be greatly extended, 
but with pears, as with all other products, it is 
best before planting to consult the market. 





‘* Plaster of Paris.°°—“C., C.,” Washington, 
Iowa, asks us about ‘‘ Plaster of Paris’’ as a fertil- 
izer. He, of course, refers to Plaster, which is 
often incorrectly called Piaster of Paris. The 
Plaster used upon land is native Sulphate of Lime, 
or Gypsum. This, as taken from the quarry, con- 
tains about one-fourth its weight of water. When 
heated, this water is driven off, and it becomes 
Plaster of Paris, which, when mixed with water, 
** sets,’’ or becomes hard, and is used for hard finish 
and for making moulds, ete. Plaster of Paris, 
which has been heated, is never used as a fertilizer. 
The crude ruck merely ground fine, and known as 











Plaster, Land Plaster, and Gypsum, is the material 
employed. Plaster is usually sold by the dealers in 
agricultural implements. It is a fertilizer that is 
often cf considerable value, especially upon clover. 








Bee Notes for October. 
rs 
Requisites to Safe Wintering. 

There is no subject which is of more interest to 
the bee-keeper than that of wiutering. About 
once in four or five years there 
is general and wide-spread 
mortality among the bees of 
our Northern States, and every 
year more or less loss. Bees, 
to winter safely, must not be 
subjected to very long con- 
tinued cold. The air about 
the hive should be at around 
45° Fahrenheit. Each colony 
should also have a good pro- 
portion of young bees, and at 
least 30 pounds of food. This 
last may be capped honey or 
syrup made of the best sugar. 
Too much care can not be 
taken to have the air in the 
hive kept sweet and whole- 
some. There are several meth- 
ods used to secure uniform 
temperature. Some persons 
use Chaff hives, which differ 
from the common hive in be- 
ing double-walled, and having 
a space of four or five inches 
filled in with fine chaff or fine 
dry saw-dust. These are in 
great favor with some of our 
best bee-keepers. The objec- 
tions to them are their cost; 
they are heavy and awkward 
to move, and the fact that in 
very cold winters, like those 
of 1880 and 1881, they have 
failed in many cases. Another 
method is to surround the 
common hive with a box, and 
fill the space, which may be 
as wide as desired, with chaff 
or sawdust. In this case we 
must so arrange that the bees 
can fly whenever the heat im- 
pels them todoso. Packing 
also fails in very severe win- 
ters. Another method which 
finds favor with some, usually 
those that have a limited experience, is to bury the 
pees, surrounding the hives with straw, and arrang- 
ing for ventilation as in burying fruit. This method 
works well in most cases. If, however, the bees be- 
come overheated, or the field mice or moles fill the 
entrance to the hive, the apiarist knows nothing 
of the trouble. On the whole, burying is not to be 
recommended to all, though in very careful hands 
it may generally succeed. The best method, and 
one that we may rely upon as certain of success, 
if rightly managed, is that of wintering in a cellar. 


How to Make a Good Bee Cellar. 


The room for the bees should be separate from 
the rest of the cellar, unaffected by odors from 
vegetables or heat from the rest of the cellar. 
From near the bottom of this room rur a five-inch 
drain-tile through the ground for 80 feet, and then 
bring it to the surface. This tile should be at 
least six feet below the surface of the ground. 
Somewhere within the room, from near the bot- 
tom, a four-inch pipe of tin or iron should pass up 
and connect with a pipe froma stove that is in 
constant use. Thus each day, as there is a fire in 
the stove, the air is drawn from the room, and is 
supplied by the drain-tile. Thus the air is kept 
constantly sweet and of a proper temperature. 
As the bees are put into the cellar, remove the 
cover of the hives slightly, leaving the cloth cover 
on, and the entrance open. The ceilar should be 
mice-proof, and the outer end of the pipe ventilator 
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be protected by a wire gauze. Such a cellar costs 

but little, is safe, saves the labor of moving the bees 

out in winter or spring for a flight, as they do not 

become uneasy, and often saves honey enough 

in one winter to pay for its construction. 
such a cellar eat far less than when wintered out- 
doors, even if in a chaff hive. Some object toa 
cellar and regard a chaff hive as best fitted to 
prevent ‘‘spring dwindling.’’ This is not wise. 
If the bees are kept in sucha cellar until the warm 
days are fully come, in the more Northern States 
as late as April 10th, and then by use of the 
division board, the brood chamber is kept so that 
every frame will be covered with bees, there is 
no trouble with spring dwindling. Such has been 
our practice, and we never had a case of this dis- 
ease. Even with chaff hives, bees would do better 
if managed in this way. Some use a double- 
walled house above ground, instead of a cellar. 
The objection to this is the trouble in keeping 
the temperature uniform. If there is not enough 
honey capped in September, and on so few frames 
that these are nearly full, then they should be 
fed either thick honey or syrup. This should 
be fed early, so that the cells will be capped over. 
All this work had better be done before October 5th. 


The Hessian Fly. 
—_ ~~ - 

There are two broods of the Hessian fly (Cecido- 
myia destructor,) one in the spring, and the second in 
autumn. The fall brood appears in August or Sep- 
tember, and each female deposits about thirty 
eggs on the leaves of the young winter wheat. The 
eggs hatch in four days, and the larve or maggots 
make their way down tothe base of the leaf, and 
remain between the leaf and stem, where they feed 
upon the juices of the plant, and cause it to turn 
yellow. in about a month after the eggs are laid, 
the “ flax-seed ”’ state is assumed, in which the lar- 
ve remains until the warm days of spring, when it 
passes into the pupa, and afterwards emerges as 
the mature fly, at the end of April. The eggs laid 
by these flies soon hatch, and the maggots, after a 
few weeks, go into the little, brown, oval form of 
the “‘ flax-seed ’’ state, and produce flies in autumn, 
thus completing the cycle in the life of this 
destructive pest of the farmer. 

As a precaution, it is recommended to sow a part 
of the wheat early, andif afflicted by the fly, plow 
and sow the rest late in the season. If the pest is 
not abundant, the crop may be saved by the use of 
additional manure, or by cultivation. Pasturing 
the infested wheat field with sheep in late autumn, 
will destroy many of the eggs and young insects. 
The same good results are obtained by rolling the 
crop. Only the hardy, and more vigorous varieties 
of wheat should -be sown in infested localities. 
There are a number of natural enemies of the Hes- 
sian fly, such as the Ichneumon parasites, whose 
combined efforts destroy nearly nine-tenths of all 
the flies that are hatched. The burning of stubble 
is therefore not recommended, as it will destroy 
the useful parasites in large numbers, as well as 
the pest upon which they prey. 


——_— 


Plant Growth Viewed as to Time. 


> 








Plants are arranged in three groups as to their 
period of existence, namely: Annual, biennial, 
perennial ; that is, whether they live for one, two, 
or more than two years. The natural beginning of 
a seed-bearing plant is the growth from the seed, 
or germination. The early life of all plants in the 
three groups is very much the same. It is an en- 
largement of the embryo, or young plantlet, that 
was formed in the seed before it was separated 
from the mother plant. This first growth is at the 
expense of food that was packed away with the 
embryo, either within or around its thickened seed 
leaves, and both the plant and the food that is to 
nourish its first growth are surrounded by pro- 
tective coverings, called the seed coats. Germi- 
nation, though acomplicated chemico-vital process, 
is in essence the forcing of the young plant from 
its surrounding coverings, and the establishment 
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of itself in the soil and the sunshine. This is a 
process that is common to all plants that grow 
from seeds. The beginning of an independent ex- 
istence is the formation of a seed, and with the 
seeds the cycle is completed. The aim of every 
plant is the multiplication and perpetuation of its 
kind, and as the seed is the common form in which 
plant units are cast off, it is clear that in the for- 
mation of seed we have the end toward which 
vegetation tends. 

In the annual plant the whole round of life is 
completed in a single year; it germinates, develops 
ite system of roots, stems and leaves, produces its 
flowers and perfects its offspring—the seed, all 
within the compass of a single year. With this 
work done the old plant dies. In the biennial the 
method is somewhat different. The first year is 
devoted to the work of accumulating material out 
ot which the plant makes its seeds the following 
year. Compared with the annual there is an un- 
usual development of roots and foliage, and 
towards the end of summer, a storing up of a large 
amount of concentrated food in some part of the 
plant. Contrast the barley plant with its short life 
of a few months, and simple straightforwardness 
in all its processes, with the carrot, turnip or beet, 
which has a large root system and many leaves, 
for the first year, and an accumulation of starch, 
sugar, etc., in the main root, at the end of the sea- 
son. No seeds have been formed, and the end of 
the plant’s existence has not been reached. The 
next season the fleshy root sends up a flower stem, 
and the ‘store of organic matter, starch, etc., 
that was made the previous season is used up in 
the formation and perfecting a large number of 
seeds. The original plant loses its life in the 
production of many offspring or seeds. 

In the third class is included all of our trees and 
shrubs, and a vast number of herbs that are known 
by the general term of perennials. They grow on 
from year to year, and in most cases have no defi- 
nite time in which to complete the cycle. The 
first year of the young tree, maple or oak, is ma- 
terially different from that of the annual oats or 
biennial beet; its time for getting ready for the 
production of seed is lengthened out through 
several years. After the time for the bearing of 
offspring has come, centuries many pass before 


are favorable, seeds may be formed. The process 
may be so slow that more than a single season is 
required for the growth and perfection of a seed. 
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showing that for a year previous to August 1, 1881, 
we had sent abroad from this country products 
amounting to $921,784,193, while we had imported 
only $753,240,125 worth, leaving a balance in our 
favor of $168 544,065. These figures include gold 
and silver, which are as much our products as are 
wheat, corn, cotton, petroleum, etc. But by the 
figures just received from the Bureau of Statistics, 
we learn that the total Exports for the twelve 
months prior to August 1832, amount to only $767,- 
111,964, while the Imports amount to $799,959,736 
—an increase of $46,719,611 over the previous year, 
and leaving a balance of trade against us of $32,- 
847,772. This change has of course been largely 
due to the drouth of 1881, and the diminished 
amount of grain exported, but partly to the more 


of the prosperous condition of the country. The 
bad picture is that we are so largely importing and 
consuming foreign manufactures and luxuries— 
importing more than we are paying for with our 
own products. Last year we received $91,168,600 
more gold and silver than we sent abroad. The 
present year (12 months to Aug. 1,) we sent abroad 
$6,945,089 more than we received from other 
countries. The present goud crops will change the 
balance of trade if the favorable crops abroad do 
not prevent the free export of our breadstuffs, 





cotton, ete., except at unremunerative figures. 





death ensues, in each year of which, if conditions | 


Last year we presented some interesting figures | ; 
: } ons | lose their money. 





us in February last. 
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While the officials are sup- 
pressing the sale of lottery 





< 


| tickets by dealers at home, there is apparently 


no protection from foreign invasion. Some of 
those formerly engaged in lotteries here, haye 
merely moved across the border, where they make 
free use of the mails in spite of our postal laws, A 
distinguished railroad official writes us with some 
just indignation that one of the circulars of 


‘“*The Royal New Brunswick Distribution” 
was sent to his residence. This inclosed a sample 
ticket, with instructions for the ordering of more, 
To show how far-reaching are the promoters of 
these schemes, and how these foreign nuisances 
pervade every corner of the land, a friend in a small 
town in Oregon sends a circular and a bunch of 
tickets of a lottery for the aid of a church at Inchi- 
core, a small place near Dublin, Ireland! The story 
is, that a church was begun, money gave out; 
hence an appeal to friends in America, who are 
tempted by the chance of drawing a great variety 
of articles, from a “‘ Valuable Clock” down to a 
“Large Loaf of Best Sugar,’’ to buy tickets. We 
would suggest to the person who has come all the 
way from Stradbally to manage the lottery in 


| America, that every time he posts a circular like 


the one before us, he violates a United States iaw. 
An Institution for Feeble-Minded Children, 
at Englewood, Cook Co., IIl., has just been officially 
declared to be a fraud, the Post-office Department. 
having stopped the delivery of money-orders or 
registered letters to that “ institution.” 


**Ozone’’ Turns Up Again. 

The Cincinnati fraud of selling colored sulphur 
under the name of ‘‘ Ozone” was first exposed by 
One would have supposed 
that every paper in the land would take up the mat- 
ter with the hope of protecting its readers from this 
attractive but miserable swindle. Instead of this, 
some journals still adve~tise it. Were the claims 
made for the stuff well founded, it would be of 
great value to every housekeeper, especially those 
of moderate means. As it is, the great majority of 
those who have bought the stuff from motives of 
economy are the very ones who can least afford to 
In a circular dated June 1, the 
‘“ Preserving Company’ say, as an excuse for not 


| answering letters of inquiry: ‘It has been all that 
we could accomplish to properly attend to entering 


the orders for goods and getting off our shipments.” 
A large share of those who write, asking us to ex- 
pose this or that fraud, conclude by saying: “ Don’t 
publish my name.” Not of this kind is the writer 


| of the last letter we have had on the “Ozone” 


matter, who says: 


| ** You May Use My Name and Address in Full.” 


active demand for foreign manufactures, on account | 


| 


Mr. Newton Best, Eberly’s Mills, Cumberland 
Co., Pa., who writes as above, took the agency of 
the stuff for two counties. The “ conditions” of 
the ‘‘ agency grant,” are, that the agent shall pur- 
chase ‘“‘one hundred packages of the said Ozone, 
for each county covered by the grant,” and pay 
$100 for them, after which he can go on and make 
the stuff, paying a royalty of ten cents a pound, for 
each pound he manufactures, and settle up 
once a week. This is sharp. If the agent were 
told at the start, that he were to engage in putting 
up sulphur with a ralse label, he would, if honest, 
have nothing to do with it, but the Company ge 
$100 out of him, before he has the secret, Mr. 
Best writes, that after purchasing his first (and last) 
lot of packages, he tried to preserve rhubarb, ap 
ples, cabbage, beef, sausage, etc., ete., and evely 
one spoiled, that ‘it did not preserve a single arte 
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ele.’ Finding its worthlessness, Mr. B. would sell 
none of the stuff. He wrote to the ‘‘Company,” 
demanding that his money be returned, but can get 
no reply. The ‘‘Company”’ having named the 
Comptroller of Cincinnati as a reference, Mr. Best 
wrote tothat officer, Mr. Eshelby, who replied that 
his name was used without his consent ; that he has 
received “stacks of letters, all containing the 
same questions, andI have advised them, as [ do 
vou, to let Ozone entirely alone. I could recom- 
mend its use to nobody.”—Is there no power in 
Cincinnati to shut up this swindling concern, that 
in every package of so-called ‘Ozone’? it sells 
is “‘obtaming money under false pretenses ?” 
A Dealer in Manuscripts, 
§.8.,’? Smyrna, Del., gives his experience with ‘‘E. 
E.,” in Detroit, Mich. Seeing an advertisement for 
MSS., he sent one to the address. A letter 
informed him that the MS., “though very good, 
was not perfect,’,—who ever saw one that was ? If 
properly revised, it would be worth $25 or $380. 
He had a reviser who would fix it for $3, and he 
would then sell it. The proposition to have the 
revision made, and deduct the cost of so doing 
from the amount received from the sale, was not 
accepted. That $3 was what ‘ E. E.’’ wanted, but 
did not get. The trick is an old one, but ‘‘ E. E.” 
appears to be a new hand at it. 
The Same Old Note Story 


comes this time from Caroline Co., Md., told by 
“HA. C.,’’ who ‘‘ hopes we will do the farmers a 
favor by warning them, ete.’? For several years we 
have “ warned ”’ again and again. One year we had 
in every number a standing warning ‘‘ Farmers be 
careful what you sign,” yet tothis day swindlers 
find victims among farmers. As this number will 
be seen by thousands who are not regular readers, 
we will oblige “*H. C,,’’ and others by giving a | 
brief account of the manner of operating. The | 
agent was from Cleveland, Ohio, and the article was 


** Double Surface Feed Grinders.” 


The unfortunate farmer, “‘ E. J. C,’’ was to sell | 
three of these ‘‘grinders’’ worth $80 each, and 
have a fourth for his commission; as in all such | 
cases, he was told that they need not be paid for | 
until sold. The agent asked him to sign a postal | 
card, merely to request the Eagle Machine Works | 
to send on the grinders. The machines did not | 
come, but a collecting agent did, and the postal | 
card turned out to be an agreement to pay for the | 
machines whenever the settling agent should call. 
After much difficulty, the agent induced ‘‘ E. J. C.”’ 
to sign a note for the amount, $234.00. Shortly | 
the note was on the market, and to close the mat- | 
ter the giver of the note paid $150.00 for it. Mr. 
C. made a great mistake in signing the postal. 
When he found he was defrauded in this, he made 
a worse mistake in giving a note without value re- 
ceived. These agents are said to be operating in 
Delaware, Maryland and Virginia, but similar 
swindles have been carried on-in various States for 
years. Is there no help for it? We regret to find 
that our warning is as much needed now in some 
localities as it was five years ago. 


—— 





He Did Not Get His Ring. 

A correspondent in Maine writes us that he sent 
50 cents to a concern in Fulton Street, N. Y., with 
one of their “coupons”? fora ring. He received 
a printed notice that his order had been received, 
and the “goods” wouid be sent in a few days. 
Since then he has written twice, and can get 
neither ring nor reply. When parties take unusual 
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cording to the Census Reports, Illinois produced 
325,792,481 bushels; Iowa, 275,024,247 bushels ; 


| Missouri, 202,485,723 bushels ; Indiana, 115,482,300 


methods to sell their articles, it is well to be cau- | 


tious ; all this ‘“‘ coupon”’’ business, which a few 
years ago had such arun in certain papers, is all 
nonsense. 

He Wants the Names of Ladies, 


and he also wishes to make some pennies. A lady 
on Long Island sends us a circular which came 
from a chap in Vienna, Ga., which asks her to send 


| the names of a number of her lady friends, to 


| hold on in the hope of higher prices. 


| Curiosities (now in press).”’ 


whom he can forward his Catalogue of ‘‘ Southern 
To pay (he says “ re- 
compense ’’) her for the trouble, he ‘will send 
two beautiful (dark brown and red) Florida Sea 
Beans and a box of Southern Moss and other curi- 
osities. Please enclose in your letter 30 cents in 


postage stamps, to pay postage, etc.” As the | 
Beans may be worth two cents, and the “‘ Southern | 


Moss’’ is worth but a few cents a cart-load, there 
will be a clear profit of at least 25 cents on each 
remittance. Ladies should beware of such appeals. 


—_> 


What of the Crops and Prices? 
a 


No’other question is so puzzling to the mass of | 


| farmers, as to decide whether to sell at once the 


wheat, corn, oats, etc., which they can spare, or to 
To no other 
subject do we give so much thought, as to an effort 
to form a fair estimate of the probable future 
range of ‘prices, that we may offer trustworthy 
suggestions to our readers. 


year.-—Formerly the range of prices was largely 
governed by the actual aggregate yield here and 
abroad—the relative supply and demand. But dur- 
ing two years past a class of speculators, far more 
numerous, and of much greater financial strength 
than ever before, have undertaken to manipulate 
the grain and provision markets. The buying and 


| selling on margins have been carried to enormous 


figures. The aggregate sales of corn, wheat, oats, 
pork, bacon, and lard, have many times exceeded 


| the entire product of the country. Cliques have 


been formed to buy up the entire available supply, 


| and put the prices up or down, as best suited their 


speculations from time to time. By such means 


| the great mass of consumers have been compelled 
| to pay much higher prices for their daily food than 
| should have prevailed, and the natural exports 


have been retarded and greatly curtailed, and much 
injury done to the entire business of the country. 


As some parties have already bought or sold 


But never before | 
| have we been more “‘at sea”’ on this question than 
| during the first week of September of the present 


| 


| crop of corn. 


| termined by the progress of the contest. 


bushels ; Ohio 111,877,124 ; and Kansas, 105,729,328 
bushels—a total for these six States of 1,136,391,200 
bushels, or nearly two-thirds (65 per cent) of the 
entirecrop. In this connection we give the Report 
of the Agricultural Bureau on the condition of 
the growing corn for August in 1879 and 1882, as 
follows—100 representing an average crop: 





: 1879. 1882, 1879. 1882. 
[inois..... 104 59 Indiana.... 83 78 
IOWRss63.0- 104 70 ONG.:....... ved 
Missouri... 115 91 Kansas..... 114 109 





This shows a decided decrease of crop for these 
leading States, but a part of it will be made up by 
a larger acreage, and by the present favorable 
weather. Kansas has already secured an enormous 
Missouri is well up toward an aver- 
age condition, with a large acreage as in most of 
the corn-growing States just named above. In 
nearly all the Southern States the acreage and yield 
of corn very far surpass any previous year. If the 
September frosts come late in the Northern belt, 
the probabilities are in favor of a total yield of 
some 1,800,000,000 bushels or more—the largest 
crop ever grown. The hog crop and the supply of 
good beef are Jargely determined by the corn crop 
and its prices, though the small supply of corn last 
year, and the high prices, greatly diminished the 
number of swine, and there will be fewer to fatten. 
It looks at the present writing (Sept. 6) as if the 
general yield of wheat, corn, and vats will be too 
large to be manipulated by speculators; and the 
same of dairy products. For some wecks past 
there have been numerous reports of bad crops in 
Europe; but the latest intelligence indicates a more 
favorable condition of the harvests in most foreign 
countries. The present estimate is for a total yield 
in England of 88,000,000 bushels, or 7,000,000 to 
9,000,000 bushels more than was calculated upon 
two or three weeks ago. How far the Egyptian 
war may affect the receipts from that country, 
and from India via the Suez Canal, can only be de- 
The in- 
crease in our population by nearly two million im- 
migrants during three years past, in addition to the 
natural increase, will require much more wheat 
and corn for home consumption. 

The Outlook To-day is, that there will be 
an abundance of comparatively cheap food in all 


| parts of our own country, and that the foreign de- 


largely for delivery, or settlement of margins, for | 


all the later months in this year, it is the interest 
of these parties on the one hand to diligently cir- 


| culate every possible disastrous report as to the 


Farmers, Sign Nothing for a Stranger, | 
and do not let a smooth-tongued agent talk you 
into dealing in articles about which you know 
nothing. This time it is a ‘‘ Feed Grinder,’ a year 
ortwo ago it was a mower-knife ‘‘grinder’’; the 
grinding of the money out of the farmer seems to 
be their chief grinding accomplished. 


The ‘‘ London Needle Company.”’ 
The advertisement of this Company was admit- | 
ted to our columns after an inspection and trial of | 
what they claimed to be samples of the needles 
they sent out ata low price. Since we have learned 
that this needle business is mixed up with an 
‘Award of Premiums,” which, with its numbered 
tickets, ete., looks so much like a lottery, we have 
decided not to advertise the concern in the future. 
The circulars of the Company are worded in a most | 
careful manner, evidently with a view to avoid the | 
law against lotteries. Still they have numbered 
tickets, and are obliged to admit that some numbers 


| and low estimates. 


weather, and the condition of the growing crop. 
Every rain storm, and every fall of the thermometer 
has been a godsend to them, and telegraphed far 
and wide, anything that would sustain prices has 
been money in their pockets. On the other hand, 
a large class, having contracted to deliver, or pay a 


| margin on any product, at a stated price, are doing 
| their utmost to create the impression that there is | 


to be an unprecedented yield. Under such influ- 
ences, it is scarcely to be wondered at that from day 


| today there cume estimates of a yield of corn vary- 
' ing all the way from 1 200,000,000 to 2,000,000,000 


bushels, and of wheat from 450,000,000 to 600,000,- 
000 bushels. The present probability is that the 
yield will be a mean between these various high 
If no long-continued storms 
come on to destroy much grain still in the shock in 
the field, there seems a fair probability of our hav- 
ing a total wheat yield of 500,000,000 bushels—a 
larger crop than ever grown before. Of the 


are “awarded ’’ premiums, and that others are not. | 1,754,861,535 bushels of corn grown in 1879, ac- 





mand will be sufficient to absorb the surplus, pro- 
vided, always, that mere speculation does not 
maintain too high prices. Probably good or bad 
weather, as it affects the ripening corn, and wheat 
still out in the field, will decide whether prices 
continue at present figures, or rise or fall a little. 
Judging from present indications, we shall look 
for no material change from current rates, though 
the favorable weather still prevailing is tending to 
lower values. The only advice we can give to 
many anxious inquirers is, that it is on the whole 
best to sell when ready, and avoid risk of storage, 
and of lower rates. It hardly pays the average pro- 
ducer to speculate upon the future — especially 
when the shrewdest observers among those who 


| have immense investments still at stake, are them- 





selves in a very uncertain state of mind as to the 
outlook. r 

The World’s Harvest.—Just as we close the 
above, we have a cable report from M. Estienne, 
a French Statistician of high authority, who says 
in effect: ‘‘ Never before in the long time since 
these reports have been collected, has the harvest 
in the whole Northern hemisphere been so good 
all around. We have usually had to report a defi- 
ciency either in Europe or America. This year there 
is absolutely none. The world has over an average 
harvest.”’ To this another cable-gram from London 
adds: ‘Spain is the only country from which the 
reports are unfavorable.” These reports confirm 
what we had above indicated, that no material ad- 
vance in the price of breadstuffs can be reasonably 
looked for, but it will be a year of abundant food 
at Imoderate prices, and of general prosperity 
among all classes in all countries. 








The Red Polled Cattle. 


In domesticating animals, and in breeding them 
for particular uses, they have been wonderfully 
modified. This is strikingly illustrated in the va- 


= 





breeds, and has given illustrations of noted ani- 
mals. An importation of Animals, the selection 


| 


and departure of which excited much interest 
among the cattle men of England, has recently 
reached this country. 


The lot, consisting of a bull 





RED-POLLED BULL ‘‘ RUFUS.” —Drawn by E. Forbes for the American Agriculturist. 


rious breeds of cattle. In these, not only have 
the milking, fattening, and other useful qualities 
been increased, but the useless characters reduced. 
In wild cattle, horns, and large ones, are of great 
use to the animal, but in domestication, the bull is 
not obliged to establish his right to lead the herd 
by battle; hence he no longer needs large horns, 
while their presence is a constant source of danger 
to his owner. In the improvement of cattle, the 
horns have diminished in size, notably in the fa- 
mous Shorthorn breed, and in a few breeds these 
appendages have disappeared altogether. That the 
hornless or polled cattle were derived from those 
having horns is shown by the occasional appear- 
ance of a calf with small horns, which are only 
loosely attached to the skin. The Galloway, re- 
garded as the original polled breed, has been 
known for nearly 200 years, and still remains dis- 
tinct, showing that the tendency to reversion is not 
strong. The Galloway cattle are generally black, 
and are highly prized in the part 
of Scotland from which they 
get their name. The Angus is 
another Scotch breed of polled 
cattle. The Galloways were long 
ago taken tothe English coun- 
ties of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
where, by crossing with the 
native stock of those counties, 
animals were produced that were 
a marked improvement upon the 
originals. The polled character 
was retained and the beef points 
greatly improved, without in- 
jury to their excellent wilking 
qualities. These animals are 
now known as Red Polled cattle, 
the distinction between Norfolk 
and Suffolk being dropped. 
They have a deep red color, 
even upon the udder; the tip 
of the tail is sometimes white. 
The head is neat, and a tuft of 
hair hangs over the forehead. 
A good quality claimed for the 
Red Polied cattle is hardiness of 
constitution, enabling them to 
thrive on scanty pasturage, and 
to withstand severe winters and 
the piercing winds of spring and autumn. They 
are noted for good milking qualities. There are 
several noted families of these animals, and a 
herd-book records their pedigrees. 

Polled cattle, that is, cattle without horns, have 
been gradually growing in favor in this country as 
well as in Great Britain. The American Agricul- 


turist has in former years called attention to these 


and ten heifers of various ages, was imported by 
Robert J. Kimball, Esq., a banker of this city, 
for the improvement of his private herd at ‘ Suffolk 
Farm,”’ Randolph, Orange Co.,Vt. Though the ani- 
mals are not for sale, the importation is of interest 
to every cattle breeder in the country, as it is not 
possible to bring here a high grade animal of any 
breed without ultimately affecting the general cat- 
tle interests of the country. The selection was 
made by Mr. Kimball with great care, and the 
leading breeders of these animals took pride in 
making it a representative one. The cattle ar- 
rived in this country in good condition. Sketches 
of them were immediately made by our artist. 
We give below that of ‘‘ Bridesmaid,’ a two-year-old 
heifer, purchased by Mr. Kimball from the herd of 
Mr. Lofft, M. P., which received the first prize at 
the Suffolk County Show, the second at the Nor- 
folk, and also the second at the Royal (all England) 
last June. The bull ‘“ Rufus,” of which our artist 
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animals are much less liable to injure one another 
than those with large horns, while the greater 
safety and convenience of the attendants is an im- 
portant point. The venerable A. B. Allen, long an 
authority in all cattle matters, many years ago, in 
the American Agriculturist, advocated as a most 
desirable improvement in American beef cattle the 
importation of polled bulls, to be crossed upon 
long-horned Texan stock. What he saw of polled 
cattle in Europe induced him to make this sugges- 
tion, and the fact that bulls of polled breed 
strongly impress their characters upon their off- 
spring, renders the suggestion as important to-day 
as when it was first made. The leader of this private 
herd, the bull ‘‘ Romeo,”’ comes of a strain which 
has already a high reputation in England and is 
regarded as occupying the same position among 
polled cattle that is held by the “ Princess’ blood 
among Shorthorns. A large share of the cows and 
heifers have taken prizes at the leading cattle 
shows, have excellent pedigrees, and contain 
the blood of the most noted milkers. While the 
polled cows generally give milk rich in butter, 
there is a great difference in their yield at the pail. 
As in the Shorthorns, so celebrated as beef animals, 
there are among polled cattle certain families noted 
as being famous milkers. The editor of the Red 
Polled Herd-Book regards the present herd as “ the 
best selection ever made,”’ giving Americans “an 
opportunity of seeirg good typical animals.” 

We shall watch with a considerable degree of in- 
terest Mr. Kimball’s experiments with these cattle, 
for his personal satisfaction, and may give our 
readers the benefit of them. 


— 


THE lowest valuation of the Indian Corn crop of 
this country, for several years past, exceeds Six 
Hundred Million Dollars. The corn is chiefly 
‘“‘made”’ during 100 days, counting from the last 
week in May, in the largest corn producing States. 
We may, however, reckon this crop as yielding to 
the producers nearly Seven Hundred Million Dol- 
lars, whether sold in the kernel, or condensed into 
pork, bacon, and lard, and allow 117 days for the 
entire growth. In either case, it is an interesting 
thought that, on the average, there are six million 
dollars worth of corn silently gathered from the 
soil and air each day of the growing season. The 
thought is intensified when we remember that 
during many cold days hardly any progress is 
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RED POLLED HEIFER ‘‘ BRIDESMAID.’”’—Drawn by E. Forbes Sor the American Agriculturist. 


likewise presents a picture, is five years old, be- 
longs to J. J. Colman, Member of Parliament, and 
sired ‘‘ Romeo”’ and several others of the Kimball 
importation. We give the picture of ‘‘ Rufus,” as 
a fair illustration of the polled breed at maturity. 
These polled cattle have excellent beef points, take 
on flesh rapidly, while the absence of horns is a point 
of great importance to snippers. The hornless 


made, while on some hot days, succeeding a mod- 
erate rain fall, the growth is three or four times as 
great as on average days. So those people were 
not very wide of the mark, who, when sweltering 
ina hot July or August day, consoled themselves 
and others with the remark, “well, this day is 
worth Twenty Million Dollars to our national crop,” 
to say nothing of the benefit to other growing crops. 























1882. | 
Farming in Egypt. 


The eyes of the world are centred on the Exyp- 
tians, their way of living, manners and customs, 
every thing, in fact, relating to them is eagerly 


read and listened to. It is noteworthy that a 


nation of such antiquity retains so many customs 
of a thousand years ago. 
tions of 


Our artist vives illustra- 


implements used by the farmers of 
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derful growth, we can take into account the fact 
that the following twenty cities would be peopled 
in as many weeks, or, on the average, one of them 
each week, and 52 such cities during a year! 
Springfield, Mass., 33,340; Memphis, Tenn., 33,592 ; 
Portland, Me., 33,810; Utica, N. Y., 33,914; Oak- 
land, Cal., 34,555; Denver, Col., 35,629; Atlanta, 
Ga., 37,409; Lynn, Mass., 38,274 ; Dayton, O., 38,678; 
Lawrence, Mass., 39,151; St. Paul, Minn., 41,473; 
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Pharaoh’s time, taken from the originals found at 
Thebes, and now in the collection of Egyptian 
Antiquities, in the rooms of the New York His- 
torical Society. 

The hoe is an exceedingly well preserved speci- 
men, and such tools are used to-day by the in- 
habitants, without alteration or improvement. We 
append an illustration from a drawing in the Brit- 
ish Museum, by an Egyptian artist of Pharaoh’s 
time. 
in connection with plowing. 


This will show how these hoes were used | 





| 


| 


The basket, also found at Thebes, made of the | 


small ends of the Papyrus leaf, was used to sow 
the seed. 
when found, was filled with nuts. The band of 
cloth.was placed about it to support the sides, and 
a piece of twisted Papyrus made the handle. The 
Egyptian drawing is on the same Papyrus scroll, 
and well indicates the use of this basket by the 
people. 
In this progressive age it seems impossible that 
a nation can retain its primitive ways. 
tiat the wedge now entering in the shape of the 
war with England may change all this, and for the 
sake of the country we trust it may be so. 
ee 


A 16,000 and 40,000 City Every Week. 
Be 


Eight Hundred Thousand People have come from 
other lands, during twelve months past, to make 
their future homes in this country. These alone, 








EGYPTIAN HOE FROM THEBES. 


if settling together, would populate a city of nearly 
16,000 inhabitants every week throughout the year. 
At the average rate of increase du ring the past de- 
cade (3 per cent. per annum), over 14 million are 
nowadded annually. Call this increase for the past 
year only 1,280,000 aside from immigration, and 
adding the 800,000 new-comers, we have an increase 
of population during the past year of 2,080,000, 
or 40,000 for cach week! .To appreciate this won- 


This basket is beautiftilly made, and ; 


It may be | 


EGYPTIAN FARMING.—Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


Camden, N. J., 41,659; Hartford, Conn., 42,015 ; 
Wilmington, Del., 42,478; Reading, Pa., 43,278; 
Nashville, Tenn., 43,350; Scranton, Pa., 45,850 ; 
Minneapolis, Minn., 46,887; Fall River, Mass, 48,961, 
and Charleston, 8. C., 49,984—the average popula- 
tion of the twenty cities being 40,200. 


Again, in the American Agriculturist for May last | 





EGYPTIAN BASKET FROM THEBES. 
we gave the population of each of the One Hundred 


Largest Cities in the United States, the lowest one 
of which has 20,000 inhabitants. The annual 


| growth of our population, including the past year’s 





new-comers, would suffice to make up the entire | 


number of inhabitants found in sixty-eight of these 
100 largest cities—those numbering from 20,000 up 
to 49,984 inhabitants.—Still again: This last year’s 
growth of population would people the whole of the 
State of Indiana, with enough left over to supply 
two-thirds of the State of Delaware; or all of Mas- 


sachusetts and Rhode Island, with 30,000 to spare; | 
| formed a distinct outline, varying in shape 


or all of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and 
Connecticut, with about 140,000 to spare; or it 
would people the whole of Iowa or Kentucky, with 
as many left over as the census-gatherers found in 
all of Nebraska ! 


—_o 


The Story of Guenon’s Wonderful Dis- 





| color of the ears, etc. 
| choice cows on the Island of Jersey at the 


covery. 
ae 
‘*This is most wonderful! Why have you 
nothing about it in the American Agricul- 
turist ?” said a gentleman of agricultural 
tastes, who a few days ago chanced to look 
at Guenon’s latest volume (which, by the 
way, is being translated). ‘‘There are thou- 
sands of your readers who know nothing 
about this, who would be greatly interested 





| of the hair he calls the ‘‘ escutcheon,” and he 
| gives distinct names to its various forms. 


in it.” It is now more than 30 years since | 


Guenon’s theory on Milch Cows was first 
developed. Still, we agree with our friend 


that the subject is one which is new to a | 


large share of the present generation of 
farmers. Those who deal in or raise milch 
cows had long been accustomed, to form some 
estimate of their value as milk-producers from 
certain external signs: the shape and texture 
of the udder, the size of the milk-veins, the 
The owner of a few 


present day does not fail to call attention to 
the ears and the color of the skin as indi- 



























































cating ‘‘ richness.” Guenon’s method differs 
from these in using other external marks, 
and in the discovery of some that allow of the 
prediction of the length of time the yield of 
milk will continue after the cow is again with 
calf. Guenon’s story in brief is this: He was 
the son of a French nurseryman, and early 
learned to notice minute differences in fruit 

















| trees, and to observe that certain marks indi- 

cated excellence in fruit. His powers of 

minute observation he applied to cows. He 

found that external marks, different from 

any that had heretofore been taken into ac- 

count, bore a direct relation to the perform- 
| ance of the animal at the pail. Why they 
should do so, he does not attempt to explain. 
That they do allow the animal’s history to be 
read and its future to be foretold with sur- 
prising accuracy, is a fact which he estab- 
lished before he published his ‘‘system.” He 
went before Government officials and those 
eminent in agriculture, and told the story of 
animals he then saw for the first time with 
an accuracy that astonished their owners 
and others who witnessed it. When Guenon’s 
system was first published, though it had the 
prestige of the endorsement of those eminent 
in French agriculture, it was ridiculed by 
| some, and ignored by many, but the few who 
| took care to examine its merits, found that 
| it had a hard basis of facts. Dairymen and 
| breeders of the present day, while they may 
| not adopt the system in all its details, make 
| more or less use of it. Guenon’s observations 
taught him that the hairs upon the rear of 
the animal, extending from the udder up the 
inside of the thighs, nearly to the base of the 
tail, had a different texture and direction 
from the hair upon the adjacent parts. This 


and in size, or extent, in different animals, 
but always bearing a direct relation to the 
quantity of milk. This peculiar disposition 


These forms indicate his classes, of which 
there are ten; of each class he makes several 
orders founded on the extent of the escutch- 
eon. He also notices various breaks, or 
faults, in the escutcheon, caused by the hair 
taking a different direction, or being of a 
color or lustre unlike that of the escutcheon 
itself. These variations he terms ‘‘ Feathers ” 
(epis), and finds that their position and size 
bear relation to the length of time the flow 
of milk will continue, etc. The various 
markings are illustrated by figures which 
soon familiarize the eye with their outline 
and extent, and facilitate their application 
in practice. Not the least important part of 
Guenon’s discovery is, the markings are 
present upon the males as well as upon the 
females, and in breeding, reference should 
be had to the escutcheon, etc., of the bull as 
well as of the cow, if the best results would be 
had. The markings are also distinct in the 
calf in both sexes, and allow the breeder to 
decide with considerable certainty while the 
animal is yet young whether it is worth 
raising or only fit to sell to the shambles. 
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Cheap Silos. 
D. D. BISHOP. 
> 
Undoubtedly, many farmers would avail 
themselves of ensilage, if they felt that they 
could afford the expense of asilo. Most of 
the plans given are beyond the means of the | 
average farmer, both as to expense of mate- | 
rials, and the cost of the skilled labor to build | 
them. In Bohemia, where ensilage has long | 








EXTERIOR OF SILO BUILDING. 


Fig. 1.— 


been used, no brick wall is thought neces- | 
sary, the cement being laid directly upon | 
the earth ; and I am convinced that there is | 
hardly a situation in this country (certainly 
not unless it be a bad quicksand) where the | 
same method cannot be successfully prac- | 
tised. In any place where a good cistern can | 
be made by plastering directly upon the 
earth, a good, practical silo can also be built 
by the exercise of a little ingenuity. There 
are thousands of places where, with a sub- | 
stratum of red or grey rock, clay, hard-pan, or 
firm gravel, the building of brick walls or 
any other walls would be so much expense 
thrown away. Nothing more is needed than 
the cement and the sand with which to mix it. | 
Set the scantlings with which you expect 
to build the frame, in the corners and sides. 
Brace across, to keep the boards from spring- 
ing in, and then place planks outside the up- 
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Fig. 2.—PLAN OF SILO AND BUILDING. 


and back upon the outside by grouting cement | 
mixed with broken stones, or by pounding the 
earth solid behind the wall. Thus lay the 


width (hight) of one plank at a time all | 


around. When the walls are set, knock out 
the timber and finish the face. 
be made as in figure 2, for strength, filled in 
with stone at the corners (cobbles or broken 
stone) if possible. 

Other things may be as you like, but the 
walls of the silo must be tight. Put the bottom 
in last, strengthened as in figure 3, and fin- 


ish the inside with clear cement washed on | 
| Specimen of wheat and chess coming from 


with a brush, until it is perfectly true up and 
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For 


They should | 





down the sides, and all the holes and crevices 
tight. On many farms some kind of stone 
may be had, when nothing more than com- 
mon stone-mason’s work is needed to produce 
the best results. The floor inside the shed 
should be very firm. Some would prefer to 


| frame timbers of some size around the edge, 


to protect from breakage during the work of 
filling or removing the contents. A liberal 
margin should be allowed on all sides of the 
pit to hold plank, weight-boxes, 
etc., for convenience of working, 
and especially for room upon one 
side, to bring in a large box (or 
car) upon wheels in which to trans- 
port the ensilage to the mangers. 


a general use of silos has been the 
difficulty in handling plank and 
weights without two men’s hands. 
With acommon iron staple towards 
one end of the plank, and some sort 
of handles on the weight boxes, one 
man can cover and uncover the silo 
by means of a simple tackle. The 
point of economy is in the depth of 
the pit. The deeper the better every way. You 
more than double the capacity, and the proba- 
bility of perfect ensilage, by doubling the 


| depth. A silo of this kind can be built in a barn 


cellar, or inside or under any existing building 


| orshed,therebysaving theexpense of covering. 


It is supposed that one end of this is against 
the stable, for convenience in feeding. Some- 
times it may be best to build alongside the 
present barn, making a lean-to roof. It is 


best to plan so as to make no waste in cutting | 


the lengths of lumber usually to be had. 
With ordinary mechanical skill the pit may 


be built (counting thirty cents per cubic yard | 
| for 


for twenty to 
twenty-five cents H 
per square yard 
of inside surface. 
capacity of 
pit and conveni- 
ence of working, 
I do not think 
thattrueeconomy - 
would be exer- /|3eRe 
cised in trying to Fig. 3.—waLL AND BOTTOM 
make one smaller sari tel 

than I have suggested. Another advantage 
is, that the capacity can be increased at any 
time by lengthening the shed if all works 
satisfactorily. The roof is of 18-foot stuff, 
with 3-inch battens: about 1,400 square feet. 
Sides and ends, 6 feet to eaves—about 550 


excavating) S 














square feet. Covering, includingwindowsand | 
The pit itself can be made as | 


fixtures, $45. 
tight as a cistern, strong and perfect, for $80. 
Fixtures, weight-boxes, plank for cover, sills, 
frame, etc., will reach $125. With an ordi- 
nary Indian summer this season, this silo can 
be built and filled before freezing weather. 


=o 


Wheat and Chess.-—-The annual series | 


of letters on this subject, begins with one 
from “B. E.,” Moravia. 


blind, we do not know in which of several 
Moravias our friend resides. However, he 
has done better than the majority of those 
who write us about wheat turning to chess, 


| for he sends a specimen to illustrate his re- 


marks, He writes: ‘“‘I send by this mail, a 





Another objection in the way of | 


No State is given, | 
and the post-mark being, as usual, quite | 
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the same root. I think that in this, nature 
has solved the much mooted question— does 
wheat turn to chess?” He states that the 
specimen came from a field where the ground 
was wet, and the wheat mostly killed by frost 
during the winter, where there are distinct 
stools of wheat and of chess, ‘‘ and numerous 
specimens like the one sent.” We asked our 
associate to accompany us to the basement 
of the office, where there is an abundant sup- 
ply of water, taking the specimen with us, 
This had a few knocks to free the roots from 
the adhering loose earth, and was then placed 
under the tap, until the roots were washed 
perfectly clean. We gave our friend the 
| wheat tops of the specimen, while we took 
the chess stems, asking him to pull gently, 
| and to stop if he felt the breaking of the 
| smallest rootlet, We pulled gently, and ina 
| short time, each of us had, the one, a com- 
| plete wheat plant, and the other, a 
complete chess plant, separated  with- 
out breaking a fibre as large as a silk-worm’s 
thread. A grain of wheat and one of chess 
had fallen close together, and there germi- 
nated ; the plants grew up with intertwisted 
root fibres, but there was no more real con- 
nection between them, than if they had 
grown in different fields, or in separate coun- 
ties. We have made an examination of a 
great number of chess and wheat specimens, 
and the result has always been the same. 
With a careful manipulation, the roots read- 
ily separated, without breaking a fibre. 
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A Brush Puller. 


<—> 

Mr. J. W. Phillips, Essex Co., N. Y., sends 
| us a sketch and description of a brush puller 
which he has used and likes so well that he 
| thinks it would pay any person to build one, 
| who has brush to clear from land. It is also 
| handy to hoist out old stumps, logs, and even 
| stones that lie near the surface. The beam 
‘is made from a 4 by 64-in. hard-wood tim- 
ber, 5 ft. 2 in. long, hewed down at each end 
to 4 in.; the grapple irons, a, are 19 in. long, 
made of 8 by °/,-in. tire iron. They are fast- 

| ened to the beam 16 in. from the back end 
with a large */,-in. gripe which goes through 
the beam at b. The handles fasten on the 
| top of the beam at ¢ by means of a strap of 
iron 2 in. wide, bent over and bolted through 
the beam. The handles pass under this strap 
and are pinned. They are braced up at d with 
a T-shaped standard which holds them 6 in. 

| above the beam at that place. The cross-piece, 
| e, which is notched at the end, to receive the 
handles, is 12 in. long. The handles are held 





A HOME-MADE BRUSH PULLER. 


in the notches by an iron rod at g. There is 
| another strap of iron at f, through which 
runs a lever, to lift on as the team draws. 
The grapple iron pitches forward 2'/, in. from 
| the perpendicular. It took him a half day to 
| make the puller, and at a cost of about $1.50. 
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OCTOBER .—Engraved for the American Agriculturist, after Koch. 


Perhaps the most subtle and winning as- 
pect of October is its repose. In every other 
month Nature is at work, from the first of 
November, when the wintry storms set in, 
and the first snowflake falls, marking the 
first stages of preparation for the spring that 
lies beyond, to late September, when the 
last ripe apples are gathered from the 
trees. Every other month has its special 
work in the economy of the year, but 
in October there is a pause. The work 
of the year has been accomplished, and 





that of the next is still to be begun. At no 
other season is there such a hush, such 
silence in the woods, such brooding peace 
over the meadows and the wide surfaces of 
lake and river. The peace and rest of a Sab- 
bath are in the air, as if Nature had closed her 
workshops and locked the doors of her num- 
berless activities, and turned from work to 
worship. The record of a twelvemonth is 
complete and may be read in the fields 
whose very stubble brings back the vision 
of the waving harvests, in the orchards 


which have gone step by step from the 
fragrance and whiteness of their first 
blooming to the ripe and rounded fruit, in 
the forests which have exchanged their first 
delicate verdure for carnation robes. At no 
time does Nature present a more picturesque 
appearance than during this month. The ten 
thousand city dwellers who have returned 
to their homes, may well regret that they did 
not tarry longer by field and river, among 
the hill-sides, now so attractive in their golden 
foliage, and so rich in their luscious fruits. 























































Ensilaging Corn Fodder. 
BY COL. MASON C. WELD. 
eS 

Ensilage and ensilaging are quite recent 
words that are now adopted into our language. 
The use of the silo for preserving green 
fodder, and especially corn fodder, is so thor- 
oughly introduced, that people are settling 
down in their views about it to common 
sense, or something like it. The idea that we 
can get more or better feed out of a silo than 
we put in is given up, and everybody knows 
that we take out less feed, which is really not 
so good. It is, however, preserved with lit- 
tle loss, and of a very fair quality for feeding, 
provided the silo is well made and treated. 

Corn fodder can be raised more cheaply 
than an equal amount of food in any other 
way, unless, indeed, sorgium or pearl millet 
or some similar plant be used in place of In- 
dian corn, when there might be a question 
as to which plant produced most. The evi- 
dence, so far, is in favor of corn, as being 
the readiest means for converting manure 
into food, which we have at our disposal. 

The silo must be tight—some persons say 
it need not be, but they are wrong. No 
doubt the best are laid up of stone and well 
cemented, but boards willdo perfectly. They 
ought, however, to be matched, or battened, 
and well nailed, so that the pit shall be as 
nearly air-tight as possible. The reason of 
this is that access of air causes decomposi- 
tion, which wastes the fodder, and besides, 
the air promo‘es alcoholic and acetous fer- 
mentation. The formation of alcohol occurs 
in juices of plants, which contain sugar, after 
a single sufficient exposure to the air, and its 
continuance depends upon the presence of 
fermenting substances, also contained in the 
juice. So long as this fermentation contin- 
ues with moderate activity, there can be no 
formation of vinegar, because this requires 
constant access of air. 

In such a mass as corn fodder in a silo pre- 
sents, there must be some alcoholic fermen- 
tation, but there need be but very little. The 
stalks come from the cutter wet with juice, 
and this exposure induces fermentation, 
which sets in at once. Now, if the silo be 
rapidly filled and weighted at once with fully 
300 pounds to the square foot, it will settle 
down to a compact mass, and the fermenta- 
tion will cease, except where the air has ac- 
cess to it. Alcoholic fermentation, I have 
said, is continuous after it has once started, 
so long as the ferment is present. In a silo 
filled as described, the ferment will be soon 
exhausted, for if the knives of the cutter be 
sharp, so as to make a clean cut, nearly all 
the juices of the plant will remain within the 
unbroken cells, hence comparatively secure 
from access of air, and the fermentive prin- 
ciple so locked up as not to be able to con- 
tinue the action. Juice enough is exposed to 
start an active development of carbonic acid 
gas and alcohol from the sugar, and this gas 
fills the whole mass, to the exclusion of the 
air—driving it out, and so, after an active 
‘‘spurt,” the fermentation nearly or quite 
ceases. The way described is not the usual 
or natural way, so to speak, of filling a silo. 
The pit may be all right, the weights may be 
prepared, with the topping planks and every- 
thing in order, but the farmer does not think 
it necessary to hire extra hands, so he begins 
—perhaps with his old cutter, a good one for 


| the stable. 
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dry fodder, but not near fast enough for 
green. He does a good day’s work, perhaps, 
with two teams and four men, and gets his 
silo-a quarter full. This he has well tramped 
down, and is satisfied with his day’s work. 
He finds the next morning that it is quite 
hot, and that pleases him, for he knows, per- 
haps, that fermentation must ensue, and that 
it is necessary to prevent the unfavorable ac- 
tion of the air. So, after working for sev- 
eral days, the silo is filled, well tramped 
down, and possibly sufficiently weighted. 

The result of this tramping is, that the 
stalks, being filled with pith, and the pith 
full of juice, are very much like so many 
little sponges, which, every time they are 
pressed or squeezed, and the pressure taken 
off, return partially, at least, to their former 
size. The cells are thus ruptured, the juice 
in part is pressed out, and air drawn into the 
interior of the pieces of stalk. The more 
thorough and frequent the tramping, the 
more are the juices exposed to the action of 
the air, and the more alcohol will be formed. 
Finally, when this vinous mass is opened, it 
will seem to be well preserved, but has the 
odor of beer, and after a very short expos- 
ure, will be found to be getting very sour. 
The beer odor came from the presence of al- 
cohol, which is rapidly converted into vine- 
gar, so that six to twelve hours’ exposure 
will make some ensilage very sour. Cattle 
will eat it, but it works an injury tothe milk, 
making it unfit food for infants and invalids, 
to say the least. Besides all this, there is a 
very considerable loss of food-value. 

If the silo be not tight, and the air has ac- 
cess to the contents, if there be a lack of 
pressure, or too much exposure to the air 
after the pit is opened, positive decay, which 
cannot be considered ‘‘ fermentation,” is very 
sure to take place. When put down in the 
best possible way, the incipient alcoholic 
fermentation soon gives place to another 
kind, which causes no such loss of valuable 
food-elements. These changes consist in the 
formation of lactic acid—the acid of sour 
milk—and are almost identical with those 
which take place in the stomach after the 
fodder is eaten. This is the fermentation 
which goes on in sauer-kraut, and it makes 
the ensilage sweeter and more palatable than 
that which contains alcohol, and probably 
more easily digested than if it were fresh 
cut from the field. 

To sum upall: The silo should be tight, 
of such a size that it can be filled rapidly, if 
possible, at one operation, without tramp- 
ing, and loaded with the full weight at once, 
even if the weights have to be lifted for fill- 
ing up the silo at some subsequent time. 
The best cutter is the one working most rap- 
idly, and making a clean cut without press- 
ing or bruising the stalks. The best weights 
are no doubt boxes of earth or stones, weigh- 
ing 400 or 500 pounds each, which can be 
most conveniently handled by block tackle. 





Rats.—A New York City merchant 
writes us that he ‘“‘is terribly annoyed by 
large numbers of rats in the coach house at 
his country place,” and asks how to get rid 
of them. We are not told whether the coach 
house is a detached building, or a room in 
In either case, the coach house 


need contain nothing that can harbor rats. 
If the harness is kept in the same room, it is 
| probably hung up in sight, or in closed cup- 
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boards. We assume that the rats, to do their 
mischief, come in from without, and they 
must enter when the doors are left open, or 
through holes they have gnawed in the sides, 
In such a room it will not be difficult to find 
the hole where the rats enter. The holes 
may be effectively closed by tacking over 
them pieces of thin tin plate. This will not 
prevent them from making new holes. Per- 
haps the best plan will be to close all the 
holes but one or two, and set a trap at these, 
One of the best traps is the old fashioned 
wooden one, with a falling door at each end, 
and a platform in the middle for the bait. If 
this trap beset at once, the rats will avoid it, 
Arrange it so that it will not spring, and 
place it in front of the hole until the rats be- 
come accustomed to it, and will pass through 
it without fear. Then, after they have no 
suspicion of it, set the trap, and one or more 
rats will be caught. After disposing of the 
inmates, the trap should be soaked in water 
for a day or two before using again. With 
a little care and patience, all the rats may be 
caught. If poison is not objectionable, Phos- 
phorous paste may be used with fatal effect. 
ee 


Ground Limestone as a Fertilizer. 


> 

[The enclosed letter from W. H. Jordan, 
Prof. of Agriculture in the Penna. State Col- 
lege, to “‘J. C. F.,” Allegheny Co., discusses 
the subject of Ground Limestone as a fertili- 
zer,and with his consent we publish it.—Ebs. } 

Two facts can be stated which will probably 
help you in settling this matter of the use of 
Ground Limestone. First—Neither caustic 
lime (burnt) nor ground limestone is a fertil- 
izer proper. The latter is mainly Carbonate 
of Lime, and the former is mostly Lime, the 
Carbonic Acid having been driven off by heat. 
It would be a rare case where it would be 
necessary to add either lime or limestone to 
supply lime for the use of plants. Both sub- 
stances, if they are of benefit, are so because 
they liberate material in the soil which 
plants take up in growth, that had not pre- 
viously been available. So you see that in- 
stead of adding any valuable plant food to 
the soil, lime really makes it poorer in material 
for future growth. When you add to the soil 
barn-yard manure or commercial fertilizers, 
you are supplying just that material with 
which land that is cropped needs replenishing. 

Secondly—Ground limestone can do nothing 
that cannot be accomplished by caustic lime. 
The only difference between the two is that 
the limestone contains Carbonic Acid which 
burned lime does not. The Carbonic Acid is 
not only of no use to plants when applied to 
the soil combined with lime, but rather the 
chances are greatly in favor of the lime doing 
more good without it. The decomposing 
effect of lime is principally what gives it 
value to the farmer, and if there is any dif- 
ference in this respect, it certainly must be 
in favor of burned lime rather than the lime- 
stone. In our fertilizer experiments this 
year on the Central Experimental Farm, we 
applied lime to one plot, and ground lime- 
stone to another. The yield of oats per acre 
was exactly the same in the two cases, and 
but little more than where no fertilizer was 
applied. No difference could be seen between 
the plots on which the two substances were 
applied ; 500 lbs. of each were used on one- 
eighth of an acre. The experiment will be 
continued during a term of several years. 

If burned lime can be bought more cheaply 
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than ground limestone, as I understand it 
can, I would prefer the burned lime by all 
means. And, let me add, that the only proper 
use of lime is on land to which considerable 
barn-yard manure or other fertilizer is ap- 
plied. The use of lime without any true fer- 
tilizer has in numerous cases resulted in im- 
poverished and broken down fields. 





A “Ladder” for Loading Corn. 
> 

Mr. “A. C. S.,” Gerard, Kansas, writes us 
as follows: ‘‘ Take a plank two inches thick, 





A ““LADDER’’ FOR LOADING CORN. 


ten inches wide, and eight feet long. Nail 
upon one side of it cleats, of one-inch by two- 


inch stuff, at easy stepping distances apart. | 


At the upper end nail upon the underside of 


the plank, a cleat projecting four inches | 
upon either side, to which attach small ropes | 


or chains, and suspend the ladder from the 
hind end of the rack, so that one end of the 
plank will rest upon the ground. This makes 
a very convenient step-ladder, up which a 
man can carry a large armful of fodder, and 
thus load his wagon to its full capacity with 
greater ease than twomen could load it from 
the ground. I find it of great convenience 
to me when hauling corn fodder alone.” 
The ‘‘ Ladder” is shown in the engraving. 
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A Novel Plan for Cold Storage of Butter. 


HON. X. A. WILLARD. 
>_> 





One of the essentials in butter manufacture 
is a good storage room where a proper and 
uniform temperature may be maintained. 
The air should be free from odors, as these are 
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SECTION OF COOL STORAGE ROOM. 











liable to be absorbed by the butter, to the in- 
jury of its flavor. 


opinion as to the best temperature to be main- 
tained, that the butter may hold its flavor | 
longest while being sent to market and dur- 


There is a difference of | 


| ing the time it is exposed to variable temper- 
ature in being distributed to customers. If 
the butter has been kept at very low temper- 

| ature, in ice-cold chambers, it is more liable 
| to be affected by heat when taken out and 
| exposed during hot weather. Some claim 
that butter stored in a temperature of from 
55° to 60° F. gives good results, and is all that 
can be desired for the perfect preservation 
of both the flavor and texture in butter. 
Proceeding upon this idea, a novel cold 
storage room has been constructed at a cream- 
ery in Herkimer Co., N. Y. The room is 10 ft. 
by 20 ft.,and 12 ft. high. Itis 
constructed at any convenient 
place, inside the factory, by 
setting up scantlings upon 
which ceiling, or matched 
boards, are nailed on both sides, 
leaving an air space between 
about 5 inches wide. The top 
of the room is a V-shaped pan 
of galvanized iron, the angle 
projecting upward in _ the 
center — the whole _ resting 
on and supported by ribs of 
1 wood conforming with the shape of the 
| pan, and running crosswise of the room at 


spring water, and onc end is a little lower 
than the other, so that it may be easily drained 
at any time desired. The greatest depth of 
the pan at the sides is six inches. There is 
also a pan at the bottom of the room, raised 
about 6 or 8 inches above the narrow walk on 
one side. The walk is used as a convenience 
for storing the packages, or in moving from 
one end of the room to the other. Substantial 
slats run across the pan, and are placed a few 
inches apart, and upon these slats the butter 
packages are stored. In the operation of this 
device cold spring water is constantly flow- 
ing into and covering the entire surface of 
the pan, or top of the room. The waste 
water is conducted down a pipe into the 
lower pan, and when this last is filled, it 
escapes through a waste pipe at one end. 

The spring water at this creamery is about 
50° in terhperature as it enters the upper pan, 
and the storage room during 
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A Home-Made Roller. 
= 
Mr. O. T. Romig, Montgomery Co., Kansas, 
having received valuable information from 
the American Agriculturist, contributes a 
good plan for ahome-made Field Roller. He 
writes us: ‘‘ Take a log 6 or 8 ft. long, 18 or 20 
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4 HOME-MADE ROLLER. 





inches in diameter, and put pins in each end 
for journals, either of wood 1'/, in., or iron 1 
in. Make a frame of 2 by 4 scantlings or flat 
rails 3 or 4 ft. long, to suit the size of the rol- 
ler. Bore holes for journals a little back of 
center,and also inch-holes two inches from the 
back end of scantlings. Fasten these ends 
together with a chain or rope tight enough to 


| keep the scantlings square with the ends of.. 
| the log. Fasten the front ends together with 





tiff pole il, and i 
the top. This pan is for the reception of cold | . a 7 a ee eee 


across the front, with one end around each 
front corner. Attach the double-tree at the 
middle of this chain. The draft chain and 
the pole will keep the front ends of the frame 
in position, and the chain behind will prevent 
the rear ends from spreading. When the roller 
goes faster than the team, the draft chain will 
slacken, and the front of the frame will drop 
and prevent the roller from striking the team. 
A roller is such a valuable implement, that 
there should be one in use on every farm. 
Even a rough home-made roller is better 
than none, whether it is used to break up 
clods, or to compact the soil after sowing. 


Housing Hay in Norway. 
—<>—_ 
Mr. G. Wankel, Mors, Norway, writes us: 
‘‘As a reader of the American Agricultruist, 
I send asketch of a hay-barn. It is no in- 








| the hottest weather never gets 

above 60°. At the time of my 
| visit, on the 2d of August, the 
weather was very hot, the 





thermometer ranging about 94° 
outside the creamery, while in 
the butter storage room the 
temperature was a little below 
60°. The water in the lower - 
pan absorbs and carries off any = 
| odors, and the air in the room 
| was sweet and pure, in de- 
lightful contrast to some of 
the underground butter cel- 
lars which I have visited. 
This arrangement appeared to be efficient, 


| and as it can be erected cheaply inside of any 
| creamery where running water can be carried 


to the desired hight, it seemed to be worthy 
of adoption. This description of it may 
prove suggestive to those who are in want 
of a good cold storage room for butter. 
The figure represents a sectional view of the 
room ; a, a, are gutters for carrying off drips, 
as there isa considerable condensation of 
moisture on the bottom of the pan. The upper 
edge of the pan is represented at b, and the 
overflow pipe is seen at c; this conducts the 
water from the pan to the tank below. 











HOUSING HAY IN NORWAY. 


vention of mine, but is in common use every- 
where in this country In order to save hand- 
labor in haying, the barn is built close toa 
rise of ground, and a bridge passable for the 
horses with the hay load is laid to the upper 
part of the building. In the farther end of 
the building this bridge is made wide enough 
for turning of horse and wagon. As will be 
easily understood, that the barn must be built 
more strongly, when it is desired to have 
such a bridge capable of carrying a’ horse 
and load upon it. Alsothe bridge itself will 
give additional cost. Furthermore, the horse 
will not be able to take a very large load of 
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hay up such a bridge. But it will be easily 
seen that this manner of building the barn 
saves much hand-labor. The driver has only 
to push the load from the wagon down into 
the bay, and when there it is easy to stow 
it away.” The engraving shows the bridge. 


——  —____ 


Experiments in Keeping Poultry. 
BY P. H. JACOBS, ATLANTIC CO., N. J. 
> 


The keeping of poultry in large numbers 
seems to be a very difficult matter, for poul- 
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Fig. 6.—ARRANGEMENT OF POULTRY HOUSES WITH TWO YARDS TO EACH. 


try farms are rare, and farmers appear to be 
rather averse to such enterprises. That poul- 
try in large numbers are as profitable as 
when but few are kept, has been demonstra- 
ted to my own satisfaction by carefully con- 
ducted experiments, extending over a period 
of over 20 years, and after many losses and 
disappointments, I have come to the con- 
clusion that, no matter how favorable the 
conditions, poultry cannot profitably be kept 
in large numbers, except by division into 
families, not exceeding one dozen in each. 
This proposition I am sure can be verified by 
thousands of our farmers, who are aware 
that a larger proportion of eggs are obtained 
from small flocks than from large. This ar- 
ticle is intended for farmers rather than for 
fowl fanciers, and while it will endeavor to 
show how poultry may be made profitable 
when bred and sold for ordinary purposes, I 
admit the value of all that has been done by 
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Fig. i.—POULTRY HOUSE—EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR. 
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those who have been energetic in improving 
and perfecting the different breeds of fowls. 
The Proper Size of Flocks. 

With the exception of the additional labor 
and quarters necessary, it is as easy to profit- 
ably keep a thousand hens as a dozen, but 
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we must at the outset give up the idea of al- 


lowing large numbers to run together at will, 
as the past has demonstrated such method to 
be-erroneous. The general absence of large 
flocks indicates that farmers consider poultry 
as of minor importance, while in fact there 
is nothing produced on the farm that pays a 
greater percentage upon the capital invested 
than fowls. 
in crowds, over large areas, fowls should be 
divided into families of about 12, never ex- 
ceeding 15. Each flock must possess a poul- 
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try-house and two yards. The object of two 

yards is to allow of high cultivation, clean- 

liness, and to secure freedom from disease. 
Poultry-Houses and Yards 

should be as little expeasive as possible, and 

farmers need not be alarmed at what seems 





Fig. 2.—NESTS, WITH PERCH. 
a great cost, as it is really insignificant in 
comparison with the advantages. There are 
many ways of erecting a cheap poultry- 
house, and each individual may have his own 
methods, which may be superior to that here 
given. Fora cheap affair, I purchase cheap 
but serviceable material. For a dozen hens, 
a house 10 by 10 feet square is quite large, 
and if kept clean, 6 by 6 feet is not too small. 
My houses are small, being 8 feet high in 
front, and 5 at the back. Each house is 
made of weather- 
boarding all around, 
the roof being made 
in same manner, as 
the high pitch car- 
ries off all rains. 
Each has a door, 
consisting of a solid 
20-inch board, and a 
glazed sash in front 
for light. The houses 
face the south. The 
top board in front is hinged, in order to 
open or close for ventilation. The window- 
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sash is taken out in summer, and a wire 
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To succeed, instead of ranging | 
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screen substituted. The house has two 
openings into the yards, one of which ig 
closed when the yard to which it belongs 
is not used by the fowls. The cost of 
such a building is about $5 for material in 
this section, where lumber sells for $20 per 
thousand. Each house has a board floor, 
and the nests are around the house; for a 
dozen fowls, a row at the back and on one 
side is sufficient, as seen in fig. 1, where the 
interior of the house is exposed by removing 
one of the sides. The nests are covered by a 
wide board, over which is a perch for roost- 
ing, as in figure 2. This economizes space, 
The wide board re- 
ceives the droppings, 
and facilitates their 
removal, while the 
fowls can not injure 
themselves in getting 
on or off the roost. , 
The floor is likewise 
clean, and crowding 























together prevented. 
The nests may be 


compared to a long 
box with the front 
taken off, the parti- 
tions being nailed to 
the front piece, and 
being separate and de- 
tachable, can be easily cleaned out. Figure 3 
shows the nest when closed up and B 
represents the nest partitions, which are 
made to fit into A. The nests should be 
roomy ; one foot square answers. With this 
arrangement of nests and roost, one can en- 
ter the house at any time without fear of 
filth, and every morning it is cleaned out, 
using a broom. A liberal quantity of dry 
sarth, mixed with a little ground plaster, 
should always be scattered, over the floor, 
and on the board under the roost after each 
sweeping. Only a few minutes are required 
for the work, and there is no disagreeable 
odor. Twice a month a good whitewashing, 
both inside and outside, is given, keeping 
away disease and vermin. A _ weather- 
boarded house is better than one stripped or 
battened perpendicularly, as the rain cannot 
enter, and it is somewhat open in summer 
from warping and lack of close fitting of the 
boards. This admits of more or less ventila- 
tion. In winter, 
paper the interi- 
or with two or 
three thickness- 
es of old news- 
papers, and the 
house will be 
warm and com- 
fortable. On the 
approach of very 
warm weather, 
the paper is torn 
off. A coating 
of whitewash, to 
which a little glue and flour-paste is add- 
ed, makes the paper lining hard and stiff. 
The Yards. _ 

The fences are made of lath, 100 of which 
will make 30 feet of fence, when placed 
about the width of a lath apart. Three 
strips are used, the laths being nailed to the 
bottom and center strip; and in order to 
complete the hight to 6 feet, another row is 
nailed to the center and top strips, as shown 
by asection of the fence in fig. 4. This re- 
quires, however, more laths. A cheap fence, 
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Fig. 4.—SECTION OF 
FENCE, 





Fig. 5.--LATH FENCE. 
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dispensing with strips altogether, can be | from the handle; firmly rivet a strip of iron, a, 


made by placing posts 3 feet and 9 inches 
apart, and nailing the laths directly to the 
posts, widening the distance towards the top, 
as shown in fig. 5. I believe it to be an error 
to suppose that fowls must have nice grass 
runs. Two yards are recommended for each 
house, which the fowls can occupy alter- 
nately ; this allows the poultry to run in one 


yard, while vegetation is growing in the | 


other for their benefit. This is shown in 
fig. 6.—Other points in relation to the man- 
agement will be given in another article. 


2 oe 


Mending Broken Tools. 


Farming tools, such as shovels, rakes, 
forks, etc., that are much used, will often, 
through carelessness or accident, become 


broken, and with most men, that means to | 


be thrown one side, as utterly useless. By 
exercising a little ingenuity, they could in a 


short time be fitted up to do service for sev- | 


eral years. The head of hand-rakes often 
becomes broken at the point where the han- 
dle enters, and not unfrequently the handle 
itself is broken off where it enters the head. 
In either case the break is easily made good 
by attaching a small piece of wood to the 











Fig. 1.—A MENDED RAKE. 


head, by small nails or screws, as shown in 
figure 1. Should the head be broken where 
one of the bows passes through, it may be 
mended in a like manner, b. Shovels and 
spades, owing to the great strain to which 
they are often subjected, especially by care- 
lessly prying with them, crow-bar fashion, 








figure 2, on top of the handle, and a similar 
one underneath, to the blade and handle, as 


| shown in the engraving. Other broken tools 


! 


| pose of astrengthener and stiffener. 


may be made to do good service by proper 
mending. L. D. S. 


A Wire Fence Strengthened. 
_—~_ 





Hon. Leavitt Burnham, of Douglass Co., 
Neb., sends us a sketch of barbed wire fence 
attachment, which is in use in Western 
Nebraska, and successfully answers the pur- 
As it 


| is readily seen by the animals, it also oper- 


ates as a guard to prevent stock running 
against the less visible wires, and receiving 


I 


| 
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STRENGTHENED. 
injury. It consists simply of rough strips of 
inch board, say three inches wide, extending 


from the base of the posts (set 8 feet apart), 


to a point on the top wire half way between | 


the posts, and attached to the wires by staples. 
Its simplicity and easy construction make this 


| addition to a wire fence worthy of trial. 


ta 





The Laying Out of Grounds.— 


| Friends occasionally write us, saying that 


their grounds comprise so many acres, and 
ask us to furnish a plan by which they may 
lay them out to the best advantage. Some- 
times these requests are accompanied by a 
sketch of the grounds in their present condi- 
tion. While desirous of aiding our readers 
in every practicable manner, we are obliged 
to decline all such requests, if for no other 
reason than that it is impossible for us to 
give the needed time to even make general 
suggestions in individual cases. Even when 


| acomplete map issent us, it would require 


are frequently broken, and usually at the | 
point where the wood enters the blade. This 





Fig. 2.—MENDING A SHOVEL. 


break, bad as it is, should not consign the 
broken parts to the rubbish pile, especially if 
the blade and handle be otherwise in fair 
condition, 


Remove the iron straps or ferule 


| would be of little or no use 


| meeting such requests, that 





’ 


hours, if not days of careful consideration, 
to determine what seems to be the best plan ; 
this it is impossible to give to any one sub- 
scriber. Besides, were we 
to publish a plan suited to 
one particular place, it 


upon any other. It is from 
the utter impossibility of 


we decline them. There are 
several works upon the lay- = 
ing out of grounds, which 
discuss the general points 
to be observed. The best 
our friends can do is, to 
study such works, and apply their teachings 
to their own places. We give here one gen- 
eral rule to be observed: Make no road or 
path that is not needed, that does not lead 
to some point. Fix the points to be reached 
by roads or paths, and let these sweep by 
easy curves from place to place. There are 
many cases in which a straight road is pref- 
erable toa curved one, if so, make it. Use 


common sense in laying out grounds, as in 
| all other matters, and do no unmeaning work. 
Always make a map of the grounds as they 
now are, and a plan of the proposed altera- 
tions, and work from measurement, 
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Substitute for Picket Fence Posts. 
oe 

Mr. W. R. Sawyer, Conecuh Co., Ala., 
writes: ‘‘I send you a diagram of a substi- 
tute for posts in a picket or plank fence. 
Take a piece of ppm 
good hard-wood |fY/ 
inch-board, one |) 
foot wide, and })\%/ 
of the length de- |})|}\!|) 
sired for hight |! |h\)/f 
of fence; saw |\j\\ij 
it diagonally as |\\\\W) i 
shown by the | | 
dotted line in [\\\\iiv) 
figure 1. After |\\\\\W) 
sawing,turn the WT 
broad ends to- | 
gether, thus giv- 
ing a base two 
feet wide. Place the cuts for the ,rail- 
ing- of the fence, as shown in figure 2. 








N\A 


1.—Bo 





| Put a board underneath to prevent the end 


from sinking into the ground. I have used 
this substitute for fence posts and am very 
much pleased with it, as it is substantial, 
easily made, and moreover very cheap.” 





A Convenient Hog Loader. 
ages 

Mr. “E. W. S.,” Huron Co., O., sends us a 
sketch of what hecallsa “‘ hog loader” and rack 
The engraving 
shows the “‘ loader” attached to a wagon, with 
the rack. The bed-piece consists of two pine 
boards, 6 inches wide by 9 feet long. These 
are fastened together by three cross-pieces of 
the same material, of proper length, so that 
the “‘ bed” will just fit in between the sides 
of the wagon-box. A floor is laid on these 
cross-pieces, on which short strips of lath are 
nailed, to prevent hogs from slipping. At 
one end the sides are notched to fit on the bot- 
tom of the-wagon box. There are two sta- 
ples on each side by which the sides are fast- 
ened on. The ‘“‘rack” is made like an ordi- 
nary top-box, with the exception that each 
side is composed of three narrow boards about 
four inches apart, and nailed to three cleats 
(the two end cleats to be on the inside, and 





RACK FOR LOADING HOGS. 


projecting down the side of the wagon-box. 
End-boards are made and fastened in like 
those of an ordinary wagon-box. For un- 
loading the hogs nothing but the bed-piece 
need be used, which, being light, may be 


easily thrown on and taken with the wagon. 
aoa ane : 


Silk Worm’s Eggs.—Judging from 
the number of inquiries we received last 
spring, there are many who would experiment 
in raising silk worms, could they get the eggs. 
We would suggest to those who have eggs 
for sale that they make it known by adver- 
tising and do it very early next season. 
























A “Poke” for a Sucking Calf. 
-_ 

Mr. L. M. Jones, Gallatin Co., Mont., sends 

us the following description of a calf ‘‘ poke :” 


‘‘Make a bow, with a cross-piece under the 
neck, through which insert two sticks, to ex- 





POKE FOR A CALF. 


tend just beyond the nose, one on each side 
of the head. These side-pieces are held up 
by a broad piece of leather over the nose.” 
The engraving makes the device plain to all. 





—_— 


Corn-Knife. 
> 

Mr. Wm. R. Plummer, Huntingdon Co., 
Pa., uses a corn-knife which he makes in the 
following manner: The handle is of hard- 
wood 18 in. long, to which a blade made from 
a piece of an old scythe is fastened by rivets, 
as shown in the engraving. The blade is 15 


A Good 





CORN KNIFE. 


in. long and has the back made flat by ham- 
mering while heated, so that it will not inter- 
fere in cutting. 





An Experiment in Feeding Hogs. 
J. N. MUNCEY, AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, AMES, IOWA. 
a 

During December of 1881 I made the fol- 
lowing experiment with a view to determin- 
ing: first, the exact number of pounds of 
pork a bushel of good corn would make; 
second, to note the effect of heavy feeding on 
the constitution of healthy hogs; third,to find 
out the profit in feeding corn worth 50 cents 
per bushel to hogs worth 6 cents per pound. 





Average Gain of 








Number weight at eachpen| No. lbs. Gain for 
of beginning of for corn each 50 lbs. 
Pen. experiment. 12 days. consumed. | shelled corn. 
B 216.7 $23 353 13.12 
Cc 205.9 76% 343 12.51 
E 220.6 vee'4 320 12.51 
H 202.8 42 321 12.56 
I 224.8 63% 343 ly 10.35 





The conditions of the experiment were:— 
thorough ventilation of the hog-house; pens 
thoroughly cleaned twice each day before 
feeding corn. The shelled corn was fed in 


| est fat-producer. 
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of hogs was given all the corn they would eat. 
The following conclusions were obtained 

| from the experiment:—Dry corn is the great- 
With but three exceptions 
in twenty,the gain was as much the second six 
days as the first six. Increased consumption 
of corn, attended with diminution in gain is 


indicative of irregularity in the functions of | 
| the digestive organs. 


Heavy feeding was in- 
juring the constitution of the hogs, and could 
not therefore have been continued much 
longer, with profit. There was an actual 
profit of $6.99 for 12 days, on 20 hogs. 

The above experiment is essentially a veri- 
fication of other experiments that have been 
conducted heretofore for the same purpose. 
Some years ago an experiment was made on 
the Iowa State Agricultural College Farm 
which showed a gain of 12.63 lbs. per bushel 
of dry corn, and 9.87 lbs. per bushel of soaked 
corn; while in the above experiment the aver- 
age for dry corn is 12.67, and for soaked corn 
10.35. These figures compare very closely 
with each other. Of course the per cent, of 
gain will be influenced to some extent by the 
quality of corn and breed of hog. 





Treatment of the Aftermath. 


o& 

The general practice is, to feed it, or to cut 
and cure the rowen. It is so much money 
in sight, and it is hard to make the average 
farmer believe that anything better can be 
done with it. Asa rule, it is best to let it lie 
upon the meadow to grow as long as it will, 
and then to protect the roots of the grasses 
during the winter. As long as the grass 
grows luxuriantly, there is an addition to the 
fertility of the soil in the increased bulk of 
the roots as well as in the tops. Any soil that 
yields less than two tons of hay to the acre, 





| be made of it. 


needs this increase of fertility, and leaving 


| the aftermath is the best investment that can 


The soil is made better, with- 
out any labor. There are, however, excep- 
tions to the general rule. If a meadow is in- 
fested with-wild carrots, or other weeds that 
blossom and go to seed in the late summer, 
and fall, a second or third mowing is prob- 
ably the cheapest method of subduing them. 
The destruction of the weeds would be a 
greater benefit than the leaving of the after- 
math. Sometimes farmers have unusual facil- 
ities for getting manure at very cheap rates. 
They live near the shore, own or lease beaches, 
and can cart the wrack of the sea: eel-grass, 


| rock-weed, and other sea-weeds in unlimited 
| quantities, at almost all seasons of the year. 


The principal expense is the carting. Or they 


| have excellent muck and peat beds upon the 
| farm, and the raw material of compost heaps, 


V-shaped troughs, and all that the hogs scat- | 


tered on the floor was either put back into the 
trough or weighed and deducted from the 
amount consumed. The hogs were selected 
from a lot of 40, and it was the intention to 
secure uniformity in weight and appetite. 
Each hog was weighed separately and scales 
balanced each time, between 7:05 and 8:30 
A. M., without feed or water. The dry corn 
was weighed each time before feeding, so as 


to be had for the digging and carting. Or 
they are near the village where wood-ashes 
and bones can be had for small cost, and night- 
soil for the carting. in these cases, where the 
meadow can be kept up toa yield of two and 
a half or three tons to the acre at one cutting, 
by top-dressings of sea-weed or cheap com- 
post, it may be justifiable to take a second crop 
of hay. 
yield at least a ton to the acre, and should be 
cut not later than September 1st, to give time 
for athird growth, to make a covering for the 
roots in winter. Hay is among the most 


profitable crops in all the older States, and 
the aim of every farmer should be to steadily 
increase the productiveness of his mowing 
fields. 


‘‘Excelsior” is a good farm motto. 


to avoid any possibility of error; and each lot | 


But in this case the crop should | 
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A Double Latch for a Barn-Door, 
—_ 

Mr. D. A. Kneeland, Washington County, 
Vermont, sends us a sketch of a Barn-door 
Latch, and describes it as follows: ‘‘ The main 
| arms are 3 in. thick and of any desired width: 
| middle arm, 2 in. thick. The pieces a, a, are 
3 in. thick, and fastened firmly by nailing 
| through the boards of the door. The sliding 
| bolts, b, b, are 1'/. in. square, with points 
rounded on the inside. Springs of good ash, 
c, ¢, or other tough timber, 2 in. wide and 1 in, 
thick at the butt, and 3 ft. long, are fastened 
by bolts or heavy screws. The lever, d, 
operating the springs and bolts is 3 ft. long, 
1 in. thick, and 6 in. wide where bolted on, 
The wires, e, e, are rather larger than a pail- 
bail, and are fastened to the sliding-bolts and 
to the lever by heavy screws. The threshold 
of this door is the first plank of the floor, and 
slanting outward. A mortise is made to re- 
ceive the sliding bolt, and a piece of tin or 
sheet-iron is bent and nailed on, to make a 
smooth place for the bolt to slide upon and to 
prevent the part from wearing. A similar 
mortise and inclined plane are made in the 
door-cap. A wooden pin under the long arm 
of the lever guards against breaking the 
springs by bearing down too hard. In using 
the latch, press down the lever and push open 
the door. In closing, let go of the lever and 
swing the door back, when it is instantly fast- 

































































BARN-DOOR LATCH. 


This latch cannot 
warp or get out of shape, and a child can open 


| ened at top and bottom. 


or shut it.” The engraving shows the latch 
ready for the door tu be opened. 


—= o> 


Keeping Eggs.—Perhaps more than the 
usual number of inquiries as to preserving 
eggs until the time of high prices, has come 
tous this eason. This is probably in part due 
to the great pretensions of the ‘‘ Ozone” 
chaps, who claim that eggs may be preserved 
very cheaply by their process. As this so-call- 
ed ‘‘ Ozone” is nothing but Sulphurous Acid, 
produced by the burning of sulphur, while it 
may preserve the eggs, we do not believe that 
it can be used without imparting to them an 
unpleasant flavor. All the methods for pre- 
serving eggs now in use depend upon the fact 
that the shell is porous, and if these pores can 
be so closed as to prevent the access of air, 
| the contents of the shell will remain good for 
| alongtime. There are two principal methods. 
| One is, to smear the surface of the eggs with 
| something that will close the pores, and then 
| pack them in some material that will prac- 
| tically exclude the air. The eggs are smeared 

with lard, coated with Linseed or Cotton-seed 

Oil, or with Shellac Varnish, and are after 




















wards packed in bran, dry sand, or other sim- 
ilar material. These methods will answer for 
home use, but whatever may be the coating 
material, the surface of the shells will have an 
unnatural appearance, which will prevent 
their ready sale in the markets. So far as we 
are aware, the only practical method to pre- 
serve eggs to be sold, is to place them in Milk 
of Lime. Lime is slaked and prepared as for 
white-wash and the eggs are covered with and 
kept in this, until wanted for market. The 
eggs, according to the extent of the opera- 
tions, are placed in barrels or in brick vats 
built for the purpose. Some recipes advise 
the addition of Cream of Tartar to the Lime- 
wash, but this is of doubtful value. The eggs 
when sent to market are removed from the 
lime and thoroughly washed, and when dry 
are packed in barrels of cut straw, like other 
eggs. In the N. Y. market they usually bring 
about five cents a dozen less than fresh eggs. 


San rn 


The Southern Cow Pea, and Its Uses at 
the North. 
ae 

Some ten years ago, finding that the Cow 
Pea, so important in southern agriculture, 
had no recorded history, we undertook to 
investigate it. Through the kindness of 
friends in several Southern States, we re- 
ceived samples under more than thirty dif- 
ferent names. These were reduced, by classi- 
fying them according to the size and color of 
the seeds, to twenty distinct varieties, ranging 
in size from that of the ordinary ‘“‘ Marrow” 
white bean down to some much smaller than 
a pepper-corn. The colors ran from dead 
whit>, through yellow, red, and purples, with 
variously marked kinds, to black. Some of 
these are cultivated in the South as table 
varieties, but the majority are of value as 
farm rather than as garden crops. It may 
be added that the plant is not properly a pea 
(Pisum), nor is it a true bean (Phaseolus), but 
it belongs to the tropical genus Vigna, and 
the numerous varieties are probably forms of 
V. Sinensis, of the East-Indies. As to the 
method of introduction of these generally 
cultivated plants, we have as yet no definite 
information. To the southern farmer this 
pea (the name being well established, can not 
be changed even if incorrect) is as important 
as is clover to the northern farmer. As a 
green manure, as a green fodder, and made 
into hay, it is in each case of the greatest 
value. Within a few years the attention of 
Northern farmers has been drawn to the Cow 
Pea, as shown by the fact that some seedsmen 
offer them in their catalogues, as well as by 
the inquiries that come to us by letter. 

There are two uses for which this pea may 
be of value in the Northern States—as a green 
manure and as a green fodder, or soiling 
crop, either directly from the field, or in the 
form of ensilage. For these uses, it does not 
matter if the seeds will not mature in the 
Northern States, as a supply can always be 
had from the South. It is not likely that it 
will be of much value in the North as a hay 
crop or for human food. As a crop to plow 
under it has the advantages of quick growth 
and of producing a heavy mass of vegetation 
—indeed, almost too heavy, it being some- 
times difficult to turn it under, a peculiarity 
that however does not detract in the least 
from its value as a soiling crop. 

The varieties most esteemed in the Southern 


States for plowing under are the “Clay,” | 
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| « Black,” and ‘‘ Whippoorwill,” and these are 
the kinds offered by Northern seedsmen. 
These will grow on very poor soil, and in the 
Southern States two crops are grown in a sea- 
son, which will not be practicable at the 
North where the season is shorter. 

Wherever the Cow Pea is tried, it should 
not be sown before the ground becomes warm 
and the weather settled. Being a tropical 
plant, it should not be put into the ground 
before ‘‘ corn-planting time.” For all but the 
poorest lands, one bushel of seed to the acre 
is the usual quantity, but on very poor soil 
six pecks are used. The seed is sown broad- 
cast on plowed land, and turned under with 
a light furrow and harrowed in. 


——— 


The Proper Treatment of Pears. 


—_ 


Many who have planted pear trees, fail to 
have the fruit in its best condition; suppos- 
ing that it is not mature until it is mellow, 
they allow it to hang until it is soft. We 
know no exception to the rule that pears 
should be ripened off of the tree. After a 
pear has made its growth and matured its 
seeds, it rests for a while. Sooner or later 
decay begins ; the first step in this is for the 
flesh to become soft and juicy throughout, 
a mellowing, and this is when it is in eating 
condition ; the next step is actual decay or 
rottenness. The time between complete 
maturity and the mellowing varies greatly in 
different varieties, from a few days to, in the 
winter pears, several months. When the 
fruit is mature, it makes preparations for 
dropping. The hold upon the tree is grad- 
ually loosened, a line of demarcation, a joint, 
so to speak, is found where the stem joins the 
twig. A short time before the pear could 
not be picked without using force and break- 
ing the stem ; when mature, merely raising 
up the pear to a horizontal position will rup- 
ture the slight hold its stem has upon the 
tree, and it will break off with a clean, 
smooth surface. This, the readiness with 
which the stem will separate, is the best test 
of maturity; when the hold is so readily 
broken, the fruit can receive no more from 
the tree, and the sooner it is gathered the 
better. In picking, merely lifting the pear 
to a horizontal position will cause, a separa- 
tion, and make the task easy. Where there 
are many pears, it is well to have a fruit-room, 
with shelves upon which they may be laid 
and can be easily inspected. Exclusion of the 
air appears to aid the ripening, and drawers 
or shallow boxes are preferred to shelves. 
Unless a very dry one, a cellar is not so suit- 
able as an upper room. The finest-colored 
pears we ever had, was where the fruit was 
spread upon a blanket and covered by an- 
other. Winter pears should be kept as cool 
as possible in barrels or boxes, treated, in fact, 
just like winter apples, until needed for use, 
when a few at a time may be placed in a warm 
room to finish and mellow them. The im- 
portance of gathering as soon as full-grown 
is seen in Clapp’s Favorite; when picked 
early and carefully kept, it is one of the most 
beautiful of pears, and of good quality. If 
left on the tree until mellow, it will be rotten 
at the core and utterly worthless. The uni- 
versally popular Bartlett is ordinarily second- 
class as to quality, but by picking very early 
and carefully ripening, it isso much improved 





as to seem like another variety. 
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Leaves for Bedding. 


In the scarcity of rye straw, and the ab- 
sence of saw-dust, and other material for bed- 
ding cattle, we have been forced to use forest 
leaves to keep the horse and cow in cleanly 
condition, and on the whole are much pleased 
The gathering was from the 
road side, and along the walls, where brush 
and leaves had accumulated for years. A 
few basketfuls were put under the animals 
every morning, and kept there until they 
were well saturated with the urine, and then 
thrown out into the manure heap. With a 
plenty of this material, kept dry under a 
shed, and used abundantly, there is very lit- 
tle loss of liquid manure. As an absorbent, 
it is much more effective than we expected 
to find it. Leaves have a high reputation as 
a material for the hot-bed and the compost 
heap, and are worth the labor of gathering, 
in most cases for their fertilizing properties. 
Cords of them are going to decay in the sight 
of almost every rural home, and it is the rare 
exception that they are utilized. Meanwhile 
the fields and garden are famished for want 
of manure, or supplied with concentrated 
fertilizers at forty dollars a ton. Cc. 





A Home-Made Hoe. 
— eee 

‘*Reader,” Worcester Co., Mass., saw in 
the June American Agriculturist (1881) a de- 
scription of several useful tools made from 
old scythes, and sends us a description of a 
hoe made from an old scythe. He writes: 
‘*Tt is the best tool I have ever used amongst 
small vegetables in the early part of the sea- 
son. Take 18 
inches of the 
point-end of the 
scythe, cut the 
blade from the 
back, leaving 6 
inches of the 
point ; heat and 
bend it into the 
shape shown in the engraving, so it will 
hang right, and drive it into an old hoe han- 
dle. Large weeds can be pulled with it by 
forcing the point down close to the weed, 
and pulling gently on both until the weed 
gives way. It is also a useful implement for 
the women to use in their flower gardens.” 
on 
Destroying Wild Carrots.—The car- 
rot is one of the most troublesome weeds 
with which the farmer has to contend. It is 
so hardy and prolific, that in some of the 
States laws have been passed for its sup- 
pression. If neglected, it will spread over 
pastures and meadows, and take possession 
of the road sides. They do not’show them- 
selves much in the early part of the season, 
but after the mowing in June and July, they 
shoot up rapidly, and show their white blos- 
soms in every direction. Some farmers seek 
to destroy them by pulling them up by the 
roots, an effectual, but very expensive pro- 
cess. The plant is a biennial, and if it is not 
permitted to scatter its seeds it can just as 
surely be eradicated by mowing, while in 
blossom, or any time before it drops its seeds. 
There is little danger of leaving it until Au- 
gust, or early in September. If cut before 
seeding, the plants may be left upon the 
ground. If later, gather into heaps and 

burn, or put into a compost heap. 





A USEFUL HOE. 
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Hemp and Hemp-Seed. 
> 
Numerous inquiries indicate a renewed 
interest in Hemp Culture, though a share of 


these have in view the production of the seed 
rather than the fibre. The method of cultiva- 


Fig. 1.—HEMP—FEMALE AND MALE PLANTS. 


tion is quite different. To produce the finest 
fibre, the plants need to stand closely and 
bear but few and small branches; in raising 





| 


seed, the plants must have room to develop | 


and to produce numerous strong branches. 

Hemp is affected by soil and climate to a 
remarkable degree. It requires in all cases a 
strong soil, and if allowed to ripen its seeds 
is an exhausting crop. It does not do so well 
on new Jand ; hence other crops are raised for 
a few years before growing hemp upon it. 
In this country the plant grows about 8 feet 
high, but in southern Europe it grows to 15 
and even 20 feet. The most singular effect 
of climate upon the plant is seen when it is 
cultivated in India. There the plant produces 
a resinous matter which exudes upon the 
surface of the stems and leaves. This has 
powerful intoxicating qualities, and is the 
active principle of the hashish, used in the 
East to bring on a state of unconsciousness, 
accompanied by blissfuldreams. The Indian 
Hemp was for a long time supposed to be 
a distinct species, but it is in no other respect 
different from the common plant, and the 
seeds of the Indian plant, when sown in a 
northern climate, produce only ordinary 
hemp, without any of these marked properties. 

When cultivated for the fibre, the seed is 
often sown broadcast ; but it is better to sow 


| 
| 
| 
| 








in drills, as the plants can be cultivated while | 


young. They soon become large enough to 
keep down all weeds. 
pecks of seed to the acre is the usual quan- 


| with a flail. 
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tity ; but sometimes, when a fibre of unusual 
fineness is desired, two bushels are sown. 


In raising Hemp-seed, the land is well | 


manured, and the seed planted in hills three 


| and a half feet apart each way, sowing a 
‘ dozen or more seeds to the hill. 


The crop is 
cultivated with plow and 


the first hoeing the num- 


six in each hill, and at the 
last working, when the 
plants are about 18 inches 
high, they are thinned 


in the hill. 
staminate and pistillate, or 
male and female flowers, 
in different plants. 


som plant,” as the planters 


pollen to fertilize several 
pistillate or ‘‘ seed plants.” 
As there is an excess of 
these, a share is pulled as 
soon as they can be dis- 
tinguished. The difference 
in appearance between the 
two sexes is seen in figure 
1. The pistillate flowers are 


while the staminate are in 
oper panicles. 


figure 2. 


staminate plants save one 
in every other hill in each 
alternate row. After those 
allowed to remain have 
shed their pollen, which 
may be known by their 
ceasing to yield a dust 
when shaken, they are to 
be pulled. When a share of the seeds are 


ripe, the plants may be cut or pulled, tied in | 


convenient bundles, and placed in stooks 
until all are ripe, when they are threshed out 
It is best to use a barn-sheet 
or other cloth upon which to lay the bundles 
while threshing. Hemp-seed contains about 
one-fifth of its weight of oil; the chief con- 
sumption of the seed, aside from that used 
for planting, is as a food for cage birds. 
—_ —E——— 

Hens in Confinement.—It is a com- 
mon notion that hens kept in yards during 
the summer and fall cannot be made profit- 
able. It is true, they will not lay as well as 
with a free range about the premises. But 
with proper food and restricted freedom, the 


hens will lay fairly, and three-months-old | 
chickens will grow about as fast as in perfect | 


freedom. They should have an hour’s run 


| before roosting time, to get grass and insects, 
| with a little watching to keep them out of 


young plants and the ripening fruits. They 
want large, roomy yards, with regular atten- 
tion, and feed, every day, by one person, who 
is responsible for their welfare. The princi- 
pal feed of laying hens should be early in the 
morning—a variety of grain, and about as 
much as they will eat. 
any vegetable waste from the garden, and 
keep this always by them. For animal food 
we have never found anything better than 


From four to six | sour milk. Clean water should be kept in 


the yards and be renewed regularly every day. 


hoes, the same as corn. At | 


ber of plants is reduced to | 


again, leaving only three | 
The hemp has | 


One | 
staminate plant, or ‘‘ blos- | 


term it, produces sufficient | 


in dense leafy clusters, | 


These are | 
more distinctly shown in | 
The usual meth- 

od is to cut out all the 


For green food, give | 
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Increasing the Value of the Cotton Crop, 
ee 

Before the war a large share of the Cotton 
Seed was a waste product. Aside from that 
needed for planting, some little was used as 
manure, but the great bulk of it was thrown 
away. At present cotton-seed sells readily 
| in Louisiana at $12 to $15 a ton, and some- 
| times higher. Good judges estimate that the 
value of the cotton crop has been increased 
about one-third, adding to the income of the 
| cotton-growing States not far from $100,000,- 
000, annually. The production of this vast 
sum from a heretofore waste product is due 
to the inventors of machinery. The seed has 
a coat of fine lint which the gin does not re- 

| move. This is now taken off and utilized, 
and the shell of the seed is left perfectly 
smooth and ready for hulling. The huller 
cracks the shell, liberates the kernels, and dis- 
charges the hulls. The hulls or husks are of 
value as a fertilizer, especially after they have 
been used as bedding for animals. The ker- 
nels are pressed, to extract the oil, the most 
valuable product of the seed. The cake left 
in the press after all the oil possible has been 
extracted, is still a rich food for animals, espe- 
cially cows in milk ; this is ground, and as 
‘*cotton-seed meal,” meets a ready sale— 
especially abroad, a large share being ex- 
ported. The crude oil from the press is clari- 
fied, and the residuum from this process is 
| used in making soap. The finished oil can 
with difficulty be distinguished from the best 
olive oil, and may be used for the same pur- 
poses, including salad dressing. The oil is 
coming into use in southern families as a 
substitute for lard in frying, etc., and the 
coarser kinds for burning and soap-making. 
That it is much like olive oii is shown by the 
fact that the best markets for cotton-seed oil 
are found in those countries which produce 
the most olive oil. We have been much inter- 
ested in the development of this important 
southern industry, and in 1877 described a 
new huller which has since contributed much 
to its advancement. We certainly have a 
great advantage over those countries which 
must grow the Olive, Rape, Bene, and Poppy, 








f 
Fig. 2.—FLOWERS OF HEMP—MALE AND FEMALE. 


expressly to produce oil, as we have at hand 
a material from which to produce it, which, 
in one sense, costs nothing. It is said that 
there are now about 70 oil mills in operation. 




















1882. ] 
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Lily ”—Gladiolus. 
If there is a plant that deserves to be pop- 
ular, it is the Gladiolus or ‘‘ Sword Lily.” It 


The “Sword 


is showy in the garden, and when the spike | 


is cut, its flowers will remain in perfection 
longer than most others. The spikes, a foot 


into the ground and the spike tied to it in such 
a manner as to completely conceal it. In 
autumn, before the ground freezes, the bulbs 
are to be taken up ; they should be lifted with 
care, in order to save any little bulbs that 
may be attached. Let the bulbs, with such 
leaves as may remain, be exposed all day to 


or more long, are closely set with the flowers. | the sun, then take them to an airy room and 





THE GOLDEN-PURPLE AND DRAGON’S-HEAD GLADIOLUS. 


And in what a variety! From pure white 
through all the yellows on one side; from the 
palest blush, through many shades, to the 
most intense of scarlet ; and added to these 
“self colors” there is a wonderful variety of 
markings, blotchings, and shadings produc- 
ing the most brilliant effects. But the ex- 
pense ?—If one wishes the choice, new, named 
varieties, they will cost from 25 cents up to 
$3 each, and are often worth all they cost. 
But our desire is to popularize the Gladiolus, 
hence we advise the beginner to start with 
unnamed varieties ; fine ‘‘mixed varieties” 
may be had at a dollar a dozen, and in large 
quantities for less. Very satisfactory kinds 
may be had at this low price, and the begin- 
ner can learn about the plants and make his 
future purchases knowingly. The ease with 
which the Gladiolus is cultivated commends 
it. Plant in spring in good soil, at inte-vals of 
a week, until the middle of June, and a long 
succession of bloom may be had. The soil, 
while good, need not be over rich; do not 
crowd the bulbs—a foot between them is 
none too much, and in planting, let the top of 
the bulb be four (in very light soil, six) inches 
below the surface. The flower-spikes are 
very heavy, and it is well to give each a sup- 
port ; a willow or other stick can be thrust 
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allow them to remain several days until the 
dry exterior shows that they are well cured. 
Cut off the top and keep the bulbs in winter in 
a cool, dry place where they will not freeze. 

The Gladiolus is propagated from seeds, 
and by offsets from the old bulb. It is only to 
obtain new varieties that seeds are sown ; the 
usual method is from the offsets. The bulb 
that is planted dies; in autumn it will be 


| found ina withered state, with a new bulb by 





its side ; sometimes there will be two, three, 
or more new large bulbs, and often a host of 
small ones, the size of a peaor less. These 
little bulbs, if carefully saved and cultivated 
for a year or two, or more, will make bloom- 
ing bulbs ; in taking up in fall, these bulblets 
should be looked to, and those bulbs which 
have them should be laid on paper to dry. 

Our remarks thus far apply to what are 
known as the French Hybrid Gladiolus (Glad- 
iolus gandavensis), the real origin of which 


| is not precisely known. These present a great 
| number of varieties, and are generally so 





fine that cultivators seem to forget that there 
are any others. There are a number of dis- 
tinct species, some of them are quite as fine 
and as worthy of cultivation as the better 
known and more popular French Hybrids. 
We have cultivated several of the species 
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this year with much interest. The Free- 
flowered Gladiolus (G. floribundus,) is one of 
the oldest of all ; the bulb is quite small, and 
in ordinary winters hardy, but it is safer to 
take it up. While in most kinds the flowers 
form a one-sided spike, in this they are on 
both sides of the stem, erect, rather regular, 
and of alight pink, with darker markings. 






THE DOWNY OR HOARY. SKULLCAP. 


The Gold and Purple Gladiolus (G. purpu- 
reo-auratus,) is comparatively recent ; while 
it does not warrant the high claims made for 
it when first introduced, it is a neat and dis- 
tinct species, and has, when crossed with 
others, produced varieties handsomer than 
itself, especially the one called ‘‘ Marie Le- 
moine,” which we have also flowered. The 
flower stalk is very tall and slender; the 
flowers somewhat nodding, pale yellow, 
(hardly ‘‘golden,”) with two broad purple 
blotches on the lower divisions. It is the 
few-flowered one at the left in the engrav- 
ing. The other is the Dragon’s-head Gladi- 
olus (G. dracocephalus), the flower in profile 
having some resemblance to the head of an 
animal. The color is bronzy-yellow, more 
odd than brilliant. The flower in this is 
large, and has great firmness or substance, 
qualities that will be useful in hybridizing. 








The Skulleaps. 
—>— 


The Skullcaps derive their name, as well as 
their botanical designation (Scutellaria) from 
a peculiarity of the calyx; after the corolla 
falls, the mouth of the bell-shaped calyx is 
closed by an appendage (scutella, a dish) which 
gives the whole a resemblance of a tiny hel- 
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met. There are nearly 100 species of Scutel- 
laria found in the temperate parts of the 
world, of which over 20 belong to the United 
States. While many are small and weedy in 
appearance, a few are sufficiently showy to 
rank among ornamental perennial plants. 
The Downy (or Hoary) Skullcap, Scutellaria 
canescens, grows nearly the whole length of 
the Atlantic States, and as far west as Illinois, 
but is more abundant southward. This has 
a branching stem two to four feet high, and 
leaves and flowers of the shape and size shown 
in the engraving. As the name indicates, the 
plant is usually covered with a fine, soft, whit- 
ish down, which gives it a hoary appearance, 
though this often almost disappears, and the 
foliage is dark-green. The flowers are of a 
peculiarly clear light-blue, to which a small 
white spot upon the lower lip of the corolla 
gives a peculiar brilliancy. Though individ- 
ually small, the flowers are produced in such 
abundance that the panicle is quite showy. 
As a plant to grow among spring-flowering 
shrubs or in the wild garden, we are much 
pleased with it. It blooms in August, at a 
time when flowers are scarce, and gives us a 
clear, lively blue, a color which is not com- 
mon at any season. Two or three low-grow- 
ing Skullcaps, from Japan and Europe, are 
in cultivation as pleasing rockwork plants. 


The Care of House Plants. 


With the improvements in the heating of 
houses, the culture of plants in our dwellings 
has greatly diminished. Most persons can 
recollect plants that had been cultivated from 
year to year so long that they seemed to be 
members of the family. Grand old Lemon- 
trees, fine specimens‘of Laurestinus and Pit- 


tosporum are now rarely seen in house cul- | : bgt é 
| uously until the soil in the pot is merely mud, 


ture, and the Ivy, capable of such varied orna- 
mental uses, is becoming uncommon. When 
our dwellings were heated by open wood fires, 
the chief care needed by the plants was to 
protect them from the cold. At present this 
is the least of our troubles, but others have 
come in its place. Still, even under all 
present disadvantages, plants may be suc- 
cessfully cultivated in the windows of the 
dwelling, if a few simple directions are fol- 
lowed. One great enemy to house plants is 

Dust.—If there are plant shelves at the 
windows, or the pots are placed upon a 
table or stand, contrive some cover for them 
at sweeping time. This may be, for plants on 
shelves, a curtain of some light materiai— 
the lighter the better, to be suspended in such 
amanner as to cover them. If the plants 
are on a table, contrive an upright post or 
stick to be set in a hole in the middle of the 
table, to hold up the center of a spread of 
some kind that will cover the plants. In the 
absence of such protection, contrive some 
method of using old newspapers. Before 
sweeping, protect the plants by the use of a 
covering, and let this remain over them 
until the dust has completely settled. 

All smooth-leaved plants, especially Ivy, 
Camellias, Cape-Jessamine, and the like, 
should have their leaves washed with a soft 
sponge—a rag will answer—on both sides, 
with tepid water, at least once a week. If 
this is once tried, it will be found much less 
trouble than one would suppose, and the in- 
creased beauty of the foliage will lead to its 
repetition. Rough-leaved plants, such as 
Geraniums, and many others, cannot be 
washed to advantage. Set these in a bath- 
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tub, or in a sink, and give their leaves a good 
drenching by using a garden syringe if one is 
at hand, or else a watering pot, one with 
fine holes, holding it up high so that the water 
will fall with force upon the leaves. After 
dust, the great trouble with house plants is, 

InsEcts.—If one allows these to get the 
mastery, the case is difficult ; but if the plants 
as soon as brought indoors have proper atten- 
tion, insects need give but little trouble. The 
three great remedies for insects upon house- 
plants are—The Fingers, Tobacco, and Water. 
One who loves plants and watches them, will 
note the first appearance of Scale, Mealy-bug, 
or other insect large enough to be readily 
seen, and remove it. Scale may be readily re- 
moved by a blunt knife, and Mealy-bug may 
be picked off by a match whittled to a point. 
Keep a supply of tobacco-water made by 
pouring boiling water upon tobacco-stems or 
any cheap kind of tobacco. When used, this 
is to be diluted, as the rule goes, ‘‘ to the color 
of boarding-house tea.” Diluted in this man- 
ner it may be showered upon plants infested 
with plant lice. Preferably, it may be placed 
in a keg or tub, and the plants infested with 
insects dipped in it for a few seconds, moving 
them gently about. The most troublesome of 
all insects in Cry rooms is the Red Spider, a 
minute mite which attacks the undersides of 
the leaves. When the leaves of a plant turn 
brown, Red Spider is the probable cause. A 
frequent application of water, as mentioned 
under Dust, is the remedy. In this case, lay 
the pots on their sides so that the water will 
reach the under surface of the leaves. An- 
other lack of success with house plants is 

Too MucH WatTER.—If a plant is not in 
flourishing condition, the common remedy is 
water, and it is watered again and contin- 


in which only the roots of aquatic plants can 
live. Vastly more house-plants are injured 
by too much than by too little water. 
is but one rule for giving water to house- 
plants, that is—give water when it is needed. 
There should be no indiscriminate daily 
watering, drenching all alike. It is far better 
for a plant to occasionally get a little dry, and 


| for its leaves to flag and droop, than to keep 


its roots soaked by an excess of water. The 
soil in the pots of house plants should be 


| moist, like that of good garden soil just below 


| insects, and watering, the window cultivation | 





the surface. If in this condition, no more 
water is needed. One by observing the soil, 
its color, and the manner in which it feels 
when pressed by the finger, can soon learn to 
judge whether water is needed or not. An- 
other frequent trouble with house-plants is 

WORMS IN THE SorL.—Every one who cul- 
tivates house plants should learn to readily 
remove the ball of earth from the pot, so that 
it can be inspected. By exposing the ball, the 
large earth worms may often be seen upon its 


surface, and can be picked off. These, as well | 


as smaller worms that sometimes infest the 
soil, may be readily killed by the use of lime- 
water. Slake a piece of lime as large as the 


| fist in a pail, and when slaked, fill the pail 
| with water, stir, and let it rest. Use the per- 


fectly clear water upon the soil in the pots. 
By observing these precautions as to dust, 


of plants will be comparatively easy. Not 
only for the health of the plants, but of that 
of the inmates of the dwelling, the air, 
however heated, should be moistened by 


proper provision for the evaporation of water. | 
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Even in localities where winters are severe, 
there are not many days in succession jn 
which the window may not be opened for g 
short time in the middle of theday. All such 
opportunities for giving the plants fresh air 
should be utilized, and what is good for the 
plants will not injure those who care for them, 


—_—— 


The Improved Dandelion. 


Dandelion, while common in fields and 
road-sides, is a plant rarely seen in our gar. 
dens. It as well deserves a place among our 
cultivated plants as some that are generally 
grown. We do not, of course, refer to the 
common wild Dandelion, but to the plant ag 
it has been improved (amélioré) by the French, 





Fig. 1.—WwILD DANDELION. 


There is nearly as much difference between 
the Improved Dandelion and the common 
wild plant as there is between a fine Orange 
Carrot and the wild Carrot, so abundant as 
a weed nearly all over the country. The en- 
gravings show the relative size and difference 
between the two plants, the Wild and the In- 
proved. The contrast is interesting, as show- 
ing what may be done in a few years witha 
common wild weed by successive vearly sow- 
ings of seeds from the best developed plants, 
Not many years ago Vilmorin, by a similar 
course with the Wild Carrot, and Carriére with 
the Wild Radish, produced valuable varieties 
from plants that are both mere weeds. With 
good culture, the Improved Dandelion will 








Fig. 2.—IMPROVED DANDELION. 


| form dense tufts of large, succulent leaves, 
| 18 inches or more across. The French use 
| Dandelion as a salad, first blanching it by 
tying up the leaves, or by other methods used 
| for Endive. We have cultivated it for several 
years especially to use for “greens,” and 
would not willingly be without it. 

The seed may be sown in rows two feet 
apart, and when the plants become crowded, 
they should be thinned to 12 or 15 inches in 
the row. The thinnings may oe used if de- 
sired ; the remaining plants are to be culti- 
vated during the season. The seeds may also 
be sown in aseed-bed and the plants, when 
large enough, transplanted, setting them at 
the distances above mentioned. The principal 
seed stores have the seeds of the Improved 
Dandelion. When the ground freezes it is 
well to put some litter between the rows, not 
for protection from cold, but to keep the leaves 
from being soiled. In spring, after the growth 

















has made some progress, the leaves may be 
cut, taking care to leave the central tuft to 
grow ; several successive cuttings may be 
made the same season, and the plants will 
last for several years. When used for salad, 
the whole tuft or crown is cut, the center 
being tenderest; as this prevents future 
growth, the plants must be renewed annually. 





Introducing Weeds. 


—<—— 

That some very troublesome weeds were 
scattered over the country by having been at 
one time in cultivation in the flower garden, 
we have a marked illustration in the Toad- 
flax or “‘ Butter and Eggs” (Antirrhinum vul- 
gare). This is very common along the road- 
sides in many parts of the country, and when 
it gets a foothold in a pasture it stays there. 
This is probably the most widely distributed 
weed that was thus introduced. Some plants 
do not scatter so widely, but spreading by 
the root from the place where they were 

planted, in time they take possession 
of a wide area of the garden, coming up 
where they are not wanted and in most un- 
expected places. A few years ago a friend 
gave us a specimen of ‘ Birthwort ” (Aristo- 
lochia Clematitis), an interesting, but not 
very showy plant. If it were not annoying, 
it would be amusing to see the strange places 
in which the plant makes its appearance any- 
where within 10 or 15 feet of the spot where 
it was first set. Ifs last freak was to make 
its way up through and show itself upon the 
top of a rock-work. The Bocconia (B. cor- 
data) makes a stately clump, throwing up 
stems six feet high, with handsome leaves of 
a peculiar green. We would not advise any 
one to plant it, unless they wish to have that 
particular plant in that particular place con- 
tinuously. Itis one of the most difficult things 
with which we are acquainted to get out of 
the ground, on account of its brittleness, and 
the least fragment left in the soil will grow. 

The Giant Knot-weed (Polygonum cuspida- 
tum) is another comparatively recent comer, 
which was much praised when first intro- 
duced. It is a plant to be let alone unless it 
can be put in some wild place where it may 
spread widely and occupy the soil. Those 
who introduce new plants should tell us 
of their bad as well as their good qualities. 


— <> 


Abortive or “Bladder” Plums, 


PROF. W. A. BUCKHOUT, STATE COLLEGE, CENTRE CO., PA. 
<> 

About the middle of June a friend asked 

me to look at a tree which bore a very pecu- 








| plum and related fruits, is entirely lacking. 


| attempt to account for the phenomenon, un- 


liar fruit, unlike any with which he was | 


acquainted. The tree, closely shut in by an 
old privet hedge and some Norway spruces, 
was unmistakeably a wild plum of some sort, 
but the fruit was an oddity. Instead of the 
well-formed plums which should be shown 
even thus early, there were numerous al- 
mond-shaped, bladdery looking things which 
were very soft and flabby. When cpened, 
no stone was disclosed, but in place of it a 
small spongy. body, borne upon a long and 
slight stem grown fast to the inner wall, and 
extending down to the base. The walls were 
thin, but yet showed slightly the peculiar 
shallow groove, or ‘‘ suture,” so characteristic 
of the plum and the peach. Of course such 


fruits were not edible ; and after a few weeks 
they began to shrivel and to turn black, and 
by the middle of July they had all fallen. 
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Similar monstrosities have already been | 
recorded. Dr. Masters in his ‘‘ Vegetable | 
Teratology ” figures what he terms ‘‘ Bladder 
Plums.” He represents them as about three 
times as long as broad. In the ‘‘Gardener’s 
Chronicle” (Eng.), June 22, 1867, mention is 
made of cultivated plums similarly developed. 

Those shown in the accompanying engrav- 
ing were but little longer than broad. The 
tree is, probably, our common Wild Plum 
(Prunus Americana) judging from the de- 
scription of those who in former years had 
often gathered fruit from it. This fruit is, 
of course, inedible, but its occurrence is inter- 
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BLADDER PLUMS. 


esting: we can still trace in it the structure 
proper to the normal fruit. The bladdery 
skin, or envelop, is that which ordinarily be- 
comes the thick, juicy flesk of the plum. The 
little spongy mass, slightly attached to the 
interior, represents the ovule, which, ordi- 
narily, would perfect as the ‘‘ meat” or seed 
proper. The stone, so characteristic of the 


Why there should be a failure to deposit the 
material of the stone is not known. Any 


til the tree can ‘be carefully watched from 
the time of blossoming, would be useless. 








Autumn Sowing of Flower Seeds. 
—We have heard persons say that the finest 
flowers they ever had of certain annuals 
were from ‘ volunteer” plants from self- 
sown seeds, The real reason for their su- 
periority is not due to the manner, but to the 
time of sowing. Seeds are ‘“self-sown” 
soon after they are ripe, and the superiority 
of the plants from these suggests autumn 
sowing. The annual flowers classed as 
‘* Hardy ” should, as a general thing, if prac- 
ticable, be sown in autumn. Larkspurs and 
Pansies are incomparably finer when thus 
sown ; Clarkia, Whitlavia, Gilia, and nearly 
all the rest of the California annuals, to give 





the best results, should be sown in autumn. 
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The Harlequin Cabbag 
—>— 

When the Harlequin Cabbage-bug was first 
brought to our notice about eight years ago, 
it was but little known. This year the num- 
ber of specimens sent us, show that it is un- 
fortunately increasing. especially in Kansas 
and Nebraska. It was for some time known 
only in Texas, and hence was called the Texan 
Cabbage-bug. Heretofore the worst enemies 
of the cabbage crop have been the Cabbage- 
worms, the caterpillars of several butterflies, 
and nioths. This Harlequin-bug, which 
seems to be more destructive than all the 
others, is not a beetle, but one of the true bugs, 
of the same order as the mischievous Bed 
and Chinch-bugs. The engraving will allow 
of the identification of the insect ; a and b are 
its larval and pupa states, and d the perfect 
bug, the lines at the side showing the real 
size. The colors are black and orange. These 
are arranged somewhat in the manner of the 
colors in the dress of the theatrical harlequin; 
hence the common name, and the specific 
scientific name—Strachia histrionica. The 
eggs, c, are shaped like a miniature barrel, of 
greenish-white color, with black bands repre- 
senting the hoops. These are placed on end 
in two rows, in clusters of about a dozen, and 
attached to the underside of the leaf. In four 
to six days the young insects remove the 
upper head of the tiny barrel and begin their 
mischievous work. ‘There are probably sev- 
eral broods in a season, and the last passes the 
winter in the perfect state. In Texas the first 
eggs are laid about the middle of March, but 
later in northern localities. The bug does not 
confine itself to Cabbage, but feeds upon the 
Raddish, Turnip, Mustard, and many others of 
the Cruciferous Family. The accounts of 
its ravages are most discouraging ; it is said 
that half a dozen of the grown insects will 
kill a cabbage in a single day. The insects live 
by sucking the juices of the plant through 
their beaks; the accounts state that their 
puncture poisons the cabbages, etc. Birds and 
domestic fowls do not touch them ; nor has 
any other insect been observed to attack 
them. The late Dr. Lincecum, of Texas, and 
others who have published their experience 
with the insect, agree in stating that all other 
methods of destroying it, save hand-picking, 
failed, though they do not say what others 
were tried. We suggest the thorough trial 
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HARLEQUIN CABBAGE-BUG (Strachia histrionica). 


of Pyrethrum powder (the Persian Insect 
Powder) which may be used without danger. 
The powder itself may be sprinkled upon the 
plants, and it may be used in infusion, a 
strong tea being made of it. Tf any have suc- 
cessfully destroyed this pest by the use of 
Pyrethrum or in any other manner, save hand 
picking, they should make it known at once. 
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Killing Mosquitoes with Pyrethrum. 


Some months ago we mentioned the use of 
Pyrethrum, or “Persian Insect Powder,” for the 
destruction of insects. It was stated that in France 
the powder was made into pastilles, to be burned 
in rooms, in order to kill mosquitoes by the smoke 
thus produced. Our long-time correspondent, M. 
Jean Sisley, Lyons, France, upon reading this arti- 
cle, sent us his method of using the Pyrethrum 
powder for mosquitoes. He says: 

“T take a small pomatum pot, round the top of 
which I put an iron wire, and at the upper end of 
this I make aring to hold 
a cartridge or cigarette. 
This cartridge I make by 
rolling a piece of paper of 
about six inches long by 
two inches wide round 
a common lead pencil. 
I twist the paper at one 
end, and then put in the 
Pyrethrum powder at the 
other end. The powder 
is added in small quanti- 
ties at atime, and pressed 
by the pencil. When the 
cartridge is full, it is 
twisted at the top,and put 
in the wire ring, as shown 
in the engraving. Thus 
prepared, the affair is set upon the mantel shelf of 
the bedroom, and the cartridge lighted an hour be- 
fore going to bed, the doors and windows being 
shut. One charge of this size will do for a small 
room of 9 or 10 feet square, but fora larger room 
two or three must be used. The paper for the case 
should be thin, and burn easily, and the powder 
must be very dry, in order to burn well.” 

The pomatum pot is used as a support for the 
burning powder, and to prevent accidents from 
fire. Of course any other vessel that will answer 
these purposes may be used instead. We would 
suggest as a still simpler way, to fill a cup or other 
vessel with dry sand, and insert the lower end of 
the cartridge or cigarette in that. 

=< 


Useful Household Devices, 
BY L. D, SNOOK, YATES CO., N. ¥. 
A Neat Fruit Drying Arrangement. 
The best way to dry fruit, is by artificial heat,but 
farmers and others who have but little fruit, are 
not able to purchase a fruit dryer. The usual 





PYRETHRUM CIGARETTE. 
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south side of the second story of the wood-house, 


wash-house, or even in the corn-house, or other 


convenient out-building. A space eight inches 
high, and five or six feet in length, is cut in the 
south side of the building, level with the floor ; 
upon the floor are nailed two light scantlings, a, a, 
projecting beyond the building six or eight feet as 
desired. The ends are connected by the strip h, 
and supported by the braces e,e. Upon this track 
runs the platform, or drying board, b. The wheels 
may be of either wood or iron, and run in grooves, 
orin any way desired. When the platform is with- 
in the building, it is easy of access, and perfectly dry, 
and can be easily pushed out along the track to re- 
ceive the direct rays of the sun during pleasant 
weather, and drawn in during stormy weather, or at 
night. It is up out of the way of fowls, and is so 
arranged that even a child can manage it, besides 
insuring a better quality of dried fruit, than if 
dried out of doors inthe usual manner. The open- 
ing cut in the building should be so arranged as to 
be closed, when the drying season is over, witha 
long strip of board, or, better still, arranged with 
hinges. 
A Clothes Line Elevator. 

As usually strung up, the clothes line is almost 
out of reach, especially at the ends, and clothes are 
hung upon it with some difficulty, especially by a 
person of short stature. This difficulty can be 


quite successfully obviated, by the use of the sim- 
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ELEVATOR FOR CLOTHES LINE. 


ple arrangement shown in the engraving. The 
elevator consists of a plank post, a, projecting four 
feet above ground, to which is bolted at the top, 
near one edge, a lever, 7, five feet in length. The end 
of the clothes line is attached two feet from the bolt. 
The opposite end, three feet in length, is used fora 
handle or lever for adjusting the clothes line, when 
filled with clothes, andis retained in position by a 
wooden button, d. A small block is nailed upon 
the post at p, to hold the lever in a horizontal posi- 
tion, while the clothes are being placed upon and 
removed from theline. <A similar “elevator”? may 
be placed at each end of the clothes line, 
and it may be made of any desired size. 
A Safe Ash Bin. 

Many fires, sometimes most disastrous 
ones, are traced to the method of dis- 
posing of ashes; and no wonder, when 
so few families have any safe place for 
depositing them; even if they have iron 
pails for carrying them. Very often 
they are left in the pail in a wooden 














A FRUIT-DRYING PLATFORM. 


method of drying apples, is to build a frame out of 
doors, cover it-with boards, upon which the fruit 
is spread. During inclement weather, the fruit is 
usually only partially protected by a covering of 
loose boards. The following describes a good fruit 
drying arrangement. It should be located in the 
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outbuilding, or thrown into a corner of 
a wooden smoke house, under the im- 
pression that there are nolive coals in 
them. Hard-wood charcoal buried in 
ashes will hold fire a long time. We 
once uncovered a hickory stick, 4 or 5 
inches in diameter, that had lain cover- 
ed with ashes in a fire-place during 
eleven days, and found the buried 
end all aglow on exposure to the air. Farm- 
ers having a smoke house, if they burn wood, 
dump the ashes in one corner of it, to save them 
for soap-making, or asa fertilizer. But the large 
majority in both village and country, throw their 
ashes in a heap on the ground. A little ex- 
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pense would provide a perfectly fire-proof bin or 
house that will keep the ashes fresh and dry, The 
engraving herewith shows a convenient form, [ft 
is built of brick, is about 5 feet long, 4 feet Wide, 
and 4 feet high, outside measurement. If the goij 
is sandy or well drained, the bottom may be a foot 
below the surface. The roof is made of boards 








A CHEAP AND SAFE ASH BIN. 


lined with tin or sheet iron—even with old stove 
pipes opened out flat. One side is hung on hinges 
at the ridge, answering for a door. A single course 
of bricks, making the wall 4% inches thick, is suffi- 
ciently strong and almost any one can lay them. 
Old brick will answer, and it may be as plain or as 
ornamental as desired. It may be built of stone, if 
these are at hand, and can be used more cheaply 
than brick. Usually brick will be most economi- 
cal, on account of the saving of work and mortar. 





A Filter for Cistern. 
BY GRUNDY, CHRISTIAN 
—~>—- 

While visiting a friend last year, I was surprised 
to find that he was compelled to use cistern water 
for all purposes. In answer to my inquiries, he 
stated that no well water was to be had in that see- 
tion short of one hundred feet, and then the quality 
was such that no one 
could use it. Springs 
were unknown. Three 
miles distant was a 
creek to which all live 
stock was driven, when 
cisterns and ponds 
failed. The water in 
the house cistern was 
simply abominable, 
caused by keeping the ( 

e€ 
spout turned on, and 
running in every drop 
that fell on the house. 
At his earnest solici- 
tation, I constructed 
a filter for his cistern, of which I give a sketch. 
He recently informed me that it works like a charm, 
and that his neighbors are all using it. Figure 1 
shows the filter. It is a large barrel with one end 
knocked out. At the bottom is a layer of fine 
charcoal, d. Above this isa layer of fine gravel, ¢; 
over this is a layer of coarse gravel, 6, on the top 
of the barrel is a thin strainer, a, held in place by a 
hoop which fits over the barrel. The cloth is de- 
pressed in the center as seen in the cut, This 
strainer catches all leaves and coarse dirt, and 
should be cleaned after every shower. Some use a 
wire strainer of very fine mesh, but the cloth ans- 


co., ILL. 





Fig. 1.—srEcTION OF 
FILTER. 




















Fig 2.—ARRANGEMENT OF FILTER AND CISTERN. 
wers the purpose very well. The filtered water 
flows through a hole, e. Into this hole a metal tube 
a foot or more long, punched full of holes, and 
covered with wire netting, is inserted. Six inches 
below the top is another hole, s, which is fitted with 
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a short pipe as seen in figure 2. During a heavy 
shower the overflow runs out of this hole, and into 
a spout provided for it. Figure 2 shows the gener- 
al arrangement of the entire apparatus. The bar- 
rel has asmall shed built over it, to protect it from 
the sun and weather. This shed should open at 
one end, so the barrel can be taken out at any time. 
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The top is movable to allow the strainer to be | 
| ed for the bread, and in the morning more warm 


cleaned. The lower section of the water-spout 
should be loose, so that it may be moved up or 
down, and turned. In figure 2 the elbow rests on 
a block, or bracket, and the water flows through a 
hole in the cover of the shed, into the barrel. 
When the cistern is full, the elbow is turned, and 
drops down to a block, and throws the water 
into the spout to be carried away, or into a ‘* wash 
water’ cistern near by. The above arrangement 
may be modified to suit different circumstances 
and places. When rain water is used exclusively 
for cooking and drinking, it is best to have a cis- 
tern for it alone, and a separate one for wash water. 


At the beginning of astorm, it is well to let the | 


rain wash the roof for an hour or two, before the 
stream is allowed to enter the cistern. This is es- 
pecially necessary where pigeons and other birds 
collect upon the roofs, as well as to wash off accu- 


mulated dust. 
, —-_— 


A Convenient Shoe-Box. 
~<_> 


Iam a dry goods dealer, and a regular reader of 
the American Agriculturist, having found many 
helps and hints from it for my poultry yard, garden, 
household, ete. I have receivea much, but given 
nothing, so I will turn over a new leaf, and help 
others in the same way. In my spare time I love 
to be at work with tools, and generally keep all 
kinds at my store; so when the dull, rainy days 


come, I tinker away at something, either for house | 


or store. I send a description of a home-made 
‘‘Shoe-Box.’’ I took alight but strong case, two 
and one-half feet long, nearly two feet wide, and 
one foot deep, removed the top, stood it on edge, 
and put in partitions [as seen in the engraving]. 





CONVENIENT SHOE BOX. 


With « roll of cotton batting 1 made a stuffed seat 
on top, tacked on aremnant of ticking, and cov- 
ered the top and sides with figured cretonne, tack- 
ing only at the top edge, letting it hang down to the 
floor. Two pieces make the front, one half over- 
lapping the other. It makes a pretty and very 
useful article. It may be covered with any material 
to match carpet or furniture. The expense of this 
was about sixty-two cents. It can be made either 
with or without casters; mine was without. Our 
shoes, ete., are always where we can find them. 

‘* HOME-LOVING STORE-KEEPER.”’ 


ee 


Sweet Bread. 


BY A MINNESOTA HOUSEKEEPER. 


Having said something about sour bread, perhaps 
I should write about sweet bread, and how to make 
it. There is more than one way, but among these 
ways we ought nct to include any that use soda or 
saleratus as a necessary ingredient. Neither should 
one depend habitually upon artificial sweetening, 
4s sugar or molasses. These are only makeshifts. 
For sweet yeast-bread, sweet lively yeast is neces- 
sary. Fresh home-made yeast is probably the very 
best. The labor of making this is small, compared 
With the bother of watching it, and renewing it in 
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time. Yeast-cakes from the factories seem to me 
less reliable than formerly, as I have found them 
unnecessarily bitter sometimes, seriously impairing 
the flavor of the bread. 
convenient. In setting the sponge over night, 
there is less danger of souring in hot weather, if 
the flour is scalded with boiling water for the 
sponge. This may be less in quantity than is need- 


water may be added, and the whole either stirred 
thickly and very thoroughly with flour (warmed in 
winter, if you would avoid delay), or, in making 
white bread, kneaded well, and left to rise in a 
mass. A very sweet, moist bread is made by scald- 
ing all of the flour used for the sponge, and knead- 


If good, they are very | 


| Only one mentions peas. 


ing this when light, without dilution with more | 


water. It should rise again, in the mass (if made 
of white flour), and be well kneaded again when 
made into loaves, to rise the third time, prepara- 
tory to baking. This scalded fine flour sponge, 
when light, may be stirred thickly and thoroughly 
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Preserving and Canning Green Corn. 


In the July number, we requested any one who 
had successfully canned green corn and green peas 
in the family, to give us an account of the method. 
Several have responded as to canning cora, but 
A number use some pre- 
servative, such as Salt, or Tartaric Acid, while but 
one cans corn by exclusion of the air, without any 
addition. Among those using salt, is Mrs. “8. H. 
M.,”’ Blue Ball, Pa., who says: “ Place in a pre- 
serving kettle, seven pints of green.corn, cut from 
the ear, one pint of salt, and water enough to cover 
it. Boil for five minutes, and place in glass jars 
the same as in canning fruit. For use, put the 
corn to soak in water the evening before. Prepare 
for the table by heating and seasoning.’’ Mrs M. 


| says, if properly done, it is as good as fresh corn. 


with either cold-blast flour, entire wheat flour, or | 
graham, and kneaded once lightly, and put directly | 


into the bread pans. 
without the use of sugar, provided the yeast is fresh 
and good. I mean that it will have a decidedly 
swect taste. Fresh yeast seems to be more neces- 
sary for the brown flours than for the white. The 
sponge for bread, made of ‘‘ Entire Wheat Flour,” 
may be made of either the brown or white flour, and 
so far I like it best with the sponge scalded. But 
there is danger of scalding the yeast too, in which 
case the bread will either not rise at all, or rise 
very slowly and imperfectly, as it does when kept 
too cool. When the flour is scalded, either let it 
stand until cool enough, or only put in_ boil- 
ing water to make it up into a stiff dough, and 
gradually thin this with cold water until it is cool 
enough. Try it with the finger after stirring it up 
well from the bottom, and do not add the yeast 
until the batter is not above blood heat. 

But such bread does not depend upon scalded 
flour, if the flour and yeast are both good. A sim- 
ple batter of lukewarm water or new milk (scalded 
and then cooled sufficiently,} and flour, and fresh 
yeast (half a cup for three loaves), if not allowed 
to go a step beyond the proper (the vinous or alco- 
holic) fermentation into the acetic or vinegar fer- 
mentation, will be sweet, and nutritious in propor- 
tion to the nourishing properties of the flour. It 
may rise so light that all of the sweetness and 
nourishment seems to be fermented away without 
becoming positively sour; or if any of the sweet- 
ness of the wheat kernel is left in the dough, its 
taste may be concealed by excess of salt. Yeast 
contains considerable salt, and many bread-makers 
add none to the sponge or dough, preferring the 
flavor of wheat to that of salt. Others believe that 


This will make sweet bread | ‘ 
| of water, and cook until done. 





fhe bread is whiter and “nicer” for the addition of | 


salt to the dough. 

It is a favorite method with some to scald a part 
of the flour for the sponge with the water poured 
off from the boiling potatoes at dinner, adding two 
or three mashed mealy potatoes. Very nice bread 
is made in this way. 

Another good method is to make a thin gruel of 
corn meal (or a cupful of corn meal, well scalded 
with three cups of boiling water, stirred smoothly), 


and use this, when cool enough, for the bread mix- | 


ing. This would make only two loaves. Of course 
yeast is added, in any method of makiny yeast 
bread, or ‘‘light bread,’ as many call it. 

When poor materials are used, or when mixing 
with sour milk, or using baking powder, a little 
sugar improves the flavor of the product, or helps 
to conceal any unpleasant taste. If the sour milk 
or buttermilk is fresh, and just the right propor- 
tion of soda is used, the flavor may be good enough, 
but most baking powder has a ‘‘ tang,’’ more or 
less disagreeable. In all this baking powder war- 
fare, itis pleasant to know that good, light, sweet 
bread can be made with no artificial rising what- 
ever, if one has good flour and fresh water or sweet 
milk—just two materials, and a hot oven and good 
care or skill. In making white flour gems, or sweet 
milk gems of any kind, I find it better to add a 
well beaten egg and a little salt. 








From Mrs. ‘¢C. M. Me.M., ’’Denver, IIl., we have 
the following: ‘‘ The corn should be well filled, but 
not too hard. Cut the kernels to remove about 
half of their length, and scrape with a knife to 
remove the rest, and all the milk, leaving the hulls 
on the cob. For each quart of corn, add one pint 
Have ready a solu- 
tion of one pound of Tartaric Acid, in one gallon of 
water. When the corn is done, add of this Acid 
solution, four tablespoonfuls to every quart of 
corn, let boil for three minutes, and put into new 
tin cans, and seal tight. Corn will not keep well 
in glass jars. Instead of the sealing-wax sold at 
the stores, I use a wax made of Rosin, toughened 
by adding to every pound of Rosin, a bit of Lard, the 
size of a hickorynut. To prepare this corn for the 
table, open the can, taking care that no sealing 
wax gets in; turn the corn into an earthern dish, 
add to it one good teaspoonful of soda, and let it 
stand an hour. Then place it on the back of the 
stove, and let it come just toa boil; season with 
butter, salt, and pepper, and one or more table- 
spoonfuls of corn starch stirred in a little cream. 
Taste before serving, and if sufficient soda has not 
been used, add a little more. This process has had 
a faithful trial of three years in our family. Last 
year we put up 50 quarts, not one of which spoilea.”’ 

Doct. C. N. Diller, Carroll Co., Md., directs the 
use of six quarts of corn, and water enough to 
cook it; one ounce of Tartaric Acid, dissolved in 
boiling water is added while cooking. When done, 
can in tin or glass jars. In preparing for table, the 
acid wateris poured off and saved; enough fresh 
water is added to cook it, and a small teaspoonful 
of soda ; let it stand for a few minutes, before put- 
ting it over the fire. While cooking, add a tea- 
spoonful of sugar. If the corn turns yellow, too 
much soda has been used, the natural color may be 
restored by adding a little of the sour water saved 
for the purpose. Season as for fresh corn. 

Corn is successfully put up without the use of 
salt or acid, by the Rev. J. H. Magoffin, Washte- 
naw Co., Mich., whosays: ‘‘ After stripping off the 
husks, and picking off the silk, slice off carefully 
about half or two-thirds of the corn, with a sharp 
knife; then, with the back of the blade, press or 
scrape off that part of the kernels left on the cob. 
This prevents cutting of the cob. Fill the can a- 


| bout one-third, and with the other end of a potato 


masher, or other stick, gently pack it down; put 
in more corn and pack again, and continue until 
the can is full to the very top. Put on the rubber, 
and screw the top on very tight. Put some cloth, 
hay or straw in the bottom of the wash boiler and 
on it set (or lay) the filled cans. Fill the boiler 
with cold water, being careful to cover the cans with 
it: set over the fire, and boil for three hours or 
more. Do not fear that the cans will burst, even if 
very tightly screwed down. When you take them 
out, try if it is possible to screw the cover on more 
securely. After the jars are cool, wrap each one in 
paper, and set away in thedark. Thisis essential.’ 

Mr. M. writes, that in his family, this process 
‘‘succeeds perfectly, absolutely without a failure,” 
he adds; ‘‘Succotash is put up in the same way, 
and so are green beans, and string beans. Peas 
you cannot pack—shake down very closely—put 
on rubbers, screw on cover, and boilin the same 
manner as directed for the corn. They will 
shrink in the can—corn will not if packed hard.” 
. 






























The Doctor’s Correspondence. 


A young friend in Michigan, Fred. W. Harrison, would 
like to know about a tree, and an insect that he found 
uponit. He writes: ‘‘ I noticed the tree this week for 
the first time ; it was by the road-side, and from the ap- 
ego? of its leaves, I at first thought it was a Poplar, 

ut its bark is thicker and rougher, than that of the 
Poplar of the same size. Upon the end of every branch 
of this tree, is a curious, unnatural growth,which is hol- 
low, and full of little flies and lice, not unlike turnip- 
lice. I send you by the same mail, some pressed leaves, 
a piece of bark, a twig with said growth, and some of 
the insects. [ama young farmer, much interested in 
your writings, and trust that my description, and the 
specimens, will enable you to inform me about the tree 
and the insect.’”-—Good for the young farmer, and I com- 


mend his letter to others of my young correspondents. 
We sends just the specimens needed, and tells what he 





Fig. 1.—THE VAGABOND GALL. 


knows about them. Many send specimens, and merely 
ask, ** What is it?’ when a few words telling how and 
where the things in question were found, and what was 
noticed, would be a great help in making them out. 
Firstly—As to the Tree. 

My young friend speaks of ‘‘the Poplar,’’ as if there 
were butone kind, while we have this side of the Mis- 
sissippi, at least six very different poplars. I take this 
one to be the “‘ Necklace-bearing Poplar.” Its botanical 
name is Populus (Poplar,) monilifera (Necklace-bearing). 
Here both the common and the botanical names refer to 
the same thing. In the fruit-bearing tree (for poplars 
have their staminate and pistillate, or fertile, flowers 
upon different trees), the little roundish pods that con- 
tain the minute seeds, are attached to a long slender 
stem, and the whole looks somewhat like beads strung 
to forma necklace. The tree is found from New Eng- 
land to the far West, where, in common with other 
Poplars, it is called ‘“‘Cotton-wood.” In many States, 
the name “Poplar’’ is given to the Tulip-tree, or 
White-wood, a tree very unlike the true Poplars. 

The “ Curious Unnatural Growth,”’ 
which is represented of about the natural size in fig. 1, 
is akind of gall. That which is generally known as the 





Fig. 2.—GALL INSECT. 


gall, or ‘* Nut-gall,”’ is roundish. about the size of a boy’s 
marble, or less, nearly smooth and regular, heavy and al- 
most solid; itis very astringent or ‘‘ puckery” to the 
taste, and is used in dyeing. and calico printing, in tan- 
ning fine leather, and in making black ink. They are 
found on an oak in Asia, on which they are produced by 
a small insect. which deposits her eggs in the tender 
shoot, which she punctures or pricks for the purpose. 
The term gall is now used for excrescences, or “ unnat- 
ural growths.”’ produced by insects on all sorts of plants. 
Galls are very numerous, and are produced by very dif- 
ferent insects, by beetles, moths, flies, and by plant-lice. 
e 




















I must now speak only of the gall from Michigan. About 
15 years ago, the late Mr. B. D. Walsh published, in the 
“ American Entomologist,” an account of our native 
galls; he therecalled the one sent by my young friend 
; The Vagabond Gall, 
and I borrow his picture of the gall, (fig. 1,) and 
the insect (fig. 2,) which makes it. The insect 
is a plant-louse, and long before it was known 
to have anything to do with making galls, it was des- 
cribed as the ‘‘ Vagabond Plant-louse ” (Pemphigus vag- 
abundus,) on account of its vagabond habit of wandering 
to great distances. The body of the insect is black, and 
its wings are delicate and transparent; the real size of 
the insect is shown by the lines below figure 2. Master 
Fred. speaks of ‘little flies and lice;”’ but the “lice” 
are the same as the ‘flies,’ being wing-Jess females. 
Mr. Walsh does not state how the gall is produced, but 
it is probable that a wing-less female anchors herself by 
her beak, and the ‘‘ unnatural growth” forms and envel- 
opes her; at any rate, the gall is found to contain a 
louse, which rapidly procuces young lice, which are 
ready to leave their house, the gall, in early autumn. 

Mr. W. states that while these galls are very abundant 
in some years, in other years no fresh ones are to be 

seen, though the old galls remain on the tree for several 

years, and when the leaves are off, give it a singular ap- 
pearance. My correspondent says; 


‘1 am a Young Farmer,”’ 
and much intérested’’--he says, in my writings, but that 
is only because they are on subjects that interest him. 
I wish that every ‘‘ young farmer” could be ‘much in- 
terested”? in the things around him, the matters of his 
daily life—what old farmers we should have! 

Boys! I would like to say one earnest word to you. 
Much is said about ‘“‘keeping boys on the farm.” I 
don't expect that all boys will stay on the farm, and it is 
not desirable that they shoule, though many more can, 
and ought, than now do stay. The trouble with you is, 
that you do not know the opportunities of a farm life, 
for making broad intelligent men of you. I was born 
and brought up in the city, and when supposed to be 
* educated,’’ went into a store. It was only when I was 
18 or 20 years old that I knew that wild plants, insects, 
minerals, etc., were worth looking at. I well remember 
the first plant I examined— what a new world was 
opened! My point is, boys, that you have all these things 
open before you in your early days; your daily life is 
surrounded by them. 


The Life of a Farmer’s Boy 
need never be dull and uninteresting, if he will but use 
his eyes, and inquire about whatever seems strange. 
While I know that some of you will, and ougbt to, leave 
the farm, those who remain at home, and rightly use the 
privileges of that home, are the ones to be congratulated. 
Boys, think seriously of this. THE Doctor. 


Two Odd Chairs and Their 
History. 





Glad to learn of any novelty that would add a treasure 
to the ‘Curiosity Shop” of my little nieces, I 
watched a friend with much interest in the shaping of 
the little chair shown in figure 1. The quill feath- 


ers from the wing of the turkey, are the only ones re- % 


quired. The four uprights are made of the thickest por- 
tion of the quill, and are placed with pointed ends 
downward, to form the legs of the chair. The twoin 
the back are four inchesin length, those at the front two 
and a half. The lower cross-pieces and arms, two inches 
in length, are made of a more slender portion of the 
quill than the uprights, and are stripped of the plume, 
and smoothed with a sharp knife. The pieces which 
compose the ornamental back are made from the tips of 
the feathers, and are formed by cutting the filaments 
into pointed shape, as shown in the illustration. The 
seat is made of four pieces of a thick portion of the 
quill, each of which is smoothed on the outer side, and 
the filaments so cut on the inner side, as to form a one- 
quarter section. This must be very neatly done, and 
the sections cut to slightly over-lap in forming the seat. 
All the parts are held firmly together by medium-sized 
pins, which are driven through the uprights, and length- 
wise into the cross-pieces. Much taste can be exercised 
in the choosing of feathers for this purpose, those with 
attractive markings being the most desirable. It was 
my sad pleasure not many weeks since, to visit, at a 
home for the insane, a friend I had not seen in thirteen 
years, and who in the interval had from a series of mis- 
fortunes become deranged. Deplorable as her state is, 
I was glad to find that her hallucinations were pleasant 
and comfortable ones. In the midst of all these wander- 
ings. she keeps her room, clothing. and person in perfect 
order, and except when talking to visitors, is very busily 
engaged. As the matron said, ‘‘She made a thousand 
and one pretty notions.”” Her walls were covered with 
picture frames and brackets, and her tables with really 
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beautiful articles, I examined everything carefully, ang 
wondered how a mind so restless and imaginative, coula 
fashion so many things, perfect in shape, and harmoni- 
ous in color, I examined so much the novel chair, 
shown in figure 2, that she begged me to take it home, 
The foundation of the cushion is a_ portion 
of the large end of a bottle cork, the upper side js 
padded with cotton, and the whole neatly covered with 





Fig. 1.—FEATHER CHAIR. 


pearl-colored silk. Embroidery in cross-stitches, orna- 
ments the edge. and is done in “‘ single zephyr” worsted 
of adeep garnet color. The legs are made of strong 
pins. A small black bead is first slipped close to the 
head to represent a roller; then the whole is wound 
closely with the garnet worsted, and a large milk-white 
cut-glass bead is slipped over the worsted, and broaght 
to rest against the black one. and although the pins are 
closely wound, the worsted will recede from the points, 
and become'firm in place. The back of the chair is formed 
of a medium-sized hair pin, with the ends bent ont- 
ward. Half an inch above the lower end, garnet worsted 
is woven in “ over and under stitch,” until! three-fourths 
of an inch of the hair-pin is covered; then a white bead 
is slipped over each prong of the hair-pin, and placed 
closely against the worsted. Half an inch more of space 
is woven of the worsted, then two more beads are added 
before, and 
them 
worsted is again 


as 


woven to the 
space of one- 
fourth of an 


inch. The parts 


above this point, 
are then wound 
like the legs, 
and the white 
and black beads 
finish the ends ; 
the black bead 
should be made 
secure by wax. 
The uncovered 
part of the hair- 
pin is then in- 
serted ina neat- Fig, 2.—cHAIR FROM A HAIR-PIN. 
ly cut incision 

in the edge of the cushion, when it assumes the form of 
aback. Allis made complete by stretching a cord made 
of the worsted. from the points of the hair-pin, to 
the lower beads, and from them to the back of the 
cushion. Aunt Iba. 








A Tasmanian Rain-sGauge. 


In April last, the Doctor’s Talks had something to say 
about rain, and rain-gauges, and a simple instrument, 
sent by a friend in Massachusetts, was described and 
figured. Now comes another Rain-gauge, from ‘ B,” at 
Hobart, Tasmania. If you do not know where Tasmania 
is, perhaps it is because you have been taught to call it 
by its old name, Van Dieman’s Land. Our correspondent 
sends a drawing and says: * At our observatory, I learn- 
ed that a round receiver is used, exactly 8 inches in 
diameter, and that 3} fluid ounces of water caught in 
that, representsa rain-fall of tof aninch. ThenI hunted 
up a large bottle. holding three quarts or more, and 
made a line down it with my glazier’s diamond. Then 
I got my chemist to put in 3} ounces of water, and mark 
the hight at which it stands, as }-inch ; 24 ounces more 
of water, makes }-inch, and so on. Around an ordinary 
9-inch tin funnel, I get the tinsmith to solder on a strip 
of tin; this is bevelled as in the engraving, 80 48 to 
make the top exactly 8 inches across; then the rain 
pitching in, can’t jump out. Finally I cut a hole in the 














top end of a small box, and put the lower end of tlie 
funnel through in to the bottle placed in the box, and fixed 
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the whole in an exposed situation. The cover being put 
on with hinges, :s just opened, and at a glance I see 
what rain has fallen.’’—As a glazier’s diamond is not al- 
ways at hand, you can make a scale that will answer very 
well, by pasting a narrow strip of paper lengthwise on 
* the bottle ; use flour paste. By ‘‘ Chemist,’’ he means 
apothecary or druggist, who uses a graduated glass, to 
measure the water. Youcan find such a glass at any 
doctor’s office, or druggist’s shop. You can mark the 
hight at which each 3} oz. of water stands, with a pen- 
cil. If you go over the pencil mark with ink, and 
then varnich the paper, the scale will be more permanent. 


—————_—-— 


The Doctor’s Talks. 


> 

There are 2 few kinds of fruit yet to be described, 
some of which you will be especially interested in. as 
soon as frosts come, and,those perfect days, in which 
boys. and girls, and the squirrels, enjoy the pleasures of 
aday in the woods at nutting. 

** But are Nuts Fruits?” 

some of you may ask. They are not fruitin the language 
of commerce, or of the shops, though botanically they 
are Fruits. You will recollect that it was stated, some 
time ago, that the fruit was the ripened pistil, and what- 
ever remained attached toit. I wonder if you thought 
to examine the chestnut trees when they were in bloom 
last July. The chestnut is the latest of all our forest 
trees to come into flower, and it is, I think, a most beau- 
tiful sight, when it hangs out its abundant whitish tas- 
sels. I have heard persons predict that there would be 
an abundance of chestnuts, as the trees were so full of 
bloom. They did not know that those showy flowers 





Hig. 1.—CHESTNUT LEAVES AND FLOWERS, 


were merely staminate, and that the pistillate ones, those 
that would become fruit, were quite different in appear- 
ance. These showy blossoms of the chestnut, consist of 
Many little flowers placed upon a long slender stem; 
they have a 6-parted calyx, and 6 to12 stamens. The 
fertile, or pistillate are sometimes at the axils of the 


| below. 











leaves, but most generally at the base of those catkins 
that are nearest the end of the branches. Figure 1 
shows one of these catkins, with a cluster of pistillate 
flowers at the base. In fig. 4you bave, in the right-hand 
upper part of the engraving, these clusters somewhat 
enlarged. The clusters usually contain three flowers 
like that shown at the upper left-hand. Those slender 
bodies at the top of the flower are imperfect stamens, 
not pistils, as you might at first suppose ; the pistils are 
very fine, and bristle-like, as seen in the cut open flower 
These flowers are in a scaly cup, which, later in 
the season, grows into the well known prickly chestuut- 
bur, that carefully guards the nuts until they are ripe, 
when it breaks open in two or four places, and lets them 
fall. Ifthe bur is so rough without, it is soft and downy 
within; it holds the nuts so closely, that they have to 
shape themselves according to their number. When 
there are three, the middle one is flattened on both 
sides, and the outer ones have a flat and a rounded sur- 
face; occasionally a bur will have but one nut, when it 
is equally rounded on all sides. 
The Oak is Closely Related 

to the chestnut, though they do not look much alike. 
The staminate flowers of the oaks are not so showy as 
those of the chestnut, and in looser catkins ; the pistil- 
late flowers are also surrounded by a scaly involucre, 
but they are solitary. At the ieft hand of figure 3, is 
shown an enlarged flower, and one cut open. When the 





Fig. 2.—FLOWERS OF THE OAK. 


nut or acorn grows, the involucre, as a general thing, 
does not elongate, but remains as a more or less shallow 
hard cup. In the Over-cup Oak, and some foreign oaks, 
the cup does increase however, to partly or nearly cover 
the nut. The oak blooms much earlier than the chestnut, 
some of them, like the White Oak, ripen the acorn in the 
autumn of the same year, while others, such as the Black 
Oak, take two years to mature them. 

There is found from Pennsylvania, and Ohio, and 
more abundantly in the Southern States, 

The Chinquapin, or Dwarf Chestnut. 

It isa small tree, rarely 20 feet high, with flowers sim- 
ilar to those of the Chestnut, but the pistillate flowers 
are solitary, and consequently the bur contains but a 
single nut, which, not being pressed by others, is always 
rounded, and looks much like an acorn without its cup. 
Those of you who live where they are abundant, may 
well gather them, for they are, though small, very sweet. 

Beech Nuts 

Very abundant some years, should not be left entirely 
to the squirrels and the pigs. They are small, but you 
can, by searching, find certain trees that yield much 
largerand finer nuts than usual. You have no doubt 
noticed the little round heads of staminate flowers. that 
come in May. The fertile flowers are like those of the 
chestnut, but there are never more than tw9 in an invo- 
lucre, which ripens into a prickly bur. The seeds are 
sharply three-cornered, and sometimes there is but one 
in a bur, when it grows much larger than usual. 

Walnut, Butternut, and Hickory. 

These, like the oak and chestnut, have their sterile 
flowers in catkins ; the fertile ones are solitary, or a few 
tugether on a shortstem. The fruit is very different 
from the chestnut and acorn, as itis not surrounded by 
anything like aburor cup. In order to understand these, 
the walnut, etc., you must remember how the peach was 
explained, or it may be well to turn to the August Talk, 
and read that portion over again. You wil! there see 
that the peach is the ripened pistil, or rather, the lower 
part of the pistil, the ovary ; you will see that in grow- 
ing and ripening, theinner part of the ovary becomes 
hard, and forms the peach stone, and the outer portion, 
the flesh of the peach. In the Walnut and Hickory, a 
similar change takes place ; a part ofthe ovary becomes 
the shell of the nut, and another part becomes its husk, 
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| accumulating things. 
' in and about the farm are of use, and we wish that every 








In the Black Walnut, and Butternut, this husk remains 

attached to the nut ; in all the Hickories, it, when ripe, 

breaks away from the nut, and falls off in four pieces, 
One young friend asks me to tell him about 


The Pea-nut or Ground-nut. 
This is also a fruit, though it does grow under-ground. 
It was described a year or two ago, but not in the Boy’s 





Fig. 3.—PISTILLATE FLOWERS OF OAK AND ACORNS. 


and Girl’s Columns, and the young folks may not have 
noticed it. The Peanut has a very curious way of man- 
aging. The plant produces its little flowers, which 
bloom, and the petals fall away. Then the slender stem 
which held the flower, and now holds the pistil, begins to 
grow longer, and point downward, and the resultis, that 
it pushes the pistil or young pod down out of sight, and 
here, under-ground, it completes its growth, and ripens 
its seeds. The Pea-nut pod differs from the pod of the 
ordinary pea, in being much thicker, and in not readily 
splitting apart at the seam, where the two halves of the 
pod join. Anyone of you can see the manner of growth 
in the Pea-nut, by planting a few seeds. These must be 
taken out of the shells before planting, which must not 
be done before danger of frost is over. Do not 
make the mistake of planting baked pea-nuts, as that 
would beas bad as that of the unfortunate man who 
planted popped corn, and was disappointed in the result. 





A Farm Museum.—‘F.,” who is tired of col- 
lecting postage stamps, asks what he can collect at 
home about the farm that will be interesting. Farms 
vary greatly; some are by the sea or salt water rivers; 
others are near lakes or fresh water streams; and others 
are far away from either. One can collect a great 
variety of interesting objects, wherever he may be. We 
do not think much of collections, merely for the sake of 
Collections to show what grows 





Fig. 4.—PISTILLATE FLOWERS OF CHESTNUT— 
MAGNIFIED. 


boy and girl could have a Farm Museum, showing every 
kind of rock, every kind of wood, with the leaves, flow- 
ers, and fruit of each tree, and every smaller plant, 
with its seeds, that is found wild upon the farm. 
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A Farewell to the Woods. 


BY AGNES CARR. 
> 

The summer is almost at anend. Bright, enchanting 
summer! that has brought us so many happy days, and 
led us so gaily over mountain and stream, by the “ sad sea 
waves,” or through the shady forest—Nature’s grandest 
Cathedral—where high arches of interlacing boughs, 
such as no mortal man could construct, meet above our 
heads, here and there giving us glimpses of the heavenly 
blue dome beyond, while thou- 


| 


when fully ripe, by separating the silky fibre, passing 
lightly through your lips, and tying small even bunches of 
it, quite near theend. They will open into flowers some- 
what resembling tuberoses, and when mounted on wire 
‘stems, and mixed with ferns, are extremely pretty. 

Pleasant friendships are often fermed in our summer 
homes, when we are thrown so intimately together, and 
are to a certain degree dependent upon one another 
for enjoyment, and of all, this kind of drift-wood is 
probably the best worth collecting. And children, re- 
member, good nature,and kind acts, are the magnets 
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| after a while these leaves will be as wrinkled and brown 
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as these beneath our feet.’’ The wind sighs half mourp. 
fully in the branches, and the stillness of the wood ig 
broken by the dropping of the nuts. Elsie has gath- 
ered into her already well filled basket glossy chestnuts, 
three-cornered beech nuts, like little cocked hats, ang 
the acorns that she calls ‘‘cups and saucers,” 

Her hat blows off in the excitement of the hunt, the 
breezes play with her yellow locks, and her eyes Sparkle 
gleefully. A queer chattering noise sounds above our 
heads, we look up, and spy a sociable little chipmunk 

seated low on a tree, and 





sands of sweet-voiced bird chor- 
isters chant the Creator's praise 
in every leafy aisle, where beds 
of softest moss, in cool reces- 
ses, gently woo us to summer 
dreams. On hill and dale, 
throughout the land, the little 
city folks have gladly joined 
hands with their country cous- 
ins, who in their turn were de- 
lighted to show theia where the 
berries grew largest and thick- 
est, where the cutest bird’s nest 
was snugly hidden away among 
the leaves, and where the most 
fish would rise to the tempting 
bait. Summer holidays are ever 


halcyon days, but now the 
genial-faced sun is growing 


lazy. It is later, and later every 
morning when he parts the rosy 
curtains, and comes creeping up 
above the horizon, and earlier 
and earlier every evening when 
he dons his cloudy night cap, 
and bids us “ good night, and 
pleasant dreams.’* There is a 
slight chill too in the air, which 
betokens the approach of icy- 
breathed winter ; a golden mist 
addsa new beauty to the land- 
scape, and we say: “Indian 
sum-:>eris smoking his calumet 
of peace,” and September has 
rung the school-house _ bell, 
which ends vacation, and sum- 
mons unwilling boys and girls 
from their sport and play, back 
to tasks and books, with, we 
hope, a bountiful stock of 
health and good spirits. Every 
boat and train may now be seen 
ladened with these sun-burned 
little wanderers, hastening 
home to city walls, casting back 
half envious glances at the bare- 
footed lads, and rosy-cheeked 
country lasses, who flock round 
the depots to bid them fare- 
well. And now the question 
for us to ask ourselves is, *‘ How 
much drift-wood have we gath- 
ered for the winter fire?”’ You 
all know how the little squirrel 
**improves the shining hours,” 
by laying up a store of nuts and 
acorns for the cold days, and 
many a poor family depends 
upon the dry brush, and stray 
bits of water-soaked wood, col- 


lected through the warm 
weather, to keep them from 


freezing during the long biting 
winter, and we, I trust, have 
memories, if nothing more, to refresh us, when the 
world is bound in ice and snow. The birds have flown 
to sunnier climes, and we gather round the cheerful 
fire-side, and recall our summer joys and pleasures. 

But the memory is apt to be treacherous, and I would 
suggest that a journal or diary kept during vacation, 
would be very useful in bringing back to your mind, this 
gay picnic, or that pleasant sail upon the dancing 
water, besides inspiring both your writing and composi- 
tion. Then we have seen a “Summer Souvenir Book,” 
which is a nice memento to preserve. For this, at each 
place visited, you should gather leaves or flowers, and, if 
possible, procure a view or sketch of the spot. The 
leaves and flowers must be pressed, and together with 
the picture, neatly pasted in a scrap-book, while below 
you can write the date,and the names of the persons 
who were present on the occasion or excursion. Those 
at the sea shore, will find sea mosses carefully mounted 
on cards, and tiny shells suitable for these books. 

Ferns, autumn leaves. and dried grasses, you all have 
probably used to decorate your homes, but the prettiest 
winter bouquets can be made from the milk-weed pods, 


a hoard of pleasant 
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“FAREWELL TO THE WOODS.” — Drawn and Engraved for the 


that draw all hearts, and keep the fire burning, when the 
winter of life comes on. 

But before we say ‘‘good-bye,”’ and turn our faces 
homeward, I would invite all our young friends to 
go with golden-haired Elsic, and me, for a farewell walk 
in the autumn woods. How the dry leaves rustle be- 
neath our feet! Elsie delights to wade through them 
ankle deep. They form a perfect carpet now, but before 
long, old Mother Nature will pack them down in her 
underground closets, just as your mamma puts away 
your cast-off clothing, for when spring comes again, the 
trees will disdain these sombre hues, and will demand 
bright new green dresses. But look up, and see how 
gorgeous these forest beauties are now! Surely Solomon 
himself could never have worn more glorious apparel! 
Theartist, Jack Frost, has been this way, and painted 
these marvellous colors of crimson, and gold, and browz. 
He is the same saucy sprite, who in a few months will 
draw beautiful etchings upon your window panes, when 
you are sound asleep. ‘The trees lookas though they 
were dressed fora ball,’ remarks Elsie, ‘* So they do, but 
it isa sad beauty, for these brilliant hues show that the 
blood or sap in their veins is slowly drying up, and 
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holding a nut between his tiny 
front paws, which he is eating 
greedily. ‘*Oh! you dear cun. 
ning little fellow!” cries Elsie, 
**did you think we were going 
to carry off all your winter 
food?” The squirrel winks, 
and waves his feathery tail, but 
does not attempt to run away ; 
and I stand back to gee 
and admire the pretty picture, 

““There,’”’ continues Elsie, 
**I will leave you a feast: and 
she scatters a generous handful 
of nuts at the foot of the oak. 
tree. ‘*Good-bye, Mr. Chip- 
munk, for I am going to leave 
you soon, give my love to Mrs. 
Chipmunk, and the bright-eyed 
little babies ;*’ and with a mer- 
ry laugh at her own conceit, 
Elsie danced off down the path. 

The poor frost-bitten wild 
flowers look like ghosts of their 
former selves, but a few sprays 
of golden-rod, and some modest 
little plants,still hold their own. 

‘* What do you suppose those 
ugly weeds were made for?” 
asks Elsie.—‘‘For delightful 
summer residences I don't 
doubt.’’ — ‘*‘Houses, do you 
mean? Why! who lives in 
them?’ And the blue eyes gaz- 
ing into mine, are large and 
round with surprise.—‘ Lady- 
bug, little Miss Midget, and 
hundreds of their intimate 
friends. Poor things! Jack 
Frost will catch them, too, be- 
fore long; but don’t you know 
what one of ourown poets has 
written— 

‘* There’s never a leaf or blade, 
too mean 

To be some happy creature's 

palace.*’— 

“T always think of that 
when I see those mites flit- 
ting in and out.’’—‘‘I hope 
they have had as lovely a sum- 
mer as I have,”’ says Elsie, put- 
ting down her ear to hear the 
soft hum of the insects. The 
shadows begin to lengthen, and 
warn us to retrace our steps ; 80 
we strike into a new path, and 
follow it some distance, when 
Elsie suddenly exclaims, “Du 
you see those ‘babes in the 
woods,’ over there ?”” 

I look, and behold a doleful 
little pair seated on a low 
branch, while, to complete the scene, a number of birds 
flutter about them, in search of the crumbs of bread 
they have scattered there. ‘‘They are the ‘ How- 
ard twins,” Elsie informs me, ‘* Jeannette and Jeanot,” 
and as we approach, they grect us with a mournful 
smile.—‘* What is the matter?” I ask.—‘* We are going 
home to-morrow ;”’ groans Jeanot, and are feeding our 
birdies for the last time.’*—Jeannette’s pretty eyes are 
full of tears, but she says quite cheerfully, ** never mind 
brother ; may be we will come again next year, and the 
birdies will be so glad to see us.”’—Happy little heart! 
that can thus look on the bright side! and it isa sweet 
memory we shall carry away of these plaintive babes in 
the woods. 

The trees become thinner, we are near the edge of the 
forest, and our autumn walk is at an end. Elsie draws 
aheartfelt sigh, and softly hums, ‘* Home, Sweet Home,” 
and I cast a last, long, lingering look backward, into the 
green depths of the wood, where the voice of the wind 
in the tree-tops, and the song of the insects in their 
flower cradles, form a sad refrain, that seems to say, 
“The summer is over, and winter is at hand. Farewell! 
farewell !”’ 











A Present for Your Pastor. 
> 
Our Premium List, containing so many very pretty 
an@ useful articles, offers an excellent opportunity 
for Church Members to procure presents for their 
Pastor, with no outlay of money. A few members 
of a congregation can get together, forward us a 
club of subscriptions to the American Agriculturist, 
and select, without any cost to themselves, some 
appropriate and handsome present, from more than 
300 articles described in the Premim List. 
—— > S - 
Some Notes on Common Foods. 
<> 
It may be said in a general way, that our com- 
mon foods serve two principal ends. One class 
mainly keeps up the heat of the body—serve as fuel 


as it were, and we call these as a class, heat-produc- | 


ers. Other kinds of food restore the constant waste 
that is going on in the muscles, nerves, ete., with 
every exertion. 
formers. Our daily food should contain the proper 
proportion of both these kinds, and this will vary 
with the climate, as every one knows who finds 


that certain foods agree with him better in winter, | 


than they doin summer. The use that we make 
of our bodies, also determines the kind of food that 
we need. One who works at chopping all day, for 
example, needs, and must have, different food from 
one who passes the day in comparative leisure. 
Those who have investigated the subject, find that 
an average manin a temperate climate, needs to 
sustain him, without any regard to increase in 
weight, for each 24 hours, between 11 and 12 ounces 
of heat-producing, and about 44 ounces flesh-form- 
ing foods. 

It may be stated in brief, that the heat-producing 
include starch and sugar in al! their forms, and fat, 
whether in vegetable or animal foods. The flesh- 
formers we have in lean meats of all kinds, eggs, 
milk, cheese, and in a number of vegetable forms 
of food in varying quantities, including wheat and 
other grains, and beans, peas, etc. Potatoes, the 
most popular of all vegetables, would make a poor 
diet for a working man ; they contain 75 per cent of 
water, which is of little value, 15 per cent of starch, 
or heat-producers, and only 2 per cent (only 161 
grains in a pound) of flesh-formers. Our common 


white beans, on the other hand, have but 14 per | 


cent of water, 52 per cent of starch, or heat-pro- 
ducers, and 25 per cent (about 3: ounces to the 
pound) of flesh-formers. Peas—dry or split— 
show a similar proportion. Rice also contains 
about 14 per cent of water, has 76 per cent of heat- 
producing, and only about 7 per cent of flesh-form- 
ing principles. Indian corn contains about the 
same quantity of water, with 69 per cent of heat- 


producers (including 5 per cent of fat,) and 9 per | 


cent of flesh-formers. 


The Alpine Strawberries. 


The strawberries generally cultivated, are derived 
from the common native species (Fragaria Virgini- 
ana,) or from crossing this with a South American 
species (F. grandiflora.) These all form runners 
abundantly, and the akenes, popularly called 
seeds, are sunk in a more or less deep cavity upon 
the surface of the berry. In Europe, especially in 
France, a very distinct strawberry is cultivated— 
the Alpine. There are several varieties of these, 
all derived from the wild Alpine strawberry (/7 
vesca,) Which is a native of the northern portions of 
this country, as well as of Europe. This produces 
runners moderately, though there are varieties 
which have few or none, but its chief distinctive 
character is in the fruit, the akenes (or seeds,) 
being borne upon the surface of the berry, and not 
in a cavity or depression ; the fruit is much smaller 
than in the other varieties, and usually more coni- 
calin shape. The Alpine strawberries have a pe- 


culiar flavor, quite unlike that of the other kinds ; 
while this is liked by many, others regard it as 
vapid if not unpleasant. 


These foods are classed as flesh- | 











| friable mould. 





There are several varieties ! 
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| of the Alpines, with red and white fruit. The Al- 


pine Monthly is very popular with the French, who 


| eall it ‘* The Strawberry of the Four Seasons,” as 


with good culture it bears continuously all the 
summer. This is propagated by runners, and as it 
comes true from the seed, French gardeners often 
raise itin that manner. The Bush Alpines are al- 
most entirely destitute of runners, and are propa- 
gated by a division of the clumps; these also bear 
all the season. They are much used in Europe to 


| form garden edgings, and for cultivation in pots; 


by proper management fruit may be had for a long 
season. There is a white-fruited variety of both the 
Monthly and the Bush Alpines. Alpines do not seem 
to have found much favor inthis country. Though 
they are long in bearing, the crop, as compared with 


| the abundance yielded by the common kinds, seems 
| small, and probably on this account, as well as the ‘| 
| flavor already alluded to, we rarely see them in gar- 
| dens. 


Having had several inquiries about these of 
late, we would say that they may usually be pro- 
cured at the large nurseries. If tried, they should 
have very rich ground, which may be kept moist 
by the use of a mulch of straw on the surface. 
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Fall Plowing. 


When no crop is to cover and bind the soil, fall 
plowing needs to be done with great care—in fact, 


it is best to consider well the lay of the land before 


deciding that it should be done at all. Side-hills, 
exposed to be washed by heavy rains, may easily be 
greatly damaged. Steep hill-sides having a clayey 
sub-soil, are liable to land slides, when the frost is 
coming out, or when the whole soil is full of water, 
and especially so if the ground is bare and freshly 
plowed. In light gravelly or sandy soils there is 


| danger of gullies forming and of a good deal of 


soil being washed away to lower lands—and it is 
always the finest and best of the soil that goes. 
However, it is usually possible so to arrange the 
‘lands’? and the water furrows, as to carry away 
superfluous water without damage. 

THE USE OF THE ‘‘SKIM”’ PLOW. 

The introduction of the little plow upon the 
beam of a larger one (for which for many years the 
State of Michigan had the credit) was a great step in 
advance—a radical improvement, in plowing. The 
expansion of this idea and the use of the little 
‘*skim plow ”’ in the place of the coulter marks an 
era in American agriculture almost as important 
as the introduction of mowing machines. There 


| are still thousands of farmers who, if they read this, 


will not know what is alluded to, nor will they be- 
lieve that a little plow set upon the beam can be of 
any special benefit to them. 

The “skim” cuts, or should cut, not over two 


inches deep and turn, a furrow half the width of the | 


plow. The effect is, that the inner half of the 
sward of the furrow-slice is folded upon the other 
half, flat over, grass sides together, and, thus 


| doubled up, the grass is turned into the bottom of 


the furrow and covered with several inches of 
The sod is sureto rot. Thus folded 
together, even if on the surface it would hardly 
live, but well covered with mould, as it is, even 
quack-grass and red-top roots are killed, and red 
sorrel may be thus exterminated. Strange as it 
may appear, the draft is actually lightened. It 
would seem from accurate tests that the same plow 
draws lighter with a coulter than without, and 
lighter with a ‘‘skim”’ than with a coulter. 

The plowed ground in mellow land, no matter 
how firm the sod may have been, exhibits only in- 
distinct traces of furrows, and is generally ready at 
once for sowirg, marking out for corn, or for any 


| other purpose ; but if not quite even, a light har- 


rowing suffices to put it in perfect form. For fall 
plowing for winter grain the ‘skim’? should be 
used, but for winter-fallowing stiff clays it may be 
best to dispense with it, and plow the ground in 
lap furrows, for increased exposure to the weather. 
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Quince Culture.—“Z.,”’ Morristown, N. J. 
There is not, to our knowledge, any work upon the 
culture of the Quince. Downing and other authors 





; old kinds. 


| of trees. 
| yearly, and their fruit is always in demand, and 


| coming more and more in vogue. 
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upon fruit culture say all that there is to be said 
about it. The fact that the quince is a thoroughly 
hardy tree, and will live and give fair returns under 
the most adverse conditions, has created the im- 
pression that it does best under neglect. No tree 
responds more promptly to good treatment, and 
none, if given half a chance, is more profitable. 
The newer varieties, such as “ Rea’s Seedling ’’ 
and “‘ Champion” are great improvements over the 
Quince trees when young need care to 
bring them into proper shape. They should be 
trained to form a single trunk, and may at first need 
some care to prevent their making clumps instead 
After they are well established they bear 


usually at good prices. It should not be forgotten 


| that the quince is a highly ornamental tree, both 


in flower and when loaded with its goldén fruit, 
and may be planted both for ornament and profit. 





Beautiful Birthday Presents. 
ss 

The pleasing custom of giving birthday gifts is 
These little sou- 
venirs of remembrance strengthen the bonds of 
friendship and affection among friends and rela- 
tives. You can find in our Premium List, most 
appropriate articles of every description for birth- 
day gifts. 


Planting Bulbs in Beds or in Pots, 
—<>—— 

Each autumn the dealers offer their stock of 
‘Dutch Bulbs’’—so called because they are, as a 
general thing, raised in Holland, where large farms 
are devoted to their culture. These bulbs include 
the popular Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissuses, Cro- 
cuses, Crown Imperials, and a number of others, 
not so well known. These are cultivated in the 
garden and are mostly well suited to in-door culture, 
whether in the greenhouse or in the window of the 
dwelling. In either case the bulbs should be pro- 
cured as early as possible. In the garden, the bed 
should be well enriched, and the bulbs planted as 
soon as they can be had. The general rule is, to set 





; the bulb as far below the surface as it is thick; 


that is, if a Hyacinth is two inches from top to bot- 


| tom, then let its top be two inches below the sur- 


face of the bed ; another rule is, to put the bulbs 
their own width apart. Our own experience is, 
that it is well to plant both deeper and wider apart 
than this, exceeding the distances by one half. 
But we wish now to speak especially of bulbs in 
house-culture. In no other way can so brilliant a 
display be made at so small an outlay as by procur- 
ing a dozen of Hyacinth bulbs. If one does not 
care for names, unnamed bulbs cost much less than 
named ones. They may be grown in pots of soil, in 
water in glasses made for the purpose, in sand, in 
moss, even in sponge, or whatever will hold moist- 
ure. By far the most satisfactory method is in 
soil. When grown in glasses of water, in sand, 
ete., the growth is mainly made from the nutri- 
ment that is already within the substance of the 
bulb. In planting bulbs in pots, give them a light, 
rich soil ; cover the bulb, all but the upper third, 
invert a small flower-pot over it, and place the pots 
in a dark, cool cellar. If such a cellar is not at 


| hand, put the pots in a shed, or in a frame, and 


eover them with several inches of coal ashes. A 
bulb in these conditions, excluded from light, soon 
forms numerous roots. Were it exposed to the 
light, the leaves would commence to start before 
the roots had formed. Success depends upon hay- 


| ing an abundance of roots before the leaves and 
| flower-stem begin to start. 


This is secured by a 
moderate temperature and darkness, and is neces- 
sary whether the bulb is in a pot of earth, water, or 
other medium. It is to the neglect to first secure 
an abundant supply of roots, before the leaf-growth 
commences, that much of the disappointment in 
bulb-growing is due. If the bulbs are potted, or 
placed in glasses of water, in sand, etc., and ex- 
posed to the light, growth will soon start from the 
top of the bulb; leaves and the flower-stalk will 
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begin to grow, but the flowers will fail to open ; the 


store of food in the bulb has been exhausted, and | 


there being no roots to supply more, the flowers 
will not appear. In bulb growing, first make sure 
of a suflicient root growth, and all will go well. 





Elegant Holiday Presents. 
—_- 


Our large list of Premiums embraces very many 
beautiful and appropriate articles for gifts to 
fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, children, uncles, 
uunts—everybody. 

<_>— 


What Are Hardy Herbaceous Perennials? 


The above question is asked by one of our cor- 
respondents, who does not like such a long name 
and asks, ‘“‘ Why not say Hardy Plants?’ The title 
‘‘ Hardy Herbaceous Perennial” is a long one, but 
all three words are needed to express the meaning. 
A Lilac is a “‘ Hardy Perennial,’’ but it is not ** herba- 
ceous.”? The whole name, long as itis, seems neces- 
sary to describe that large class of plants the roots 
of which live from year to year. Their stems appeur 
each spring, bear flowers, and then die down, or re- 
main until killed by the frost; being herbs, they 
are called ‘“ herbaceous,’’ to distinguish them from 
woody perennials, such as shrubs. A generation or 
two ago our flower gardens were mainly occupied 
by Hardy Herbaceous Perennial piants, with the 
addition of a few annuals. The introduction of 
tender bedding plants, planted in masses, produced 
such striking effects that the majority adopted this 
new idea in gardening, to the neglect of the old-fash- 
ioned herbaceous perennials. Of late years there 
has been a reaction. People have learned that no 
one style of gardening is best suited to all places. 
While most brilliant effects may be produced by 
planting the tender flowers in masses, it is costly 
to renew the beds every spring. Besides, the plants 
are selected for their color effects only, little or no 
attention being given to their individual beauty. 
There is abundant room for both kinds of gardening; 
if one has a small area upon which he wishes to pro- 
duce the most striking effect, let him plant it with 
brilliant flowers in masses. If he has abundant 
room, is really fond of flowers, and takes pleasure 
in seeing them come up in the same place each 
spring, then he will wish to have his borders 
stocked with Hardy Herbaceous Perennials. Those 
who have to do their own gardening, will find that 
these plants give but little trouble, and only require 
to be divided when the clumps become too large. 





Curing Corn Fodder. 


D. D. BISHOP, DOVER, N. J. 
-_ ‘ 

The difference in farmers is no more plainly 
shown than in the methods of putting up corn fod- 
der for winter feeding. Many a farmer puts his 
hay into the barn in prime condition, who puts 
away his fodder-corn in a condition anything but 
fine. Indeed, the best argument that can be urged 
in favor of the Silo, is that it allows the corn to be 
cut in any weather, and after it is once stored, no 
matter what the weather may be. 

It is not settled that the practice of Ensilage has 
any other advantage than this. In calculating a 
ration, the farmer must reckon 50 pounds of the 
canned green feed, against 20 of the dry. His com- 
pact storage is no advantage over one who has 
barn room enough. He may bring up from his pit, 
a little less ash, by analysis, a little less woody fibre 
than he pitches down from the scaffold, but there 
is no more difference between the early and late 
cut corn, than there is between the early and late 
cut hay, while the difference in the nutritive 
values of the respective cuttings, is greatest in 
the grass. With the dry corn cut as finelyas the 


green, it is eaten as closely, while for that difference, 
it is admitted that it does not pay to run the dry 
through the cutter. Fora relish, or asa constituent 
of a ration, no doubt the green, stored with its so- 
called ‘fine vinous flavor,” is a luscious bit for 
the stall-fed beast, but it gets that fine vinous fla- 
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‘tumn, there is no reason why the practical farmer’s 



















vor from fermentation, and some cases have in- 
dicated a danger of transferring that fermentation 
to the stomach of the animal. 

. With his instinctive dread of green corn *‘ hoven,”’ 
it will be a difficult thing to persuade the farmer 
that itis equally safe with the dry, while, if it come 
to the pinch, he can take his stock through a hard 
season safely, upon the dry stalks by feeding 
enough of them, which will not hold true at all of 
the green. Some silos are not perfectly air-tight, 
and they turn out an inferior article, in proportion 
as they are imperfect, but there is no contrast more 
marked and deplorable, than that between the 
crisp, bright, sweet-cured fodder, full of sun and 
sugar, and the unsightly black, half or wholly rot- 
ten stuff, fit for nothing but the compost heap, 
which many a poor brute must eat or starve. We 
mostly find the hay in the same barns, all in good 
order, and one is driven to the conclusion that the 
fodder-corn might have been more wholesome, and 
welcome to the cattle, if the same care and pru- 
dence had beed bestowed upon curing this equally 
important crop. 


Witk the average guod weather through the au- | 
' 


diligence, care, skill, and judgment, should not 
stand him in good stead, as to the shape in which 
his cattle come out in the spring, against his neigh- 
bor with expensive silos, and fixtures. The proper 
curing and housing of the fodder-corn, will accom- 
plish that, and leave it, I believe, another spring 
as it is now, an open question, whether anything 
is added to either the comfort, convenience, 
health, or thrift of either farmer or cattle. 


—————ucoc8-e____ 


States Grouped by Population. 
<—_> 
The following table gives the final Report of the 
Population, with the States grouped according to 
population. It will be noted that several pairs con- 
tain nearly the same number of inhabitants, as 
Tennessee and Georgia for example, which differ 
only 179 in a population of 1!,, million; note also 
Mississippi and New Jersey; Kansas and South 
Carolina; Connecticut and West Virginia; Louisi- 
ana and Maryland; Rhode Island and Florida; 
Arizona and Montana, ete. 





Popu 
lation. 


Popu- 
lation. 


Popu- 
States. lation.| States. States. 


New York 5,082,871 Mississippi 1,131,597 Rh. Island. 
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P’nsylv’ia. 4,282,891 N’w Jersey 1,131,166 Florida.... 
Ohio ...... 3,198,062 
Illinois.... 3,077,871 Kansas .... 996,096 Colorado... 194,327 
Missouri.. 2,168,380 S. Car lina 5,977 Oregon..... 174,765 
Louisiana 939,946 Delaware.. 146,605 
Indiana . 1,978,301 Maryland.. 934,943 
5 Nevada.... 62,266 | 


Mas’ch’tts. 1,783,08: 
Kentucky . 1,648, 







0 California. 864,699 Territories. 














Michigan .. 1,63 Arkansas... 8 5 Dist.Col’ia 177,624 
TO WB ss on . 1,624,615 Minnesota. 780,773 Utah...... 143,963 
Dakota.... 135,137 
Texas ..... 1,591,749 Maine...... 648,936 New Mex.. 119,565 
Tennessee. 359 Con’ cticut 622,700 
Georgia... 1,542,180 W. Virg’a.. 618,457 Wash'gton 175,116 
Virginia... 1,512,565 Arizona... 40,440 
Nebraska.. 452,462 Montana.. 39,159 
N.Carolina 1,399,750 N.H’pshire 346,99! Idaho...... 32,610 
Wisconsin. 1, 7 Vermont.. 322,286 Wyoming. 20,784 | 
Alabama... 1,262,505 | 
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2,559 Counties. 
_<> 

Every State or Territory is divided into a greater 
or less number of subdivisions bearing a somewhat 
similar relation to the State that the State does to 
the Union. Each county has, in most States, its 
local legislature, or Board of Town Supervisors, 
which has in charge certain legislative and execu- 
tive powers. In the newer States, which were reg- 
ularly surveyed and laid out by the General Govern- 
ment before the sale and settlement of the lands, 
the counties usually embrace about 36 towns of 
nearly equal size. In the older States, the size of 
the counties varies greatly in area and population 
Massachusetts, for example, with an area of 8,315 
square miles, has only 14 counties, averaging 594 
square miles each, with an average population of 
127,363 by census of 1880; while New Jersey has 21 
counties averaging 372 square miles—and only 
53,863 population. The number of counties in each 
State and Territory is given below. The table will 
be worth preserving for reference. This shows 


2,391 Counties in the 38 organized States, and 
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168 in the 9 Territories; or a Total of 2,559 
organized Counties. The average population of a 
county, taking the whole country together, is 19 600 
but it varies all the way from 1,206,299 in New York 
County, and 847,170 in Philadelphia County, to 3 
inhabitants each in Floyd and Randall counties 
Texas; 4 in Swisher County, 6 in Collingsworth 
County, 8 in Grimes County, ete. In Kansas Ar- 
rapahoe and Greeley counties have but 3 inhab- 
itants each; Grant and Kansas counties but 9 in- 
habitants each. 


























No. of Total No.of TT 
Coun- Popula- oad Popul 

States. ties. tion. States. ties, tion i 
Alabama...... 66 = 1,262,505 Ohio sai R 
Arkansas 74 = 802,525 | Oregon........ 3 8196.00 
Californi 52 864,694 | Pennsylvania. 67 
Colorado...... 81 194,327 | Rhode Island. 5 
Connecticut... 8 622,700 | S’th Carolina. 38 
Delaware..... 3 146,008 | Tennessee.... 94 
Florida....... 39 269,493 ||Texas......... 210 
Georgia ...... 137, 1,542,180 |'Vermont..... 14 
Ilinois........ 102 S71 | Virginia....... 104 
Indiana....... 92 8,301 | West Virginia 54 
ae 99 1,624,615 | Wisconsin.... 63) 
Kansas........ 104 996,096 | 
Kentucky .... 117 1,648,690 | Total.. 
Louisiana..... 58 939,946 | Territories. | 
re | 648,936 | Arizona....... | 40,440 
Maryland..... 19 934,943 | Dakota......: 69! 1353187 
Massachusetts 14) 1,783,085 | Dist.Col’mbia 1 17764 
Michigan..... 7 1,636,937 | Idaho......... 13 32,610 
Minnesota.... 78 780,773 | Montana...... 11 39,159 
Mississippi... 74) 1,181,597 | New Mexico.. 12 119,565 
Missouri...... 115) 2,168,380 || Utah.......... 23 143,963 
Nebraska..... 70) "452,402 || Washington .. 25 75,116 
Nevada ....... 15 62,266 || Wyoming..... 7 20,7 
New H'pshire 10 346,991 || —s| ees 
New Jersey... 21; 1,131,116 Total...... 168 5 
New York.... 60) 5,082;871 || se 


‘ — 
N’th Carolina 94) 1,399,750 ||Grand Total...2,559, 50,150,783 





Farmers’ Gardens, 
> 

We are in an agricultural region, and up to 
August Ist, the only early cabbages in market came 
from New York, and from the garden of a clergy- 
man of horticultural tastes. Farmers buy and 
carry home radishes, lettuce, potatoes, beets, etc., 
that might better be raised at home. Farmers usu- 
ally have no hot-bed to start early plants, such as 
lettuce, cabbage, tomatoes, etc., for transplanting, 
although they have plenty of manure and lumber, 
and the glass need not cost over two dollars, to 
make a good beginning. As a rule, the list of 
vegetables is confine:l to potatoes, turnips, cab- 
bages, beets, peas, cucumbers, and beans, The 
long list beyond this, found in almost every village 
market, and often upon the tables of mechanics 
and day laborers, is wanting. Generally a good 
supply of fruit, excepting apples and currants, is 
wanting. There is no valid excuse for this dearth 
of wholesome vegetables and fruits, where the raw 
material, soil, sunshine, manure, and rain are 80 
abundant. The farmer who consents to go with- 
out these things, not only loses much wholesome 
and pleasing variety on his table, but the most 
economical means of maintaining the health of his 
family. The sanitary influence of goed fruits, 
eaten daily the year round, is admitted by all emi- 
nent physicians, although the free use of fruits 
diminishes the prefits of the profession. The most 
healthy families, as a rule, are the largest consum- 
ers of fruit. - The sub-acid and acid fruits in sum- 
mer regulate the bile, prevent fevers, and make 
small doctor's bills. What is of equal importance, 
the cultivation of a good garden, with a full list of 
vegetables and fruits that will flourish in the cli- 
mate, has an important bearing upon success in 
field husbandry. It stimulates inquiry, cultivates 
observing habits. gives breadth to the mind, leads 
to study and reading, and makes farming more a 
business of mind than of muscle. Good gardens on 
farms would soon make agricultural papers and 
books a necessity and a joy in every farmer’s home. 

Fit 








Begin Now. 


With this number our old subscribers receive 4 
Premium List which in variety and elegance far 
exceeds anything of the kind ever before gotten up. 
We invite all of our old subscribers and their 
friends to begin work at once, for new subscribers 
and for various articles which are offered in the 
Premium List. All of these articles are furnished 
at low figures, and will prove to be just as described. 
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To Old Friends and Readers, 
—_ 

We have appreciated your support in the past, 
and with the great improvements in the paper, 
may we not expect you to continue in our great 
army of readers, and bring very many recruits with 
you for 1883? Thousands of you, in writing at 
different times, have told us you regarded the 
American Agriculturist as the cheapest journal in 
the world. While this has been undoubtedly true, 
the price will continue the same, notwithstanding 
the great improvements made. 


A Cheap Milk-House. 


Mr. “J. D.,’’ Defiance, Ohio, writes us: ‘ We 
have a milk-house, made of brick, with 20-in. 
walls, and covered with about 18 in. of saw-dust. 
A window (hung on hinges) is situated in the south 
end, covered with a wire-screen. A flue is placed 
in the south end, which acts as a ventilator and can 
also be used to put upa stove, if desired, in winter. 
A low, steady fire will keep the room at a proper 
temperature in very cold weather. At the south 
end is also a trench about 15 in. deep, in which 
flows the waste water fromthe pump. Thisis let in 
from the north end by using a piece of pipe from an 
old force pump; the water is conveyed along the 
side by asmall trench left in the floor, which is made 
of cement. From the trench a tile goes through 
the yard and garden, having its outlet in a calf pas- 
ture, where is placed a box or trough to catch water 
for calves. So we have three things combined, an 
outlet for the water in the trench, a drain for the 
garden and yard, and a watering place for the 
calves. It will very materially aid in keeping 
the building cool in hot weather, to open the 
window in the morning and let in cool air. This 
building, though small in the interior, 62/; ft. by 
82/, ft., will hold a large quantity of milk. It is very 
easily kept clean and fresh, and if not wanted as a 
milk-house in winter, can be used as an above- 
ground cellar, by placing on another door and fix- 
ing a bundle of straw to just fit between the doors, 
which can be fastened to the outside door and 
swung with the door. The cost of building need 
not exceed $125; it can be built with 8,000 bricks, 
and will never be found a bad investment. Our 
butter is pronounced ‘“ gilt-edged,”’ though the 
cream is raised in common one-gallon crocks.”’ 








Cleveland Bays. 


Those interested in the breeding of horses, have of 
late years paid little attention to this famous old breed, 
which, among the hills and moors of Yorkshire, bas for 
generations been held to embody all that is useful and 
excellent in horse-flesh. They were large, powerful, 
close-knit, stylish horses, and chiefly valued as coach 
horses. The supply long ago fell short of the demand, 
and the breeding stock was drawn upon, and fairly ex- 
hausted. It was announced by European vriters, that 
the breed was extinct, and it is no wonder that we, in 
this country, accepted their view. Occasionally the 
traveller in England sees a fine stylish pair of coach 
horses on Rotten Row, or at the West End, blood-bays 
of grand presence and carriage, showy action, and neat, 
but powerful-limbed, and hears them called Cleveland 
Bays. On inquiring of the wiseacres, he is told that 
there are a few fine old mares left in Yorkshire, which 
are bred to thoroughbred stallions, and get such horses 
as you see. This was all the information about these 
horses that the writer could get in England a few years 
ago. Last month (August,) the “ Canada,” of the Na- 
tional line, landed in New York several valvable con- 
signments of live stock.—Jersey, Guernsey, and Here- 
ford cattle; Clyde, Norman, and English raft horses, 
and besides these a lot of Cleveland Bays, going to Iowa. 

The importer imparts some interesting facts about 
these horses, of which he has made a special study. 
This is his third importation, and the lot consists’ of 
twelve suckling colts (three to six months old,) twelve 
yearling colis, threé brood mares, ten young stallions, 
and one stallion of 7 years old. They were remarkably 
uniform in appearance and size, the full-grown one 
standing 16-hands high, and weighing thirteen to fifteen 
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hundred pounds. They were all of a rich bay color, 


with black points, a few of the young things showed a 
little white, as a star in the forehead, or one white foot, 
which was thought to come from a thoroughbred cross. 
Their heads were remarkably similar; their necks 
arched, and shoulders sloping. They were close coupled, 
with powerful hind-quarters, high-set tails, and excellent 
underpinning. 

Those horses were not selected to look alike, but were 
really all the importer could get that had any claim to be 
regarded as Cleveland Bays. A few of these had one- 
fourth thoroughbred blood, but possessed the general 
characterisiics of the Clevelands, and were fine animals. 
They were picked up among the breeders, one or two in 
a place. A good many grand old mares were found, 
some of them 25 years old, of great constitution, and 
bearing a foal every year, owned by poor farmers, and 
doing all their work on the farm, and on the road. 
They boast of their horses going ten or twelve miles an 
hour with heavy vehicles on common roads, but know 
nothing of what we call ‘‘ speed.” These people think 
they are preserving the ancient breed, with little of any 
intermixture of other blood, and the stock which has 
been of lateimported, is proving excellent, and gaining 
for itself a very satisfactory reputation. The half- 
bloods produced by these stallions, crossed with good 
sized western mares, promise to make fine, large, showy 
spirited carriage horses, of great bottom and constitu- 
tion, which is just what the market wants, east and west. 


—_—_—_— Se ee 


Liquid Manure.—‘'N. D. P.,” Nemaba Co., 
Kans., asks: *‘ Why one can not save the liquid manure 
from his cattle, by allowing the drains from the stalls to 
empty into casks, which can be carted off as often as 
necessary, and applied to the lands under cultivation.” 
This would be an excellent method. The pointis to save 
the drainage, and it is not, as our correspondent has 
been informed, necessary for the liquid to be kept in 
tanks until it gets old. If the method suggested is most 
convenient, adopt it , if found more convenient to have 
the liquid manure taken up by absorbents, adopt that 
method ; any plan that wili best save the liquid manure 
and put it upon the land, is better than the usual no 
method, that allows this valuable fertilizer to run to 
waste. 





Greening Pickles.—‘H. D.,” writes us a very 
pleasant letter, from the far off Uncompahgre Valley, 
Colorado. Among other matters, he givesa method of 
greening pickles for family use. Place a layer of cab- 
bage leaves, the outside leaves are best, in a pan; put in 
the pickles, and upon these another layer of leaves, and 
cover the whole with cold-water. Place the pan upon 
the stove, and let the water come almost tothe boiling 
point ; actual boiling would soften the pickles, After a 
while the green color will have left the cabbage leaves, 
and will be found te have entered the pickles. Allow 
the pickles to become quite cold, then bottle with the 
best cider vinegar, adding to each quarta tablespoonful 
of sugar. If desired to be especially firm and crisp, add 
a piece of alum as large as a nutmeg, to each quart. 
Our correspondent says, that while cider vinegar does 
not make as handsome pickles as the colorless, or ‘* white 
wine” vinegar. this method of greening is satisfactory, 
and of course quite harmless. We have seen vine-leaves 
advised in European recipes, to be used ina similar 
manner for greening pickles, and have no doubt that 
there is something in the method of value. 





The German Edition.—All the principal arti- 
cles and engravings that appear in the American Agri- 
culturist are reproduced in a German Edition. It is 
the chief and best German Journal of its kind issued 
in this country. Our friends can do good service by 
calling the attention of their German neighbors and 
friends to the fact that they can have the paper in their 
own language. Those who employ Germans will find 
that Edition a most usefud and acceptable present. 





To “J. B.,° in Burlington, Kas. — Your 
pleasant letter came; fearing that we could not reply in 
the paper, we wrote a reply, and when we came to ad- 
dress the letter, found that the only signature was 
“J.B.” As Charles Reade has it, ‘* Put yourself in his 
place.” We have so long made ita rule not to notice 
anonymous letters, that we did not suppose that your 
interesting epistle could come from one ashamed or 
afraid to sign it, hence wrote a reply which we found to 
be only waste paper. Asa punishment for your wrong- 
doing, know that you have one of the worst of all cab- 
bage pests, described elsewhere in this paper as the 
‘*Harlequin Cabbage Bug.’’’ If your other questions 
did not interest others, we should not notice them, but 
we give them for the benefit of others. You need not 
think that any question relating to plants is ‘‘ foolish.” 




















You ask, if *‘ potatoes can grow without eyes.” Yes. 
Your “neighbor” is not the only one who has raised 
potatoes from tubers from which all the eyes have been 
removed. A potato tuber is a stem, and, like other 
stems, can form buds when needed, even if those 
normally belonging to it have been removed. You ask, 
when Early Rose potatoes should be dug. When the 
tops die down. If they will rot if dug in hot weather, 
they will rot at any rate. Weare all in the dark as to 
the tomato rot. Have it badly on our own place, and the 
experts do not help us 


Profitable Pig Feeding.—“ H.,’’ Washington, 
D.C. Probably the best account of pig feeding, is given 
in Coburn’s ‘‘Swine Husbandry.” There the sensi- 
ble view is taken, that while the animal is making its 
growth, it does not need a constant diet of corn, but 
good pasturage. The useof Jerusalem Artichokes, (also 
called, as to the best variety, ‘* Brazilian,”) is highly 
commended. When the frame is built up by giving a 
variety of food, then corn is used for fattening. The 
subject of cooked food is fully discussed, various ex- 
periments are given, showing that under certain condi- 
tions, it is profitable to cook the focd. 





Kerosene Barrels.—‘C. G. 8.,°° Suffolk Co,, 
N. Y., asks how tubs, made by sawing kerosene barrels 
in two, can be made suitable to hold water for stock. 
This subject came up several years ago, and at our re- 
quest for the experience of those who had utilized oil 
barrels, we had a great number of replies. The majority 
of these were to the effect that sufficient soaking in wa- 
ter, either by sinking the barrels in a stream, or fre- 
quently changing the water, they could be cleaned. 
With tubs, it would perhaps be best to fill them with 
shavings, and burn the interior before soaking. 





About Lucern,—“H.S.58.,”’ York Co., Pa. Lucern 
is not a humbug, but a most valuable forage plant, if 
rightly treated. It should have the very best land ; let 
it follow a hoed crop, such as corn or potatoes. Sow in 
drills 30 in. apart, or the width of your horse hoe, about 
10 lbs. of seed to the acre. Keep it well cultivated un- 
tilit gets a good stand. You may cut two crops the 
first year, and four or more afterwards. If you can give 
it liquid manure, it will pay. It will succeed in your cli- 
mate, and is an excellent soiling crop. It is often called 
Alfalfa, and Chilian Clover. 





Grafted or Budded Trees,—‘ J. H. P.,”’ Ash- 
land, Va.. asks about the relative advantages of budded, 
and root-grafted trees. As he does not specify the kind 
of tree, his question can only be answered in general 
terms. A skillful nurseryman will producea good tree, 
it may be by budding, or by grafting. He will some- 
times be compelled to bud, and at others to graft. If 
the tree isa healthy one, and has good and abundant 
roots, it makes no difference how it is produced. Our 
correspondent asks, if in root grafting, more than one 
good tree can be made from a seedling stock. Yes, if 
the stock is a good one, and the grafter understands his 
business. It makes but little difference how the tree is 
produced, if it is well furnished with roots. 





White Mould on Trees.—‘ J.H. P.,” Alexan- 
dria, Va., has found upon the roots of trees received 
from the nursery, ‘‘something resembling frost or a 
white mould.” If this is examined by a magnifier, it 
will doubtless prove to be a lot of woolly plant lice. He 
should send such trees back to the nurseryman. Itisa 
plant louse known in Englandas ‘American Blight,” 
though it originated in Europe. A stif brush, with 
strong soft soap solution, will kill it. 





Salt for Weeds.—‘S,” Poplar Ridge, N. Y., says, 
with reference to the Bind-weed, described last July on 
page 292, that one of his neighbors finds this a most ob- 
stinate weed, and proposes to apply salt very thickly. 
“S$” says that he has patches of the old Day-lily, and of 
Privet in his grounds, and asks our opinion as to the use 
of salt to destroy them. That it is possible to so poison 
the soil by applying salt. and other articles to prevent 
the growth of weeds, we do not doubt. The trouble is, 
that the soil will be unfitted for the growth of useful 
plants also. So far as we are aware, nothing can be ap- 
plied to the soil that will discriminate between weeds 
and useful plants. The plant we regard as undesirable, 
and ca!l a weed, follows the same laws of growth as the 
desirable or crop plants What will prevent the growth 
of the one, will also unfit the soil for the other. We 
have stated often. and repeat once more, that we have 
never yet met with, or heard of a weed, that can grow 
without leaves, and that we know that persistent cutting 
away of all growth above ground, will exterminafe the 
most obstinate weeds. The trouble is that the cultivator 
gets tired, and gives out before the weeds do. Let him 
persevere’ in his strife, and he will conquer. 
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Gems and Gem Irons.—“B. S.,’’ Washington 
Co., Md. Gem pans or gem irons are cast, and can 
not be readily made bya blacksmith. They are sold at 
all house furnishing stores, and by the dealers in stoves. 
Some of them are made as a series of helf cylinders, and 
others are circular in form. 

Cotton — Butter — Lard. — A gentleman in- 
terested in the vil trade informs us that of late the 
makers of bogus butter, known as oleomargarine, have 
found a method by which they can make use of cotton- 
seed oil, in preparing their imitation of butter, and 
that as a consequence, the price of the oil has appre- 
ciably risen. Another use of cotton-seed oil, is in the 
manufacture of bogus lard. Enough beef suet is used 
to give the needed firmness, powdered bark of slippery 
elm is added, to give a pleasant odor, and to prevent ran- 
cidity, while an appreciable amount of water is worked 
in to give whiteness and add to the weight. So far 
as lard goes, if people would get-over their prejudice a- 
gainst oil, and use the cotton-seed oil for cooking, they 
would get a very serviceable and excellent material. 

Fairs. Officers of various State, County, and other 
fairs, will accept our thanks for invitations to be present. 
We likewise appreciate the courtesy of those who aided 
us in presenting in our September number such a com- 
plete list of fairs. 

Painting Chimneys with Yellow Ochre. 

** A.M. B.,” Litchfield Co., Conn. The yellow ochre 
in the ** painter's specification,’ in the July number, is 
no doubt introduced, because it is cheaper than pure 
white lead, and because it makes a better priming for 
the green of blinds, and for other colors, than pure 
white would be. Any painter would know the proper 
proport.on touse. We know nothing of the ventilating 
chimney. 

** Pond-River Bottoms.” G. W. Ramsey, of 
Kentucky, describes ina recent letter to the American 
Agriculturist the soil known as Pord-river bottoms.— 
As we judge, a fine, argilaceous silt deposited by the 
river, and now forming a mass of great depth (30 or 
more feet). This is a comparatively level tract, liable to 
overflow, aud during the winter and spring is for months 
under water. It would probably be fertile without ma- 
nure if it could be mingled with sand, to prevent its 
baking. like a brick, or with organic matter (humus), 
which would produce the same effect. It may contain 
some inert organic matter now, in which case a dressing 
of lime might prevent this baking and cracking, which 
is fatal to the growth of plants. If the water could be 
diverted by a dyke, and kept off or let on only when it 
might be desirable to gain enrichment from the silt, the 
management of the soil would be easy. Weeds would 
soon cover it; these, plowed under, would yield the 
needed humus, lime would co-operate in the conquest, 
and we might soon see fields of waving grain and grass. 





Carl Eduard Lucas.—This most distinguished 
German pomologist died recently at the school at Reut- 
lingen, the leading pomological school in Europe. Be- 
sides publishing several works of his own, he, on its 
first appearance, showed his appreciation of Fuller's 
“Small Fruit Culturist,” by translating it into the Ger- 
man language, with the consent of the American 
publishers. 

Jersey Cattle, Herd-books, ** Herd-reg- 
isters.°°—A correspondent asks, * what is the differ- 
ence between Herd-books and Club-books, as referring 
to Jersey cattle." Sometime about 1857 or 58, a company 
of Jersey breeders determined upon publishing a Herd- 
book, for recording Jersey pedigrees. An editor wus 
appointed, and a volume or two issued, which became 
the personal property of the editor. The issue of these 
volumes was continued irregularly, and for a long time 
the American Jersey Herd-book was the only record we 
had of Jersey pedigrees, except the private memoran- 
dums and herd-books of breeders. There were a good 
many imperfect pedigrees in it, and perhaps some erro- 
neous ones. Comparatively few Jersey cattle were re- 
corded in it. and when, some ten years later, the subject 
came to be discussed, it was deemed better by prominent 
Jersey breeders to begin a new, rather than to use the 
old herd-book, wherein to record the pedigrees of their 
cattle. The American Jersey Cattle Club was then 
formed, and soon embraced most of the principal Jersey 
cattle breeders. This society exists for the sake of es- 
tablishing and maintaining an authoritative record of 
verified pedigrees. Great pains are taken, that none but 
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truthful pedigrees be recorded, and, on the whole, the ed- 
itors have been very successful. A volume of pedigrees 
is issued every year. Pedigrees properly verified, are 
recorded for $3, for outsiders, and $2, for members of 
the club. It isa great advantage to any fairly good ani- 
mal to be recorded, and at the present time it is quite 
likely that one-third of the full-blooded cattle in the 
country are recorded in this ‘“‘ Herd-register.” The 
rules for admission to registry have been frequently 
changed. The club is a close corporation, and naturally 
makes its rules for the advantage of its own members. 
It has, hewever, been of great service to the country, es- 
pecially to breeders of Jersey cattle, and is likely to re- 
main so fora long time tocome. Its internal dissensions 
concern the outer world not at all,so long as a fair 
record of true pedigrees is made, at a price which 
breeders can afford to pay. 


Sumach.—Each summer brings questions from dif- 
ferent parts of the country, respecting sumach. The 
native sumach has to compete with the imported or Sicil- 
ian product, and unless prepared for market in a similar 
manner, é, é, ground and bolted, there is no sale for it in 
the markets. So far as we are aware, this industry is 
confined to Richmond and a few other places, where 
there are mills at which those who gather and dry the 
leaves, find a sale for them. Unless the sumach can be 
ground, there is no sale for it except to tanneries near at 
hand. The three species common in the Middle and 
Northern States, are used indiscriminately. The 
* Smooth” (2hus glabra,) the *‘ Stag’s-horn ” (2. typhi- 
na.) and the ‘“*Dwarf Sumach” (2. copallena.) All of 
these have pinnate leaves, with a strong mid-rib. They 
are gathered at the end of the season of growth, usually 
in August, and dried inthe shade. They are then beaten 
with sticks to separate the ** branches,” as the mid-ribs 
are called, put up in bales, and taken to the mill. 





The Peach Curl.—Mr. Wm. Mair, Ontario Co., 
N. Y., sends us some diseased peach leaves, and asks for 
aremedy. ‘he trouble is a fungus, known as the Peack 
Curl. The parasitic plant grows within the substance of 
the peach leaves, causing them to lose their normal 
color, and become much curled, and frequently highly 
colored. The only remedy isto cut off the affected 
twigs and burn them. to prevent the spread of the 
disease. This work can be rapidly done. 


Eighty Pages of Reading Matter, and over 
a Hundred Original Illustrations—that is what you 
get in the October American Agriculturist, and for 
a less amount, too, than you expend for a single 


cigar. Send in your subscriptions for 1888 at once. 





Planting Peach Seed.—* Z. H. T.,”’ St. John’s 
Asylum, Ky. The best time for planting the seed is in 
spring, but they must be prepared for planting the win- 
ter before. If kept thoroughly dry all winter, and plant- 
ed or sown in spring, very few will germinate; if ex- 
posed to alternate freezing and thawing during the win- 
ter, every good seed will grow. The method of treating 
the seed depends upon the quantity, where operations 
are large, a bed is staked out and its surface is covered 
with seed to the depth of three inches, the surface is 
then spaded over to thoroughly turn under the seeds, and 
mix them with the soil; this is done just before the 
ground freezes, and the seeds are exposed to the action 
of the weather all winter. In early spring the seeds are 
separated by throwing the surface soil upon a riddle. If 
not already cracked by the swelling of the seed, the 
stone will readily separate into its two halves. Only 
those that have split, or will readily separate by a blow 
on the edge of the stone with a hammer. are planted. 
If but a small quantity of seeds are to be planted, they 
may be mixed with sand, and placed where they will 
be exposed to the action of the weather all winter. 





The Rose-Bug.—‘ C. B. L.” writes from Mass. 
tosay that he has found that Whale-Oil Soap, used ac- 
cording to the directions that accompany the packages, 
will keep off the Rose-bug or Rose-chafer. He states 
that he has used it for several years upon grape vines, 
and also upon peach trees that were badly infested by 
these insects. 

Keeping Apples.—Mrs. * J. B. E.,"’ Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., writes us that her father has long been in the habit 
of packing several barrels of apples for late keeping. 
The varieties were the Golden and the Newtown Pippin. 
These were packed in tight barrels in plaster. She says, 
‘‘Plasterof Paris,’ but we infer that the material was 
Ground Plaster, or Land Plaster, as we have known of 
the use of this by others, while Plaster of Paris, or Cal- 
cined, or boiled Plaster, has such an avidity for moisture, 
that it would shrivel and injure the fruit packed in it. 
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Mrs. E. says, that the apples were used through the 
months of June and July, and retained their fragrance 
and flavor most perfectly. By packing in this manner. 
they had winter and summer apples (Early Bough.) at 
the same time. 

New Cover, new Type, new Artists, ney 
Engravings, new Writers — “ Excelsior” 
motto for 1888 and ever after. 


is our 


Trees to India by Mail.—A Western hurséry- 
nan writes us, that few people are aware how far young 
trees can be sent by mail with safety. Young seedling 
Evergreens are sent to England and the Continent, and 
deciduons trees much further. A package of young trees 
of Catalpa speciosa, packed nearly dry, was sent > 
India with directious to bury the trees for 10 days after 
their arrival. The Conservator of Forests wrote that 
the trees opened, perfectly fresh, but he buried them 
for five days, and planted them ; they all grew finely, 





Mildew in French Vineyards, The daily 
papers publish some remarkable horticultural news, but 
one New York paper is ahead of all competitors in the 
following: ‘*The American vines which have been set 
out in France in place of those which the phy!loxera 
has destroyed are said to be causing much disappoint- 
ment by their susceptibility to mildew, a disease which 
they brought with them, and which has been hitherto 
unknown in France. Itis said to have worked havoc al- 
ready in the southwestern purt of the country, and to be 
spreading everywhere among French vineyards. It is 
impossible to say how much truth there is in this state- 
ment. There are as many eonflicting reports about the 
French vineyards as ever were circulated about a Dela- 
ware peach crop.’’ It és ‘impossible to tell how much 
truth there isin this statement,’ for does not the old 
proverb say: ‘* that which is wanting can not be num- 
bered.”” The idea ‘that the mildew so destructive in 
European vineyards came from this country with Amer- 
ican vines, has the merit of originality. Taking up the 
firit French work on vine culture at hand, Dubrieul’s, 
we find full descriptions of the malady, and figures of 
half a dozen implements for applying sulphur, the ready 
remedy. This work was published a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, at a time when American vines and phylloxera 
were not known in Europe. Indeed, our knowledge of 
mildew, and of the manner of treating it. are derived 
from France. 





Root Crops.—There is little to do with the 
roots, but to go through them, pull conspicuous weeds, 
and see them grow. Of late years, caterpillars have 
been getting more and more abundant on beets, mangels, 
carrots, and even turnips. It would be quite worth 
while to experiment withsome means for their destruc 
tion, for ina short time they may multiply so as to im- 
peril the crops. The use of poisonis dangerous, for 
cattle will eat the tops. Borax, white hellibore, sulphur, 
road-dust, are innocent, and fatal to many insects. 





Size of Mail Packages. —Our friend Robt. 
Douglas, Waukegan, IIJ., writes us with reference to an 


| article last month on sending plants by mail, that pack- 
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ages to Great Britain and Colonies, must not exceed 
eight inches in length, or eight ounces in weight. He 
has had parcels returned, for being over the proper 
length. Those who send piants abroad should note this. 

The Basket Worm, also called the “Drop 
Worm,” appears to still be a novelty in many localities. 
We have figured it several times, and now need only to 
say that it is a caterpillar, which makes itself a covering 
of the leaves, bits of twigs, or the thorns of whatever 
tree it happens to be on. Incased in this covering, it es- 
capes the birds, and it travels from twig to twig, carry- 
ing its house and feeding as it goes. The female never 
leaves her nest, but deposits her eggs und dies there. 
Being thus protected, there is but onecourse of treat- 
ment, hand-picking. This should be done this autumn. 
If taken in hand at first, the task is slight, but few 
or many, the only course is to collect, and burn all. 


Bound Copies of Volume 40 (1881) are 
now ready. They are neatly bound in our uniform 
style, cloth, with gilt backs. Price at the office, $2. If 
sent by mai] $2.30. We can usually supply, at the same 
rate, any of the 25 previous volumes, or from volume 16 
to 40 inclusive. Any den or more volumes, in one lot, 
will be supplied at the office for $1.75 each; or ve for- 
warded by mail or express, carriage prepaid, for $2 each. 





About Celery.—“E. J. B.,” Ml. Your question: 


are well put. and we will endeavor to answer them well 
in advance of the time. All that you have to do with 
the plants during summer is to keep them free from 
weeds, and to promote their growth by proper hoeing. 
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The Only mechine that received an award on both 





2) Horse-power and ‘Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- cS 
13H nial Exhibition; was awarded the two last Gold a 
wee Medals ziven by the New York State Agricultural m™ 
am Society on Horse-powers and Threshers, and is the ,o) 
[oR Only Thresher selected from the vast number built in [eamg 
ke the if nited States, for illustration and description in Pp 
re) “Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,’’ re- 
peg cently publis hed, thus adopting it as the standard ~~ 
machine of thiscountry. Catalogue sent tree. Address m 
> MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y, 9 
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30 DAYS’ EXTENSION. 


The PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
of 50,000 Words, offered as a Pre- 
mium for subscribers in the Septem- 
ber No. of the American Agriculturist, 
p. 388, has proved to be such a desira- 
ble Premium, that we have concluded 
to extend the time, during which it 
can be secured, from September 20th 
to October 20th. 


REMEMBE R, therefore, that 


all new subscribers received before 
October 20 can have, if they so desire, 
the Pronouncing Dictionary on the 
terms stipulated on page 388 of the 
September American Agriculturist. 
That is to say, we will send, post-paid, 
the Pronouncing Dictionary for every 
new subscription at $1.50 received 
before October 20th. 

“THE ACCURATE WATCH. Stem Winder. Stem Setter. 
Reliable. Warranted. Thousands sold and no complaints. 
Circulars free. Price $10, delivered free at your nearest 
express office on receipt of price. If our watch was not as 
represented, the “Agriculturist” would not publish this ad- 
vertisement. CUMMINGS & CO. ., 8 Dey Street, New York. 
y ATCHES, Jewelry and Silverware retailed at 


wholesale rates. Price list free. ere | sent on ap- 
W. KENNEDY, P. O. Box 850, N. 








proval. T. 





ONE TRIAL OF CHILDREN’S SHOES 
with the 


<A.S.T.C9 


BLACK TIP ON THEM, will convince 
Parents of their VALUE. 











THE GOLDEN RULE, "wis 
Best Religious Weekly. 8 pages. Illustrated. Non-See- 


tarian. On trial to readers of the Agriculturist from now 
to January 1, 1883, for only 25 cents. TRY IT. 











by costly experiments, are 


Our skilled artisans, 
constantly introducing new styles of Organs with 


varied embellishments and improvements. The old- 
established and popular “ ESTEY” is ever new and 
increasingly esteemcd. I!lustrated Catalogues sent 
free. J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 
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ASBESTOS 
Liquid Paints 


Are the purest, finest, richest, most durable and economi- 
cal paints ever made for structural purposes. Samples of 
colors and Descriptive Price Lists free by mail. 


From American Agriculturist, November, 1880. 

°° Through a number of years the H. W. 
Johns M°t°s Co have established an en- 
viable reputation for making liquid 
paints thatare remarkable for their dura= 
bility and beauty. ‘Their Asbestos Liquid 
Paints have real merit, and all who con- 
template painting their farm and other 
buildings should bear this in mind. We 
ean gladly refer the reader to our recom- 
mendations of this firm and its paints in 
the past.” 

H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 
S7 Maiden Lane, N. Y., 
Manufacturers of GENUINE Asbestos Roofing. 
Steam Pipe and Boiler Coverings, Steam 


Packing, Millbourd, Sheathings, Lin- 
ings, Coatings, Cements, etc. 





“From the Workroom to 
the Wearer.” 


6 Shirts 
for $6. 


have extraordinary facili- 
tids for making Fine Shirts at a 
remarkably low figure, which 
will prove perfect in fit, and wear as well, if not better, 
than many for which higher prices are paid. The bodies 
are made Of Wamsutta Muslin, and with reinforced 
fronts. The bosoms are made of finelrish linen, three- Rly - 
and shield-shaped. The trimmings are all fine linen. The 
yokes and sleeves are double-stitched. Sleeves and backs 
All seams are doublesstitched or 
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have facings. 
felled, 


A Better Shirt Cannot be Made at Any Price. 


A sample shirt will be sent by mail on receipt of One 
Dollar and 15 cents to pay postage. State size of collar 
worn, 

Asan induce- 
ment to the 


readers of the 
American 
Agriculturist 
to send for 
my _ circular, 
and alsu as a 
means oO . 
showing 

sample of 


workman- 
ship, I will mail on —— t of Three one cent Stamps 
a fine Colored Camb ric Collar, all laundere 
and ready to wear, 

A Pair of Cuffs will be sent for 6c. These goods are 
three- ply cambric and muslin, and are warranted to 
wash and wear well, State size of collar wanted, and 
whether stand up or turned down. 

Samples of material and rules for self-measurement will 
be sent free. Address, C. , R. QUINBY, (Custom Dept.) 
Pleasantville Station, N. 





OUR SCRAP-BOOK PACK contains 50 
elegant assorted new designs, put up expressly 
\, for card collectors, in beautiful colors, gold and 
: silver, post-paid, 25 cts.,  Sithday lct. stamps.) 

\\ Embossed Silke-fringe Birthday Cards, er 





\ some, 12c, each. Cheapest Card List in U 
“: RINTING Presses, Type and Mate rial 
els for sale at asacrifice. Presses and outfits 
Pony —yel Send 3c. stamp “| Catalogue, stating what is 
wanted. GITHENS & BRO., 1:25 No. 9th St., Phila., Pa. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO, 


15 JOHN STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR DESCRIPTIVE PRICED 


GATALOGUE OF 


BULBS 


for Autumn planting is ready for mailing to applicants. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY PIPS 


FOR FLORISTS, A SPECIALTY. 


DOVER EGG BEATER! 


BEG 
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« DOVER EGG BEL ATER” is the only article in the wide 
world that is Warranted to delight the purchaser, 
For 50 cents one is sent by mail, postpaid. 

DOVER STAMPING CO., 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 











The BEST COMPOUND 


EVER INVENTED FOR 
WASHING CLOTHING, 


and everything else, in Hard or Soft Was 
ter, without danger to fabric or hands, 
Saves Labor, Time, and Soap, amaze 
ingly, and is of great value to housekeepers, 
Sold by all Grocers—but see that vile Counter- 
feits are not urged upon you. PEARLINE 
is the only safe article, and always bears 
the name of JAMES PYLE, New York, 








ECONOMY WASHER CUTTER. 


Cuts Washers and Gaskets of 
Leather or Rubber for carriages, wagons, 
mowing machines, and small machinery, 
from % to5inches in diameter. The best 
and cheapest Washer Cutter made. Sent 
by mail, — to any address, on receipt 
of 50 cents. Every farmer needs one. 
Liberal Glecount to Agents.. 


WILLARD BROS, & BARTLEY, 
No. 282 Detroit st., Cleveland, Ohio, 
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—— MAHER & GROSH'S COMMON-SENSE KNIFE 


Contains Pruning blade, Jackknife blade. and Budding 
or Spaying blade. Cut gives exact size. Probably everv 
farmer, gardener. and stock-man has often thought ot 
such a knife as this, and here it is. Blades carefully 
forged from razor steel, file-tested, and re- 
placed free if soft or flawy. Price $1,00, 
— -paid: or without the buddin 
lade, 75 cents; with just large al 
small blades, 50 cents: extra “strong 
2-blade, for hard service, 75 cents ; 
“Our Best ” oil-tempered Pru- 
ner, $1.00; Budding knife, 65 
cents ; Pruning Shears, $1.00. 
Illustrated List om also our 
How to Use a 


MAHER & GROSH, 
Cutlers, TOLEDO, OHIO, 
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Choiee collections of Dutch Bulbous Roots, Plants, Seeds, 
and Small Fruits, for fall Pas. Our Autumn Cata- 
logue of the above, wit beautifully Colored Plate, and 
many Illustrations, is now ready for distribution, and will 
be mailed to all applicants enclosing 6 cents. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
SEED, PLANT, & BULB WAREHOUSE, 
34 Barclay St., New York. 
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AMERICAN AGRI C ULTURIST. 


HANSELL 2: 


The earliest RASPBERRY in exist- 
ence, of as bright red color as the 
Brandywine, which it equals in 
firmness, and is larger. Entirely hardy, productive, and 
of unsurpassed quality. Full description, testimonials, etc., 
of this remarkable berry, and a Colored Plate, mailed 
foréc. A superior stock of Plants, of all leading varieties, 
both new and old of 


SMALL FRUITS 


and others. A large stock of Manchester, Jersey 
Giackt and Primo Strawberries, Early BO a? tome 
dackberry. Cuthbert. and Souhegan aap are 
ries, Kiefier’s Hybrid Pear, and Peack rees. 
Autumn Catalogue, richly illustrated, and quoting fair 
prices, free. 


sh rr. LOVETT, (Introducer of the Cuthbert Rasp- 


Little Silver, N. ov berry and Manchester Strawberry.) 


E. P. ROE 


BOSSESERRIES, CURRANTS, 
is the time to plant. Also a superb stock of 


Fall is 
STRAW BE RRIES for Southern planting. All the fine 
novelties. Rall liberal offers are made with these plants. 


Descriptive Catalogue free. Address 
E. P. ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


MANCHESTER 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
BY THE ORIGINATOR. 


The Best Berry known to cultivator. Try them end be 
convinced. This month and next is the time for fall plant- 
ing. A fine stock of genuine plants ready for immediate 





has one of the largest 
and finest stocks in the 
country of 


RASPBERRIES, 
BLACKBERRIES, 
and GRAPE VINES. 








ESTABLISHED 183s. 





The Subscriber begs leave to offer a strain of 


VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS 
which in point of purity, vitality, and superior quale 
ity, shall not be equalled by any. Special efforts are made 
to furnish Market Gardeners and Amateurs who ap- 
preciate the value of good seeds, and whose trade remains 
steadfast. A trial is invited. and as a guide will mail 
Dreer’s Garden Calendar, containing complete lists 
of Vegetable and Flower Seeds and Plants, to the 
address of any one interested in Horticulture. 


HENRY A. DREER, 
SEEDSMAN & FLORIST, 
No. 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New and Rare Winter Flower- 
ing Plants.—New Fruits, 
Dutch Bulbs, &c. 


New Pears, new Peaches, new Cherries, new Grapes, new 
Strawberries, ~ witha large stock of all kinds of Fruit 
Trees, Shrubs, & 
H BULBS.—Lare- ieportetions, direct from 
the fer; growers in Holland. First quality Bulbs, Beau- 
tiful Hot-house Plants, Roses, &c., well grown. Cheap. 

Catalogues mailed to applicants. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


Great Northern and Southern Nursery, 


Catalogues gratis.—Showing how and what to plant, 
with much valuable information. For Fall of 1882 and Spring 
of 1883 my stock will be full and unusually fine. A ful line 
of Peaches and extra long keeping — Keifer and Le- 
conte Pears, Japan Persimmons, Reas’ Mammoth and 

Champion Quince, Small Fruits, Ornamental ‘Trees, and all 
stock usual y found in a first- class Nursery. 

Prices low for reliable stock. 

RANDOLPH PETERS, Wilmington, Delaware. 











| 50,000 PEACH TREES.— Over 60 of the best varie- 
ties, suitable for all sections,grown from healthy natural 
seed and free from disease. Also a full stock of other 
Fruit and Ornamental trees. A large stock of Wilson Early 
Blackberry, Raspberry, Grapes, Strawberries, Con. Col. 
Asparagus, Hedge Plants, and all Small Fruit Plants and 
General Nursery Stock packe d to carry any distance _with- 
No travelling agents. Address C CHAS. BLACK 


out charge. 
& ightstown, N. 


BRO., Village Nurseries, 


OAKLAND NURSERIES! 


R FALL & SPRING, Large stock of Apple, 
a and Plum Trees, Grape Vines, Currants, 
Gooserberries, Greg and Mammoth Cluster 
Raspberries, Strawberry Plants, etc. Wholesale 
and Ketail Catalogue, free to all a Address 

BOWMAN & BRECKBILL, Donnelisville, Clark Co., Ohio. 
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Our Illustratec Catalogue 
BULBS 


FOR FALL PLANTING, 


SEEDS 


FOR FALL SOWING, AND 









PLANTS 


FOR WINTER FLOWERING, 


NOW READY. 
Sent FREE on application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO, 


Seedsmen & Florists, 
35 & 37 Cortlandt St.. New York. 


THORBURN & TITUS, 


{58 Chambers Street, New York. 


illustrated Catalogue of DUTCH BULBS now 
ready, and mailed free to all applicants. 


HOLLAND BULBS 


ROSES AND 
PLANTS 


MILLIONS or THEM 


Our Fall Catalogue is the fin. 
est and most complete ever 
issued. Full instructions for 
culture by an experienced 
horticulturist. Sent FREE. 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO, 


SEEDSMEN, 
Rochester,N.Y. & Chicago,Ill. 




















Kiefer and Lecont 





‘00, 000 PEAR BUDS 


wes bearing trees. Terms reasonable. 
{,000,000 Strawberry Plants--Orient, 
Satin Glo oss, Bidwell, Manchester, Big. Vernon 
all the best new and old varieties. Early Prolific and 
Reliance i. Prices the best yet. All other kinds o 
nursery stock rices low._Send for List. 
J.C. GIBSON, W oodbury, N. J. 








delivery in iarge < small lots. Circulars free. 
J. BATTEY, Manchester, N. J. 
sé 33 “Bidwell,” Vineland Seed- 
ling,“ Sharpless, ”’ Mt. Vernon, 
- fe a Primo, and all other 
Potted or Layer Plants. Vs, 000 Peach Trees. kinds 
Trees and small Fruit Plants, at the Fairview Nurseries. 
Price List free. Address, 
J. PERKINS, Moorestown, N. J. 
‘* Pomona N 
A omona INUISery. 
KIEFFER’S HYBRID 
Ds 000 ws in Orchard, and 
in Nursery, grown ex- 
ciaaively from healthy 
0 50, 000 NDARDS:; None 
pont Anh from nn ww ARFS.—Liberal dis- 
count to the trade. Small Fruits, Trees, 
Plants, and Vines in variety. CATALOGUE free. __ 
- PARRY, Parry P. O., N. Je 
N v | wena PEACH and all SMALL FRU:TS, 
otes! »«. JOHNSTON,Shortsville,Ontario €o.N.Y. 
A heavy stock of fine quality Apple Trees, largely of 
Smith’s C ider; S Sugar, Silver and Norway Maples; Conover’s 
and Smalley’s Asparagus Roots ; Kieffer Pear, Manchester 
Strawberry, a pose f Souhegan and other Rasp- 
berries, and a general stock of Fruit and Ornamental Tree 8, 
Vines, and Plants, packed to carry any distance without ex- 
tra charge. Also Southern. Naturai Peach Seed of prime 


quality. For prices, etc., address 
D. BAIRD & SON, 


TREES and PLANTS. 


Peach Trees, 25 best kinds, very early, medium, and late, 
for home use or market. Sold singly or by the thousand. 
poee Trees, varieties suited to Middle or Southern States 

Raspberries, Strawberries, and new Peach Seeds. Seven- 
teen years’ experience growing Fruits and Trees. Address, 

D.S. MYER, Bridgeville, Del. 


Manalapan, N. J. 





PLANTS of Best Quality. 
Warranted true to name, 
‘Lowest Prices, and 
Largest Assortment of 
old and new varieties. At 
dozen rates, free by mail. 


Special attention called 
to Promising Novelties. Sc ond for Price-List. Address, 
BUSH & SON & MEISSNER, 
BUSHBERG, Jefferson Co., Mo. 


STARTED and grown 
in open air. No Hote 
House Starting. Vines 


sound and healthy. Warranted true to name, as follows, 
for fall delivery (season commences leat of ee or 
first of November): CONCORD 5, $15 5 BS % 
CATAWBAS, web and DELA RES, ‘335; 
Orders first in first filled. Book your red ads now. 
EVERETT BROWN, 
Blutf Point, Yates Co., N.Y. 





























GRAPE} pric VINES, 


tox Prices. Mailing a Specialty. 
TER FOWLS. Free ee Ee ee 


Thoroughbred Pt +, 


GEO. S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, New York. 





~ LANDRETHS 


SEEDS 
SEEDS 


For the MERCHANT onour New Plan 
For the MARKET CARDENER 
For the PRIVATE FAMILY 

Crown by ourselves onour own Farms 








PEDIGREESEEDS — 


ESTABLISHED 
BES” NINETY-EIGHT YEARS 


SEEDS 
SEEDS 






C2” Handsome Illustrated Catalogue and Rural Register FREE TO ALL. 
MERCHANTS, SEND US YOUR BUSINESS CARDS FOR TRADE LIST. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, SEED GROWERS, PHILADELPHIA 





FRUIT TREES. 
GRAPE VINES. 
SMALE FRUITS. 


An immense stock, Splendid Assortment. 


Warranted true. Remarkably cheap—40 CHOICE 
Ss ETS Send for Catalogue free. 28th year. 400 Acres. 18Greenhouses. Address 
Ss. 1 s THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville,Lake Co.,Ohio 


S$. ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
PLANTS AND BULBS. 





SHRUBS AND ROSES. 


















INCREAS 


The Yield, Save Time and Money, 
by using 

THE PHILADELPHIa 

1 Ad hl ‘ ’ ’ J T 
BROADCAST SEED SOWER 
For sowing all varieties Grain, 
Grass Seeds, and Fertilizers, No. 
1 Machine, Price $80, sows 12 to 15 acres 
‘per hour. No.2 Machine, price $6, from 
4 to 6, sowing better and far more 
“* evenly than by hand or any other 
- method. Send for circular and testi- 

monials. Agents wanted everywhere. 

BENSON, MAULE & CO., Manufacturers, 
129 & 131 So. Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nursery Stock 


FrOR SALE. 


100,000 PEACH TREES, 1 year from bud. 

75,000 La Versailles and Cherry Currants, 1 and 2 
years old. 

5.000 Champion Quince, 2 years. 

300,000 Apple Scedlings, 1 and 2 years. 

50,000 Cherry Seedlings, 1 year. And afull assortment 
of other Nursery Stock. Address, 

STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, 
New Canaan, Ct, 











URSERY STOCK, 200,000 Peach and Apple 

Trees of fine quality, Conover’s and Smalley’s Aspara- 

gus Roots; Blackberry, aspoerry. and Strawberry Plants 

of best sorts, new and old; Maples, and all Nursery Pro- 

ducts at low rates; Prime Southern Natural Peach Seed. 
Also, Jersey Red Pigs. For parece address 

D. BAIRD & SON, Manalapan, N.J. 











GOOD MIXED, FLOWERING BULBS, FREE, 
= mail or express, Dozen, 
Pp Ic 
i U a | S NURSERIES, Delaware. 
ee F. Kk. PHOENIX. 
Sacks of Two Bushels each, at $2.50 per sack. Single 
Bushels, $1.50. Special rate on large lots. CHAS. BLACK 


+ 100, $2.50. PHOENIX 
TATURAL SOUTHERN PEACH SEED, in 
& BRO., Village Nurseries, Hightstown, N. J. 





OR SALE-STANDARD PEAR TREES, CHEAP. 
Price-list free. » HARVEY CURTIS, 
Owego Nursery, Tioga County, New York. 





MY 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


containing many Plants not found be Northern Florists, 
just out! Send forit! ARNOLD PUETZ, Jacksonville, Fla. 
A large Agricultural Implement House in Chicago wants 

six (6) experienced men for the road. Arey eee 


e, experience, references, and salary expected, “ IM 
MENTS,” P. O. Drawer D. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 











ilver Maples, Elms, Weeping Willows, Jaque- 
OO minot Roses, Linneus Rhubarb, etc. Prices 
low. Send for List. L. J. DENTON, Plainfield, N. J. 





0 NURSERYMEN. — Pure Native Peach Pitts. 
Plum, Pear, and Osage Orange Seed. 
C. B. ROGERS, Seedsman, No. 133 Market St., Phila. 
Con. Col. Asparagus, two years old, at $3 ® M, 
75.00 in quantity. Manchester Strawberry, $1 # 
doz., $3 ® 100, $25 # 1,000, after Oct.20. Warranted pure. We 
are not bound to the Ring Prices. For Circular of all 


Nursery Products address C. BLACK & BRO., Village 
Nurseries, Hightstown, N. J. 








WANTED Honest, capable Men, to sell Trees, Shrubs, 
Grape Vines, Roses, etc. No previous experience neces- 
sary. Salary & expenses paid. J. F. Le Clare, kochester, N.Y. 





Rumson Nurseries. 


New descriptive and instructive Catalogue of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, etc., now 


ready. Will be sent Free to all applicants, aud to 
those who have been purchasers within the last 
three years. 

Large Stock of Peach and Apple Trees, 
B. B. HANCE, Agent, Red Bank, N. J. 








BPLENDID AND WONDERFUL VARIETY OF 





0) ty ORNAMENTAL 
55. GRASSES 
ede SS EVERLASTING 


FLOWERS 


in BOUQUETS and DESIGNS, 

r for sale in Bulk. 

LARGEST STOCK. FINEST COLORS. 
No other house offers such advantages to the Whole- 

sale Trade. Florists,Druggists,Fancy and Art Stores 

should send for our Illustrated Wholesale Price-List. 
Natural Grasses, Flowers and Moss, bleached and 

dyed to order. 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. 


179-183 E. Main St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
200-206 Randolph St., CHICA o, NiLU: 
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GE BROADCAST Sefp © 
i : — sas 





OWER 






SCECRSR ICRC o cS 
The best Broadcast Seed Sower in the market. A common-sense, labor-saving machine. Sows 
erfectly all kinds of Grains, Grass Seeds, Plaster, Lime, Salt, Guano, Ashes, all the various 
?hosphates—in fact, everything requiring. Broadcasting. Is ‘quickl attached toany Farm Wagon, 
and a team walking one mile sows four acres of wheat. For Circulars and Testimonials, address, 


Cc. W. DORR, Des Moines, lowa. 


B U L B S FOR FALL 
PLANTING! 


Mention Agriculturist. 

















FOR 


FLOWERS *“risx: HOUSE! 


THE AUTUMN NUMBER OF 








Containing descriptions of Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies, and all 
Bulbs and Seeds for Fall Planting in the Garden and for Winter 
Flowers in the House, just published, and sent FREE to all on 
application. 





— 


VICK’S ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


IS A BEAUTIFUL WORK OF 32 PAGES MONTHLY, ELEGANTLY PRINTED with SCORES 
of FINE ILLUSTRATIONS, and a BEAUTIFUL COLORED PLATE, usually of FLOWERS, in 
EVERY NUMBER. Itis at least the cheapest and handsomest Magazine in the country. Price $1.25 a 
year; Five Copies for $5.00 Specimen numbers for ro cents; 3 trial Copies for 25 cents. 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 








LEWIS’S COMBINATION FORCE PUM 


Makes Three Machines. Made of Brass throughout. My agents are making $5 to $30 per day. 


See—ST LEWIS COMBINATION FORCE PUMP._|| ANOTHER NEW IMPROVEMENT IS 
SS _ The Lewis Patent Spray Attachment. 


Can change instantly from Solid Stream to Spray. 


Don't Fail to Read this Splendid Offer. 


I will send a sample Pump, express paid, to any express station 
in the United States or Canadas for $5.50; regular retail price, $6. 
Weight, 434 lbs.; length, 82in. I also manufacture the * Potato- 
post-paid, zinc, $1.25; polished brass, $1.75. Send fur Illus. 
along list of customers, each of whom has bought from $50 
You can make from $10 to $20 pe kill N wanted 


P. Cc. LEWIS, Catskill, N.Y. 


LOOMINGTON (PHENIX) 
NURSERY, Established in 1852 


t#~ 600 ACRES. 


i3 CREENHOUSES! 


PRICED CATALOGUE FOR FALL, 
1882, MAILED FREE. SEnpD FoR Ir. 
SIDNEY TUTTLE. Agt, Bloomington, Illinois 


gow YOUR CLOVER AND TIMOTHY 


WITH THE 





























(See | INJECTOR | 
(The above shows the three Combinations.) _ 
Bug Exterminator or Agricultural Syringe ”’ separate—price, 
trated Catalogue, Price List and Terms to Agents, ete. [ give 
to $2000 worth of these goods in from one to three weeks’ time. 
everywhere. 


PRDISE (_—— 








SS. Best Market Pear. 


a I obtained my first grafts of this valu- 
able Pear direct from the originator, 
and now offer largest stock of Trees in 
the country. Also other Trees, Vines, 
and Plants, including all best sorts, 
Strawberries,Raspberries,&c. Catalogue 
free. J. S. COLLINS 
Moorestown, N. Je 



















FOR INSECTS. 
Fine and Clean Tobacco Dust, 2 (two) cents per Ib. In 
lots of 400 lbs. iF 6 
J. S. MOLINS, 273 Pearl Street, New York. 


SSS 


MICHIGAN WHEELBARROW SEEDER. 


Send for Circular describing latest improvements. 
MASON GIBBS, Homer, Calhoun Co., Mich. 





SETH CHAPMAN’S SON & C0., 


DEALERS IN 


eruvian Guano 


170 FRONT STREET 
NEW YORK. 


































































Se NMI ee 
For FALL PLANTING 


Fruit and Ornamental TREES, 
SHRUBS, ROSES, &c. 


The largest and most complete general stock in the U.S 
includin Caney Choice Novelties. 
mailed 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, ** 


ree to all applicants, Addres 


Rochester, N. Y. 








EACH TREES a2 specialty. 
Fruits, &c. Pr.ce 3 ist free. 
. 8S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 





00,000 JUNE ae APRICOTS, Plums and 


wine epee ial rate 


~ ieee Cc atalogue 


‘ount ~ Nurseries, 


Apple, Plum, Small 


DOLPH “PETERS, Wilmington, Delaware. . 





MALL FRUITS 


RNATION 
Rosesand PANSIES 


My catalogue gives full instructions Soe 
culture, describes the new varieties, offers Plants a 


Ses valet Gs Sa WALES Swi sr 





HIRAM SIBLEY & CO’S 


LANSING SPRING TOOTH HARROW 


fe BoE NT 6 SONGS! A 


Twenty Teeth, Oil Tempered, fully W arranted 
Spring Steel. Wood does not trail on ground as in all 


other Float Harrows. Teeth are attached so that the entire 
length is below the wood, spring being derived from coil 
attached above the harrow, relieving the harrow from the 


jumping tendency of other barrows, which is occasioned by 
the tension of the tooth ; avoiding possibility of balks 
where obstructions are met, passing easily and promptly 
over the same, lessening the ‘draft ot the tool at least 25 per 
cent.,as thereis nodirect tension ordraft. Springis derived 
by striking its beveland lifting itself directly up and down. 
e attach to this harrow the only true mew which 
should govern any tool forworking thesoil—that of depend- 
ing on the pitch or the suction of the tooth, rather than on 
its weight, for the cutting of the dirt. This feature alone 
will greatly enhance the valueof the harrow,because,beyond 
a question, it diminishes from one-fourth toone- third from 
its draft with an equal -_-r of labor performed. Guar- 
anteed towork in anysoil. No farmerwho has used one can 
be induced to use any of the old-fashioned harrows again. 
Send for illustrated circular and testimonials. 


LANSING 20555? WHEEL HARROW 








=< 
Ei shteen Teeth Setcnacred. Series Steel. 
Fully W arranted ; Frame Work of Best Ma 
terial, not C omplicated.—Can be set up without any 
ifficulty. Anold manora boy can do more work in ada 
with this Harrow than an able-bodied man with an old- 
fashioned Harrowcan intwo. Soil thoroughly pulverized— 
not packed, but thoroughly loosened and ready for seed. 
cage ge that it may be tilted while in motion, adjust- 
ing itself promptly and successfully to all grades and 
conditions of ae te Aeomony stumpy, my rolling or even. 

No tugging; can easily be set, with one hand, at any 
depth, while in motion. 

Besides possessing the above named superior points as 
a fallow tool, it can easily be adjusted by a boy of twelve, 
in five minutes, asa first-class Corn Cultivator. 

Destined to be the leading Harrow of the Empire State. 

Send for testimonials and circulars. 


THE LANSING FARM WAGON 


a THE LANSING WAGON 





a 2 THE WAGON IN YOU, SHOULD BU Oa 


trunning, fin material,fully warranted 


HIRAM SIBLEY& CO 


Seeds and Implements, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











AMERICAN 








STEAM GENERATOR. 


ing water, etc. 


on Preparing Food for Stock. 
C. B. RICE & CO., 

35 and 37 So. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


For cooking feed for stock, heat- 


Send for Catalogues and Circular 


‘anal St., 











Dalla Wheat 





fter thoroughly 


testing this variety, usually known as 


A 
the “ Bill Dallas Rust Proof Wheat,” we unhesitatingly pro- 


nounce it the surest cropper 
only one crop in ten years, an 
We have never known it to rust. 


insect, not rust. 
classed by millers 
yielding first-class 


smooth-headed wheat with almost inv ariably some 


heads cropping out 
shows the largest y 


yi originated, having lost 
that from the fly or some 
It is 
as between a white and amber wheat 

flour. It appears to be a hi Fook me 
earded 
The crop just harvested 
any variety in this section, the 


amongst it. 
ield o 


yield so far reported being from 21% to 30 bushels per acre. 


DELIVERED 


By 4 Bushels Sacked. s 


Remittances to accompany order, either by 


PRICES, 
IN DEPOTS OR BY EXPRESS. 
85.00 
“50. 00 
Money Order, 





Registered Letter, Express, or New York Eachanes 


REFERENCES: 


Col. R. Peters, planter and live stock raiser, Atlan ta, Ga.; 
Hon. J. T. HENDERSON State Commissioner of A; griculture, 


Atlanta, Ga. 


; Gen. R. ‘Toomss, Washington, Ga. 


Address all orders to 


MARK W. JOHNSON & CO., 


27 Marietta St., ATLANTA, GA. 


G2 Send for circt 
Grass Seed. 


ular of Johnson or Guinea and Bermuda 





New and Wonderful 
SEED WHEAT. 


. --Yielded this season 5144 
Golden Prolific. Bushels to the acre, with 


ordinary cultivation. 
lier than any other 


making superior flour, long, stiff straw, 


bearded, extremely 
freight or express: 
bushels, $10. 


We have also Emporium. 


Sowed Oct. Sist; ripened 5 day's ear- 
variety. Large, handsome, with berry 
standing well, 
hardy ; 3 per Ib., post- aid, 50 =. By 
Per Peck, $1. 50; Bushel, $5; 0 4 
23,0" 


Island, Mediterranean, Dot, Delaware Amber, Fultz, Red 
Mediterranean, and other "good varieties, at low prices. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


HNSON & STOKES, Seedsmen, 
1,114 Market street, Philadelphia. 


use an ‘ 


_AGRICULTURI ST. 





SPLEN 


| with every order. Our N 





— 








——~as 


RE RE #.LONARR,0O'8 


SE 


ID POT PLANTS. s eciall re 
ulture and Winter Bloo Delve ered eatery 
paid, at all post Aang poe, fd varieties aed 
beled for $1; 12 for or $2; 1Q for $3: 26 forsa; | 


THE, PUY 


93 100 fo E a Hand- 
Some Procent rot Ch ° lee and Valuzabie ROSES Free, 


@ complet 
on the Rose, 70 pp. elegantly illustrated—f ree t ey plete Treaties 
INCEE 


& 
Rose Growers, ¥2 


est Grove, im Ole Co. Pa 
TO NURSERYMEN. 


KACH PiTs.—A large stock of choice natura) 
Southern Peach ne for planting. Samples and prices 

ou application. JOH & Ss ES, Seedsmen, 
1114 Market St., Philadelphia 








chester Strawberry Plants, 7c. doz., 
$4 per 100. Valuable Information in 
free Catalogue. Address F.I. SAGE 
& SON, Wethersfield, Conn. 
Bowker’s Phosphat 
ale, 


For wheat seeding, our Phosphates for wheat have been 
extensively used, and universal y liked, for nearly ten years, 
throughout the New Engiand and Middle States, also Vir. 
ginia and Ohio. Our sales in 1876 were about 1,000 tons. 
while this year they will reach 25, 000 tons, showing that our 
fe rilicers are liked. BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 

Boston and New York, 














A GREAT OFFER. 


$1. RENCH 
mic frost: OPE for 
Twenty-tive cents. 
4s = This is the Cheapest and 

mm Best Microscope ever 
constructed for the examin- 
ation of Bank Notes, Lace, 
\m Silk and Linen, reading im- 
lj perfect and faded writing or 
small printing. All kinds of 
smallanimals,insects &c. are 
magnified many times larger 
than their usual size. This 
Microscope is made 
: ofthe clearest crystal with 
ip & transparent tube, so the 
ia light is admited without any 
Mf obstruction. No Mi 





Just what everybody 
wants, 


e ec 
will excel in its atilie 
ty or  perfectness. 
The former retail 
Bie has alwaysbeen 
OO but we have 

aig arrangements 
\to supplythem 
at 


the low price Of 
5 Cents each by 
mailor5 for ${. 
We know that every 
= family will want one 
or more and if yo you wish to ‘take advantage of this offer 
please do so at once as the offer will be withdrawn Nov. 
Ist 1882. Postage stamps taken. World Manufac= 
turing Co, 122 Nassau Street, New York. 


ieieatneal 








THE NEW WHEAT, | 





000 


Circular, giving hi 


beautiful amber Grains; ma 
productive Whea 


n carefully grown for tour 


own. 


Price, by mail, pre- -paid; 1 1b., 
ress, at purchaser’ s expense, 4 Bu 
story and full particulars, free. 


It stools out wonderfuily ; 
to make a beginning ty the Martin Amber i~ year. 
ig ees p} ind 1 


pe eal . 


marks the greatest step for a long time taken in the Wheat produc- 
a of the 
mong leading Agriculturists than any other variety 


’ 
MARTIN’S AMBER. jam rists | 
the extraordinary claim made for it, and to- day has a more promising future than any other variety, 


either old or new. It is an early, hardy, vigorous Grower: stiff Straw, smooth 
kes the hig est Quality of Flour, and is by far the most 


country, and is now attracting more ——— 
t has 
ears, each year repeatedly proving 


Heads, 
3 Pecks are plenty for an acre. Don’t fail 
4 lbs., $1.50. By freight or ex- 


1 Acre, *sS per Bu., $10. 
Seedsman, Watsontown, Pa. 


bs., Ph: 3 Ibs., $1.25; 
~» $5 Pecks, for 1 
‘EVERITT, 














We guar- 
anteeevery J 
REMINGTON 

CARBON 
PLOW 


well made, of good material, and, 


if properly han 
satisfaction. 
one day’s trial, 

subject to Man 


The New —— Carbon se 


Enters upon its second year with a reputation never before achieved by any other Plow in a single season. 





Failing in this, after , 





>. 
——* 


dled, to give perfect 


Plow may be held 
ufacturer’s order. 


Something New! The Coming Plow! 







CoREW TE 
N i} 
si REMIN 


wey ge 





Probably no 


manufacturer ever put out a Plow that from the start was so favorably received, or that was so perfect in its construction 
Our first year’s sales are unprecedented, both for the large number of Plows sold, and the uniform expressions of praise 


from every farmer who has used one. 


We claim for the New Remington Clipper :—Patent Carbon Metal— Improved 
Jointer with Stee] Blade—Anti-Friction Landside—Changeable Shin—Perfection in Shape—The Lightest Weight— —Easiest 
to Handle—Lightest Draft and Steadiest Running of any Plow in the Market. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 


REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CO,, 


BRANCH OFFICE, 57 Reade St., New York. 





SEND FOR PRICES. 






ILION, N. Y- 





<5 
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PENN. HARRG wa: 


PRICE, COMPLETE, ~ FIVE HARROWS, A CORN MARKER, 
AND A SLED FOR EACH HARROW, 
. COMBINED IN ONE, WITHOUT 
ADDING AN EXTRA PIECE. 


Made of the best white oak, with steel teeth, well painted, 
and in every way first-class. With our improvement it is 
THE MOST CONVENIENT, and will do double the 
me work of any other Harrow and save the Farmer half his labor, 
WANTED IN and is warranted to do all we represent or money refunded. Send 
EVERY COUNTY. for a Catalogue and see what farmers say about it. Manufactured by 


PENN HARROW MANUFACTURING GO, °2°7="" CAMDEN, N. J. 
CHEAPEST AND BEST FERTILIZER. 


FOLLOW NATURE. 


Which uses GROUND LIMESTONE in making the Soil. Every Farmer can prepare his own Fertilizer with an 
ordinary Horse-power by using 


FOSTER’S COMBINED CRUSHER AND PULVERIZER. 


This machine takes a lump of limestone or any other mineral] 3 to5 
inches square, and crushes it and pulverizes it at one motion to any 
required fineness without the use of burr stones or rollers. 
Farmers drill it or sow it just as it comes from the machine. After six 
years’ trial, ground Raw Limestone has been found to be worth 
three times as much as Burnt Lime, and with this machine it does 
not cost one-half as much to make. While Phosphate, Bone Dust and 
other Fertilizers must be renewed every one or two years, by actual 
trial Ground Raw Limestone will last four years. By burning 
ee you destroy 40 per cent of carbonic acid, which is PLANT 

FOOD. An analysis of the Virgin Soil Blue Grass Region, Kentucky, 
shows 2,464 carbonate of lime, 0,319 phosphoric acid, ~o Ding. words, — 
Nature uses EIGHT TIMES as much GROUND RAW LIMESTON NE 
as Phosphates or Bone Dust in making good lands. Ther reports from 
Maryland farmers, July, 1882, show conclusively that it is the 
Cheapest and Best Fertilizer, Any farm hand can run the machine. It is remarkably SIMPLE and DURABLE, 
and is re idy to attach to any kind of power as we ship | it. The same mae hine answers for making macadam for Roads and 
Ballas t for ‘Railroads, by simply changing Dies. ONE, THREE and FIVE-HORSE-POWER. Price $190, $390, and 


siecle tai TOTTEN & CO, Pittsburgh, Pa. Only Makers, 


iE N Ss i LAG E. Silver & Deming Feed and Ensilage Cutters. 


We manufacture eight 
Pe ihe Segue and Tittle sizes Feed Cutters for 


for Ensilage, Stock Rais- noes Ceaiers make aur 
2 ers, etc. ‘Guaranteed su- Pat. Safety Fly Wheel, 
perior to every other. Im- DD which ~ i a acal 
mense Strength, Weight, 4 Bea Pp ca be 
and Capacity. Will cut 3 othar’ Cuttersc We ar 
to 4 times as fast as any eM hol Nae 


other; have theRoss Patent the original patentees 
ET . 









AGENTS 

























and manufacturers of a 
= Safety Fly Wheel, and 
ours is the only one 
that is a success. We 
ane manufacture a spe- 





es} 
- 
: 63 
|= 
A 
= 
Le 





ROLLERS, ete. The ON-« 
















LY “Cutter that will stand the severe work and cut fast. 
2 > al Ensilage Cutter. 
Send for illustrated circ Ops pu yay = hed N.Y This machine is large and enue and will be found in 
¢2™ Mention the American Agric ulturist. ? ” every way adapted to cutting green corn-stalks for ensilage. 
= Send for Illustrated Circular and Price List of Feed and 

Ensilage Cutters. SILVER & DEMING MFG. CO., 
KRIEBEL’S Please mention this paper. Salem, Ohio. 
Vibrating-Valve 


STEAM ENGINES. 


One-third less Machin- 

ery than others. Best at 

Engine for farm and © 

dairy purposes. 
Address, 

West Point En- 

gine and Machine 





““CYCLE”’ 


Ensilage and Feed Cutter, 
Os, $50 to $175. 
West Point, Pa. Only one pair gear-wheels; easy to adjust; runs smoothly; 





cuts rapidly and with safety. Smaller Cutters, $10 to $25. 
HORSE POWERS, $50 to $5). One and two-horse. 





BALDWIN’S IMPROVED ENSILAGE & FEED CUTTERS ROLLERS-Field, Lawn & Road, at low prices. 
SIMPLEST AND BEST a Illustrated Price List. Many Agricultural Implements, 
ONLY THREE FEED GEARS. THE NEW YORK PLOW CO., 55 Beekman St., New York. 





‘ Thoroughly tested dur- THE CELEBRATED 
ng the past three seasons 
for Cutting Ensilage ann A. P. DICKEY SERS MILLS, 

proved a grand success. Have no 


And has been the leading . a oun. atk 
>O ed the 


Cutter for the past 15 years 
for Cutting all kinds of 
am Dry and Green Feed. Pow- 
i er Cutters fitted with the 
i only reliable Safety Bal- 
H} ance Wheel. Send for 
Circular containing full 
description, prices, and 
testimonials. 
C. PIERPONT & CO.,Mfrs., 
New Haven, ( onn. 















ENTENIAL AND GRAND PARIS WORLDS FAIR PRIZES AND | 
ALL THE U.S. STATE FAIR PREMIUMS IN 1877 & 1878. 


se) fe 2 
Gy TO 





. They 
clean and sep: arate all kinds of Grain ont Seed for mar- 
ket; also grade them for seeding. They s esas Oats 
and foul seed, such as Cockle, Smut, &c. , from Wheat, Bar- 
ley or Rye; and are specially adapted ‘for cleaning, sep- 
arating and grading Timothy, Clover, Red-Top, Flax, 
ete., and clean and separate thi ee kinds of Beans at one 
operation. We also make th 

‘*Peerless Corn Sheller.” Cast Iron Field Rollers, &c. 

Address, DICKEY & PEASE, Manufacturers, 

ACINE, Wisconsin. 




















“ACME” Pulverizing 





HARROW, cLop pel 
AND LEVELER. 


The “ACME” subjects the soil to the action of a 
Crusher and Leveler, and at the same time to the 
Cutting. Litting. Turning process of double rows of 
Steel Cou iters. the peculiar shape and arrangement of 
which g veo Poa gg cgtting power. The entire ab- 
sence of Spikes or Spring Teeth avoids walling ~ 
and seaitering of rubbish. It is S epecinlly adapted to 
inverted sod, hard clay and “slough land,’ where other 
Harrows utterl fail, and also works perfectly on light soil. 

Sent on trial to responsible farmers anywhere in the 
United States. Agents wanted. Send for circular. 

& OTHER, Sole Manufacturers 

HARRISBURG, Pa., and 22 COLLEGE PLACE, New York City. 


MILL MANUFACTORY. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


GRIST MILLS OF FRENCH BUHR STONE. 








® 
Postabe Mills for Farmers. 18 Since and Styles. 
000 use. $100, and upwards. Complete 
Mill Sad AO es $115. A boy can grind and keep in oraer. 
Adapted to any ws ¢ suitable ower. Complete Flourin 
and Corn Mills, A Send for Book on grind- 
ing mills and saw AuL 


NORDYKE & I MON 00., Indianapolis, Ind. 


STAR CANE MILL 


GRINDS twice as fast. Double the 
capacity. CHEAPEST mill made. 
WARRANTED in ev: ry respect. We 

manufacture ten different styles of 
Cane Mills and a full stock of Sugar 
Makers’ Supplies, and 


STUBBS’ 


EVAPORATOR. 


SS : 7 Has greater capacity. Saves half the 

~ labor. A boy can operate it. >aves 
fuel. Syrup made on it brings a higher price in market. 
Don’t fail to investigate its merits before ordering. Send 
for circular to 


J. A. FIELD & CO., 


EIGHTH AND Howakp §Ts., 


St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS, 


RICHMOND, IND. 
Manufacturer of 
MILs STONES 
and FLOURING MILL 
MACHINERY. 


We manufacture the best 
French Buhbr 


CORN AND FEED MILLS 


in the country. Send for 

description and prices. 
State you saw this in th 

American Agriculturist. 


EVAPORATING FRUIT 


Treatige © ved methods 
SEN’ FREE, Ay orcieetal results. 
Tables of Yields, Prices, Profits, 
and General Statistics. Address 


AMERICAN MANUF°’G €0., 
Anvrican Fruit Drier, Waynesboro, Pa. 



































































































PRETEEN EAN A oS RR: 
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in the market. 





Ask your hardware dealer for it. 


SAMSON NOVELTY WORKS, DEKALB, Illinois. 





LON WIRE STRETCHER, 


FARMERS, LOOK TO YOUR INTERESTS. 


The **Samson”’ is the best, the simplest, and most portable Wire Stretcher 
It does the work ey ery time. Every machine guaranteed. 


Send for.circulars. Manufactured only by 























GUARANTEED 
Superior to any other make, 
17 Sizes-1 to 40 H. Power 
Adopted by U.S. gov. 
at yg and eg 
and byall leading R. 
R. Cos. of this a = io 
other Countries, 

Also, the 
Celebrated I X L Feed Mill, 


which can be run ~ f any power and is cheap, effective, and 
durable. Will grind any kind of small grain into feed at the 
rate of 6 to 25 bushels per hour, according to malty and size 
of mill used. Send for Catalogue and Price- Address 


U. S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO., BATAVIA, ILL. 
THE [RON TURBINE 


STRONG. 

DURABLE.. 
Best in the 
WORLD. 


zu \ BUCKEYE Force PUMP 
Z= sates NEVER FREEZES in WINTER. 
D = MANUFACTURED BY 

eS MAST, FOOS & CO., 
=s SPRINGFIELD, 0. 

EZ Send for Price-List and Circulars. 





THE 


Watertown 


WINDMIL 


THE BEST IN US#. 
Write for — 


i Fe ARCO OCK 


& SONS, 
Watertown, N. Y. 


THE CHAMPION 


WIND MILL POWER 
The Best in the World. 


It is perfectly self-regulating, and presents no 
unnecessary surface to the wind. Pronounced 
by milJwrights and mechanics to be superior 
to all other mills made. Do not buy until you 
have investigated the Champion. All in- 
fo: mation regarding the mill free. 


POWELL & DOUGLAS, Waukegan, Ill. 


THE PERKINS’ 


Wind Mill 


is the Strongest and Best Self- 
Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 
instructions for erecting sent with the first 
mill. All Wind Mills warranted. 
For Circulars and Prices address 
The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co., 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 


















| for the 





Chicago Screw Pulverizer 
Puts in Crops at Half the Cost of the Plow. 


Over 100,000 Acres have been put into 
Crops by these Machines. 


PAMPHLETS FREE--CUTS & LETTERS, 
Address, MAYWOOD CO., 


Maywood, Ill 





<i 
— 





Bear in mind this Sieve can be adjusted to an unlimited 
number of different sized and shaped meshes. Made of all 
sizes, and for all purposes. Flour, Seeds, Grain, Beans, 
Pe as, &c., also grades Grain of all kinds toa uniform size 
‘Drill and Planter. Manufactured only by the 
MILTON SIEVE MFG. CO., Milton, Pa. Agents wanted. 





W ANTED—AGENTS—In every Town, to sell to farmers 
Clough’s Patent Adjustable Sieve, entirely new—sells 
Samples sent on receipt of price, 8. “Libe gt dis- 


at sight. 
REMINGTON AG’L CO., 57 Reade St., N.Y. 


count to agents. 
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EWALD OVER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Automatic Farm Gates, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE arenes HORSE-POWER 
WITH LEVEL TREAD 


NeRodsand Chilled Bearings 
Guaranteed to produce 

more power with less ele- 
— vation than any other. 


* Premium Farm Grist Mill, 
= = CLIMAX FEED CUTTERS. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue. Threshers, Cleaners, &c. 
w. L. BOYER & BRO.,PHILADELPHIA,Pa 
























































Bookwalter Engine, 


Especially adapted for Dairies, 
Creameries, and Farm purposes. 
Can be used for years without any 
repairs. Over 2,200. in actual use. 
Not one ever exploded. Can be run 
by any one of yon a 
very Engine complete, ready to 
use as soon as received. if o Engine 
built so good and so low in price 
Horee-Poyrer.. . 8 9-08 

“ ‘“ Me Fs 

+ = sane 
_ — Catalogues Free. 
JAMES LEFFEL & co., 


110 Liberty St., New York City, or Springfield, Ohio. 


SIDI SULKY PLOW. 


Its success is without parallel 
The only plow without a land slide. 
Entire weight carried on — 
No side draft. Without an e 
OLIVER CHILLE 





























ua 
PLOW WORKS, 
South Bend, Ind. 





Harris STANDARD GRINDING MILLS! 


For STEAM, WATER, WIND, 

HORSE, or HAND POW 
ossessin 

durability. Severy y Mill warranted 

to do just what we claim for it. 

Send for new Illustrated Cat- 

} alogue. Address 


THE EDWARD HARRISON 
MILL C0., 










New Haven, Conn. 

ARTESIAN WELL 

DRILLING & MIN- 

§ ino x PROSPECT- 

J ina MACHINERY 

and how to use, is fully illustrated, explained and highly recom- 

mended in “! Amerioat ,’’ Nov. No., 1879, page 465, 

Send for it, Portable, low priced, wo: ed by man, "horse or steam 

power. Needed by farmers inevery county. Good business for 

‘Winter or Summer and very profitable. Makes wells in earth or 

rock anywhere, We want the names of men that need wells, 
Send stamp for illustrated price list and terms to Agents, 


Pierce Well Bxcavater Co,, 29 Bese Street, Now York, 0.8, 4. 


sonimmmatonticsanabll AGRIOULTURIST. 
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[Octoser, 
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THE MASSILLON PONY MILL 


STRICTLY PORTABLE, 





Supplies a long felt want. 


one of these Mills in his neighborhood. 
All the waste saved. 


ing logs to mill. 





100 Sold in 


Ninety Days. 

Every owner of a Farm Engine located in mod 
timbered country can find profitable em loyment thy 
year round by purchasing one of these M Mills, 

Every owner of a timbered lot is interested in havin; 


No more haut 


Write for Circulars and Price ee address of 


nearest Agent. ¢ 


ame this Paper. ] 


RUSSELL & CO., Massillon, 0, 





Hege’s Improved Circular Saw Mills, 


CIRCULARS. 


Unexcelled for Ac- 
curacy & Durability. 


fanufactured by 





With universal Log Beam, 

Rectilinear, simultaneous ee 
Set works, and 
4 Eccentric Friction Feed, za 


Double 3 


u dy 
aor 


“gato -391 
-AIOM 








Salem Iron "Works, Salem, x. C. 





HEEBNER’S PATENT 





Heebner's Im 


Level Tread Horse Power 
WITH SPEED REGULATOR. “a 





roved Little Giant Thresh- 


ng Machi 


ne. 


“ Union” Feed Cutter, Circular and Drag Saw Machine, 
etc. Send for Catalogue. 
HEEBNER & SONS, Landsdale, Mont. Co., Pa, 





TAYLOR, 1,2 men 4-HORSE POWER, 





Runs Feed Mills, Feed 
Cutters, Shellers, Ele- 
vators, ‘Churns, Saws, 
Pumps, etc. Overhead, 
out of dirt and snow. 
Simplest, cheapest, 
best. Dealers in Ma 


|| chines of all kinds. 


Send for circulars to 


nae LOR HORSE 
WER COMPANY. 


PO 
23 South. Canal St., Chicago. 





i iis Mill 


AND CORN SHELLERS. 
OVER 25,000 NOW IN USE, 
Every Machine is fully War- 


ranted. 
Shellers, $5. 


Price of Mills, $15 to $40. 
Don’t buy «a Mill or 


Sheller until you have seen our terms 
and Illustrated Circular. Address 





r 
< 
N Ei 
S$ 


Wy Will shell one bushel of 
Corn i 











it for 5 
Price $5, 
plated, $6. 


will send 


: - a 


Corn Sheller. 


Cheap, Durable and Effective; 
shells 12 to 14 bushels per hour. 

It is the best Hand Shel- 
ler made and 


ears. 
oF handsomely nickel- 


I warrant 


AGENTS WANTED. 
If no agent in your vicinity, I 


Sheller express 


on receipt of price. 
Send for circular. 


CURTIS GODDARD, 
Alliance, Ohio. 


A reliable place to buy Watches, Clocks, Jewelry, Silver 


Ware, Spectacles, O pera Glasses, Telesco; 


Good references. W.F. A. WOODCOCK, 


Cumberland, Md. 


g.etc., ch 
Baltimore Shy 
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“ROSES=-OLD & NEW 


We send ju by mail, prepaid, debaied 16 Digsince 
Sorts, KVER BLOOMING ROSES for $1.25. 16 
Double yk Single GERANIUMS for $1.25. 16 
FUCHSIAS for $1.25 16 CARNATIONS for 
SLs. 16 ASSORTED PLANTS trom the above, 
81.2 Liberal Premiums to persons ordering. Write for 








*ur Catalogue of SEEDS AND PLANTS, Address 
INNISFALLEN GREENHOUSES, Springfield, 0. 


FOREST & 
$ Evergrec Tress, 


wee: CATALPA SPECIOSA. 


EvROPEAN LARCH, WHITE 
AsH, NoRWAY SPRU CE, 
Etc., ETc. 

Largest stock in Amer- 
ica. Forest and _ Ever- 
reen Tree Seeds. Forest 
rees by mail. 
R. DOUGLAS & SONS, 
Waukegan, Ills. 


THE NEW GRAPES, 
PRENTISSsS, 


Pocklington, aches Lady Washington, Ver- 

ennes, Moore’s Early, Brighton, Jefferson, etc. 
Brices reduced. Also other Small Kruits ard all older va- 
rieties Grapes. LARGEST STOCK IN AMERICA. 
Extra quality. Warranted true. Cheap by te Low rates 
to dealers. — Catalogue free. T. S. HUBBARD, 
Fredonia, N. Y 


GRAPE VINES AND SMALL FRUITS. 
ROSES BY MAIL A SPECIALTY. 
12 Choice Roses for Winter Blooming. 
10 Large Hardy Roses tor Fall Planting. 
12 Strong Concord Vines ‘ 
§S Hardy Garden Plants ‘ “ = 
50 —~ berry Plants (best sorts), for Fall Plante 














12 Gooseberry Bushes, 
12 Currants, 4 Kinds. 
a one of above selections by pail, Peal -paid, for 
1:00. or entire list by express for $5.00. A Premium 
St with every order. pws stock, A naire. and full 
satisfaction guaranteed. Order now for early shipme ‘nt in 
October. WM. B. REED, ‘Canubordeers Nurseries, 
Mention Agric sb etl» st Chambersburg, Penn. 


DUTCH BULBS. 

Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, Crown Imperials, 
etc., directly imported from most reliable growers of Hol- 
land. Send for catalogue. 

JOHNSON & STOKES, Seedsmen, 
1,114 Market street, Philadelphia. 








Headquarters of the 
JAMES VICK STRAWBERRY. 


“The most promising of all the new varieties that I have 
tested.”—Ex s. W. C. Barry. ‘Its merits as a prolific 
and colaaeis ee strawberry are now pretty well 
established.’ — Vicks. Magaz ne, Sept. Send for report of 
pomologists who saw it, life mg ae, and sample 
copy of ** Green’s Fruit Grower, 

GREEN’S NURSERIES, _ rn N.Y. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE to set 


the best Family Knit- 
ting Machine ever invented. Will knit a pair of 
stockings with IIE EL and TOE complete, in 20 
minutes. It will also knit a great varlety of fancy- 
work for which there is always aready market. Send 
for circular and terms to the Twombly linitting 
Machine Cov, 163 Tremont Street, Buston, Mass, 


A GOOD MICROSCOPE FREE! 


The publisher of the well- 
known and popular Literary 
and Family paper, The 
Cricket on the Hearth, 
wishing to secure 100,000 new 
subscribers for the next three 
months, and believing that 
all who so subscribe will be 
so delighted with the paper 
thatthey willthereafterrenew 
theirsubscriptionsfortheyear 
to come, now makes the fol- 
lowing unprecedented offer: 
Upon receipt oy only Twen- 
ty-Five Cents in postage 
stamps, we wll send The 
Cricket on the Hearth 
for Three Moutha, and to 
every subscriber wewill send 
Free, our New Botanical 

feroscope, one of the 
most valuable and useful 
premiums ever offered. This 
Microscope has a lens of 

greatpower,magnifying 
about 500 times. Itis 
oe eae to the exami- 








e 














Now Civen ab- 
solutely Free 












* Sold Heretofore at $1.00 
Each! 








quite large,showcurious 
objects disporting in a 
drop of water, enable 
you to detect counterfeit 
money, distinguish good from bad seed, etc., etc. Ivis a first-class 
Microscope in every respect, and will be found very 1.seful, while 
Providing endless amusement for old and young. Has always been 
sold at $1; hence it willreadily beseen whatan extraordinary offer 
we make when we give one absolutely free to every thre months trial 
subscriber toour paper. Tue Cricket ON THE HFaRTH is a mam- 
moth 16-page, 64-column illustrated paper, filled with charming 
Serial and Short Stories, Sketches, Poems, Useful Knowledge, 
Farm and Household Hints and Recipes, Puzzles, Games and 
Stories for the Young, Wit and Humor, and everything to amuse, 
entertaia and instruct the whole family. You will be delighted 
With it, as well as with the valuable premium we offer. Remember, 
we send this splendid $1.00 Microscope free to all sending 25 cents 
for a three months’ subscription to our paper. Five subscriptions 
and five Microscopes will be sent for $1.00; therefore, by getting 
four of your friends to send with you, you will secure your own 
paper and premium free. This great offer is made solely to intro- 
duce our paper; take adv: antage of itatonce. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. As toour reliability, we refer to the 
ee r of any newspaper in New York. Address. 


8. H. MOORE, Publisher, No. 8 Park Place, NewYork. 
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Ast $100 See M 


breeds, breeding, training. causes of disease,sympto' 
eminent authorities as the 


ANNING'S STOCK-BOOK 


Because every farmer needs it, Latest and most ae work ever issued treating of Horses,C gitie Shoop. etc. —_4 


Pres’t, V.Pres’t and Sec’ 'y yof Phila.Col.of Vet’y Surge ms, Hon.J.W.G. 


s.and remedies, Over 1,000 pp.,400 illustrations. Highly endorsed by such 


sden, and others, Farmers 


Gad 
and agents desiring profitable work should at once send for fui! particulars to HUBBARD BROS. 723 Chestnut St., Philada. 








Wood Dish | Drainers. 
PAT. DEC. 9, 1879. 
CLOSED. In UsE. 





Length 15inches. Width, spread, 14 inches. 
Stands in the sink. Receives and drains the dishes. Does 


not break them. Does not rust. Takes no available room 
in the sink. Costs less than wire drainers. Closes com- 
pactly to put away. Lasts a life-time. Fifty cents obtains 
one by mail, postage paid. 


DOVER STAMPING CO. Boston, Mase, S.A 
THE “KEYSTONE.” 


The Best Portable Steam Drill- 
er in the world for drilling 
Artesian and Ordinary Water 
Wells. Test Wells for 
Minerals, Air Holes for 
Mines, Oil Wells and 
Pipe-driving can be set up 
anywhere in one hour. 












AGENTS WANTED. 














Send for Circulars and Price-List. 


K. P. S. D. Co.) Limited, Fallston, Pa. 


WB GRIND YOUR OWN BONE 


Meal and Oyster Shells 
in the Frank Wilson Pat. $5 Hand Mill. 
Illustrated Circulars and Testimonials 
sent on a Address 
WILSON BROS., Easton, Pa. 








Stasi PULLER, Improved Davis, 5 sizes, lifts 20 
= 50 sone; s8t.nds on runners ; worked by 2 Price 

Send stamp for circular. Sas. MOSSMAN, 
* Feeney 0. 


in abundance.—85 Million pounds 
imported last year.—Prices lower 
than ever.—Agents wanted.—Don’t 
waste time. nd for circular, 


0 Ibs. Good Black or Mixed, for a: 





0 Ibs. Fine Black or Mixed, for $2. 
io ibs. Choice Black or Mixed, for $3. 
ound sample, 17 cts. extra for posta, fe. 
Fond = De ‘club. Choicest Tea in the world. 
Largest variety.—Pleases everybody.—Oldest Tea 
House in America,—No nega o Humbug. 
Straight business.—Value for mone 
ROB’T WELLS, 48 Vesey St.,N.¥.,P.0. Box 128%. 





ir for Bronze and Narragan- 
00 AS th s. Hookertown Brand. Bred 
per cent discount for orders 


d beauty. 
te ore 1 for ge bod W. Curt, Hadlyme, Ct. 


A BEAUTIFUL PORTRAIT, O*S1z%e, ~ 


rom a2common Pho torah orany other kind 
of omall ‘picture, We will send fal descriptions, price, 
ete., to any reliable man or woman who act as our 
agents. To sucha party we offer a permanent and awa 
itable business of the highest respectability. Photo-Copy- 
ing agents should address us by letter, stating RHE AU 
uality of work the eee’ and prices paid. J. 
URN COPYING C ane. 87 Genesee St., Auburn, N. Y. 








Blackberry Plants 
200. 000 2} am — A gay son other Small Fruit 
Plants, and Kietter Pe ‘at reasonable rates. 
WM. F. BASSETT, Bellevue Avenue Nursery, 
Hammonton, N. J. 








AR SEED-FRENCH, Nursery, 
= a T Stocks, 


kinds of 
Plum, } Mahaleb, 7 Pear Seedlings, Quinces, Doucin, Paradise. 


T. Dickinsea, hatenay, Seine, France. 

















830 Fine White Gold Edge Cards, name on, 10 ¢ 
e Sample Book, 25 cts. An Elegant Birthday 
Christmas Card, 10 cts. F. M. Shaw & Co., Jersey City,N 3. 





‘Patented in Europe, America, Africa, “Australia, 
New Zealand. 


a and 
ane in U.S. ae oe ot aN duly 8, 187i. 
y LITTLES CHEMICAL FLUID 





The New Sheep Dip 


Bol NON-POISONOUS Ewe YD 


ual SCAB, KILLS TICKS and LICE, 
IMPROVES WOOL. 
READY FOR USE. COLD WATER ONLY REQUIRED. 


Cheap, Harmless, Clean, Pleasant, Convenient, Rapid, In- 
fallible. Send for Prospectus containing price and testi- 





monials, from all parts of the world, to the sole manufac- 

turer’s Wholesale and Retail Agent (h (here from Englan 
ecially on this business: MITCHELL, 3817 

Hroadw yay, New York (P.O. Box 51’). | F $1 per gallon. 








Our 10-Horse e Spark « - Arresting Threshing 

Engine has cut 10,000 feet pine lumber in 10 hours. 
Will burn wood six feet long, coal, straw, and corn stalks. 
Send for Price List and Catalogue -o 


B. W. PAYNE & SONS, 
Corning, N. Y. 


COMMON SENSE ENGINES. 


Simple, durable, of the best workmanship 
and material. Solid Wrought Iron Boilers 
— complete on board cars at Spring- 

eld. Ohio, at following prises: 
“3 Horse ‘Pow Re scicacas 


” “ “ —~— 


Aes ee ee EAE ee BY 

15, 20 and 25 H. P. at very low prices. 
These Engines fully guaranteed in every 
Tespect. Address ComMoN SENSE ENGINE 
‘Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


ee MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU! 


Caxtonette a bt 
Caxton Press 

COLUMBIAN PRE aay tom 25 to 

$56; will do first-class work. Alla 

SFELF-INKIN 

CURTIS & HaRCRERE. Looe, nee 


Send Stamp for catalogue. E 


Box 848. 

























With Rubber hands and feet. The most simple, 
durable, and useful. Of world-wide ao t.. 
practical use in all civilized nations. U.S. G 

ernment Manufacturer. Also Rolling and in 
Pamphlet of 130 pages, giving fu 


? 
tion, sent free. i 
; 1 Broadway, N.Y., U. S.A. 


Here is a Chance 


TO GET TEN VALUABLE NOVELS FREEI 





AND ATHREE MONTHS’ SUBSCRIP- 
TION TO A CHARMING MAGAZINE 


We desire to have our valuable publications known and circus 
lated in every portion of the U. S. and Canada. To accomplish 
this we make the following stupendous offer: If you will send 
us jew -five Cents in postage stamps, topay the poetege 
hel; en Wal cost of this advertisement, we will sen 

— e Booka, also our magn 

Fireside at Home, "fond 
The Ten Vainnite Books we offer areeach neatly Teele pamph- 
let form, printed from large, clear type on good paper, _— 
illustrated, comprising ten complete works by ten of the most 
celebrated authors in the world. Fach oneiscomplete and un- 
abridged, and in cloth-bound form they would cost at least $1.00 
each. The titlesareas follows: 1. The Cities of the New World, 
describing all bay hep American cities, with profuse illustra- 
tions, 2. Fancy Work for Home Adornment, a new and prac 
work on oil painting, drawing, wax flowers, brackets, wall pock- 
ets, fancy baskets, needlework, embroidery, etc., ies Doan = otly 
illustrated. 8. The Cricket on the Hearth. ‘A Christmas torye 
By Charles Dickens. 4. Missing. A Novel. By Mary Cecil Hay. 
5. A Bride from the Sea. A Novel. By the author of * Dora 
Thorne.” 6. The Yellow Mask. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins. 7. The 
Lost Bank Note. A Novel. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 8. Bell Brane 
don. A Novel. By P- Hamilton Myers. 9. Hester. A Novel. 
By Beatrice M, Butt 10. Poetical Works of Jean Ingelow. 

he Fireside at Home isa large and handsome magazine of 
36 pages, 108 columns, with cover, profusely illustrated, and filled 
with splendid serial and short stories by the best authors, poems, 
useful knowledge, sketches of travel and adventure, reading for 
the young, farm, garden and household recipes, wit and humor, 
etc. A complete and elegant family magazine in every respect, 
and one of the most valuable = interesting ublished. This 
great offer is made toi 0! nto new homes. 
By taking advantage of it you will secure a great amount of read- 
ing matter of the best quality for the coming long winter evenings 
at the trifling cost of 25 cents for postage, etc. Send now and get 
the greatest bargain ever offered. Money refunded to all not sat- 
isfied that they receive three times the value of emountsent. Five 
sets of the ten books and five subscriptions o .ce magazine will 
be sent for $1.00, As to our reliability, we -efer .o any publisher 
in New York, and tothe —— Agrncten, 48 we are QD old-es- 
ees and well-known house. 


F. M. LUPTON, Publisher, 23 "Park Place,New York. 
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Farm Library in One Volume. 














The Standard Agricultural Book, New, Accurate, Come 
Farm Pay. 860 pages. 140Illustrations. Agents Wanted, 
Je C. McCURDY & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
OF LITERATURE, selected _by Mr. 
t@” FRIENDS If you are in any way interested in 
MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 
tion Honey Boxes, all books and journals, and every- 
A. I, ROOT, Medina, Ohio, 
women, with Schools of Painting and Music, and a prepara- 


rehensive, Complete. Adapted to all sections of the 
ountry. Sure Guide to Success. Tells How tu Make the 
Liberal Terms. Rapid Sales. A $5.00 book for $3,00, For 
full descriptive circulars and terms, address 
em 
oars. LOGUE, PART THREE, of 
BOOKS in Ait DEPARTMENTS 
Lauriat during a ten weeks’ trip in Europe. 
FREE. _Send postal. 
ESTES & LAURIAT, 
801-805 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
We will with pleasure send you a sample copy of a 
with a descriptive p rice-list of the latest improvements in 
Hives, Honey Extractors, Artificial Comb, Sec- 
thing pertaining to Bee Culture, Aothing Patented. Sim- 
ply send your address on a postal card, written plainly, to 
VASSAR COLLEGE 
PovGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. A complete college course for 
tory department. Catalogues sent. 
S. L. CALDWELL, D.D., President. 













Yo 
A. .,IQD 
Salsinee 4@ AL. Mk 
On 50 elegant new ChromoCards 10¢. 14 pks.$1 
on cape a 50 per cent. Please send 20c forAgent’s 
mples, Premium List &e. Blank Cards at 
A memes SORTHEORD CARD WORKS, Northford,Conn, 








NEW no 2 alike Chromo visiting Cards, 
name on 1Qc._Warranted best pack sold. Agents 
wanted, Le JONES & CO. Nassau, N.Y. 
Lovely Moss-Rose, Birds. Mottoes, Lilies, Winter 
& Moonlight Scenes; all beautiful Chromo Cards, 
name on, 10c. tna Printing Co., Northford, Ct. 


AO LARGE CHROMO CARDS, no 2 alike, 








with name, 10 Gents, post pai. 0. LY. 
ASSAT, 





ARD COLLECTORS ¢end 12 cents in 


postage stamps and receive by return mail 25 
beautiful French chromo cards, assorted. Wm. 
M. Donaldson & Co., 113 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 


0 ELEGANT NEW STYLE CARDS, Gilt 





Fringe, Chremo, Fan, Ivy Wreath, Gilt Vase ot 
Roses, &¢. no 2 alike, name on 10c. Agent's book 


GORDON PR’T’G CO., Norrurorn, Cr. 


uet Cards, with name 
ranklin Printing 


of samples 25c. 





5O% Chromo, Motto, Hand and Bou 
eV 10c. Sumple book, 25ec. 
Co., New Haven, Ct. 


Series For 1882, 


-gant Imported design a 
oe meres ry: in beaut aps yr] 
& Silver,German & French Florals. Scenery from the 
River Rhine, Arctic Scenes, Mossrose Series, Ocean 
Views, Bird Mottoes, &c. name in fanc script type, 10c,or 
Extra Large size mbossed Chroe 


mos,name in any style,10c.Ag’ts 










make 40 per cent, 4p acks of either for ®1, Our beautiful Boe | 
Book of 100 Styles,forl 1882, 25e. role culars with every ore 
der.Blank Cards esale OARD 


at whol ILLS Northford Ct. 
Phonography, or Phonetic Shorthand 


Catalogue of works, with Phonographic alphabet and Illus- 
trations, for beginners, sent on application. Address, Benn 
Pitman, Cincinnati, O. 

no BY alike, for 


1 0 POPULAR SONGS, “fone on 
H. J. WEU MAN, 50 Chatham 8t., aor York. 

Can secure rmanent employment 

Lad A ents with pn ieee selling @ueen City 

Skirt and Stocking Su upporters, etc. Sample. outfit 

Free. Address Queen City Suavender Co., Ce. 2 oO. 


MAGIC DAN 


and STER 
HOOL& HOME EXHIBITIONS. 

















PUBLIC, SUNDAY-SCHO 
207 She icn mer i ‘ Pe ¥. M | LLIGAN. 


\ 
Views, SUBJECTS JORCRRSTANT SLPRALADA 


Pe 
MECHANICAL ORGANS fi 8 ioestoce 





Music in 1) ft. lots, 3 ets. per foot. Catalogues Free 
MASS. OKGAN Co., 57 Washington St., Bosrox, Mass. 





L O W EST prices ever known for COLT and PARKER 
BREECH-LOADING DOUBLE GUNS, Winches. 
ter Rifles, Smith & Weason Revolvers, anda great Variety 
of Arms, Games, and Novelties, Good ‘sound $16.00 Breech- 
Loading Double ‘Guns. Send two 3-cent Stamps for 32-page 
Catalogue. ~“HARLES FOLSOM, 106 Chambers S&t., N. Y. 


TO a or prevent 

Secondary 

< FERMENTA- 
- _ TION, 


USE 
IMPROVED PRESERVINC POWDER 


It does not impair the taste or flavor, is thoroughly 
reliable and absolutely harmless to the human system. 

SENnp 35 cts. for a sample, forwarded free ; at for 
40 gallons. One pound, sufficient for 8 Bbl bis., $1.50, re- 
ceiver to pay charges, or $1.80 by mail, prepaid. Price 
lower in larger quantities. 


W. ZINSSER & CO., 197 William St., New York. 
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Tiustrated Catalozue. Photograph and Lecture, 10c. 
MAGIC LANTERNS 


10 NDS 
THEO. a ° HARBACH, 809 Filbert St., Phila, Ba, 








AUTOMATIC CABINET. Play any Tune, 


ORGANS. $5, 


ror Cai E 
er. Orgauina Co. ‘$09 Filbert 








ONLY, FOR Nee Ha aa 


A very 


making T dies, etc. —— Java Canvas 


Work, etc. 


ESICNS F 
LE-WORK. 


beantifal ediemant of desi; igns for Borders, Corners, and Centres in 


Ibein Work, Worsted Work, a 
ese designs are new and remarkably pretty. Eve 


should h:ve them. No. 1 contains pearly, 25 Designs for Vor: ed 


Canvus Work, Crochet Work, ets. No. 
Holbein Work, ponent Ce Canvas, etc. 
lap Rugs, Mats, Sma 

aia of 1,500 useful article 


also for our 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’ COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 
“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of di —_—— and nutrition, and by a 
careeal @ plication of the fine properties of weill-selecied 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has prov ided our breakfast tables with a 
delicately flavored beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctor's bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of 
subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack where 
ever there is a weak point. We may esc ape many a fatal 
shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood 
anda properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in tins only 
(4 } and 1), labeled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 


























¥ T Not Fail 
to send for 

our FALL 

Price- List 

for 1882. 

scriptions of everything 

all goods at wholesale prices, in 
this their special business. Address 


BEST Panes 
Free to any address upon 
application. Containsde- 

required for Personal or Family use, 

with over 2,200 illustrations. We sell 
quantities to suit the purchaser. The 
only institution in America who make 

MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., 

227 and 229 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, DL 








= 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO’S 


IMPROVED 
BUTTER COLOR 


A NEW DISCOVERY. 


(@rFor several years we have furnished the 
Dairymen of America with an excellent arti- 
ficial color for butter; 80 meritorious that it met 
with great success everywhere receiving the 
highest and only prizes at both International 
Dairy Fairs. 





(=rBut by patient and scientific chemical re- 
search we have improved in several points, and 
now offer this new color as the best in the world. 


it Will Not Color the Buttermilk. It 
Willi Not Turn Rancid. It Is the 
Strongest, Brightest and 
Cheapest Color Made, 
tarAnd, while prepared in oil, is so compound- 
ed that it is impossible for it to become rancid. ; 
(7 BEWARE of all imitations, and of al 
other oil colors, for they are liable to become 
rancid and spoil the butter. 
tar if you cannot get the “improved” write us 
to know where and how to get it without extra 
expense. (46) 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 












































® contains Seats 35 

on Bur- 

fen 13 conta! for ing Designs wor Send 
3 and Christmas 

BURT & PRENTICE, 46 Beekman 8t., N. Y. 


1 Carpets, etc. 





BCSTON CONSERVATORY 


METHOD FOR PIANO 


As taught by the Boston Conservatory of Music, 


JULIUS ~ EICHBERG, Director. Its superiority con- 
sists in its general arrangement and ~ plan of pro- 
gressive exercises. Price - - $2.00 
SONG OF ENCLAND. A companion 
to “Cluster of Eni Songs,’ iD. hich has had an 
unprecedented sale. Two hundred and fifty-six 
pages sent postpaid on receipt of price. Boards, 2.00 
HBERC’S VIOLIN METHOD. 
Used in Mr. Julius Eichberg’s classes at the Boston 
Conservatory, and by all the leading . iolin Teach- 
ers. Price - 2.00 


Plantation Songs and J ubilee Hymns, 
By Sam Lucas, James Bland, C. A. White, Dan 
Lewis, Harry Bloodgood—all favorites, Price, pa- 
per, $1.00 ; boards, - - 1.25 
DUETT GEMS. The popular works of Blake, 
Lange, Von Suppe, Budik, Soderman, Shonholtz, 
and others, for piano-forte, - - - 2.00 
CUITAR CEMS. A choice collection of the 
most popular Vocal and Instrumente! Music, ar- 
ranged for Guitar, by W. L. HAYDEN. Price, 1.50 
OLD TIME FAVORITES. A collection 
of old and familiar tunes and melodics from all 
countries, for piano or cabinet organ. heieee: boards, 
$1.25 ; cloth, - 1.50 
MODEL CLASS BOOK. By H.S . Porking, 
for elementary classes, conventions, choirs, musical 
institutes, concert use, and the social circle. Price, .%5 


WHITE, SMITH & CO., Boston and Chicago, 





MU SIC, all different, 15¢ 


100 POPULAR SONGS, WORDS AND 
ATTEN & CO., 47 B arclay St., N. Y. 





HICKERI 
PIANO 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improvements, 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled. 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Wearerooms, 
130 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 4156 Tremont-st., Boston. 











ate gh | A CELEBRATED 
_ le Breech-Loading 






Double Barrel 
Breech Loaders \ 
$16 up. 
Forehand & Meteor’ ft Sing le Choke-bore 
Breech-Loadin uns, $ 150 up. Muzzle 
and Breec Lact ing Bane Rifles and d Pistols 
ong proved English and American makes, SPORT= 
s IMPLEMENTS and all articles required by 
an Bem | elk tally Send 3c. stamp forPrice List 


JOS. C. GRUBB & CO. pasvaseueiia. 
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—— SS 'h PORN BOGS 705, aA CHEAP Tore, IMPROVED EVAPORATORS. 
PETER COOPER. H. MILLS, Alexandria, Va., P. O. Box 372. Make better SYRUP, SUGAR, and JELLY, 


AND 


F. B. THURBER, 
Offer $1,000, 


Payable January Ist next), 


In Cash Premiums to Agents for 


JUSTICE, 


The New Anti-Monopoly Weekly. 





A great chance for Postmasters, and Members of Church, 
Grange, Labor and other Organizations. Write for specimen 
copy and terms upon which Agents are appointed. 

This enterprise is not one for personal gain. Every dollar 
received wit be devoted to the spread of Anti- Monopoly 
principles—the protection of the rights of the many against 
the aggressions of the powerful, unscrupulous and priv:- 
leged tew, which are fast making us a nation of the few 
rich and the many poor. 


JUSTICE PUBLISHING CO., 


P. O. Box 610. 252 Broadway, New York City. 





‘POULTRY WORLD. 


A monthly magazine, the oldest, 
largest, and best periodical de- 
vored ‘entirely to povltry ever 
sublished. Splendidly illustrated. 
125 per year. Also the Americun 
Poultry Yard, the only weekly 
paper devoted entirely to poultry 
in existence. $1.50 per year. Both 
papers for $2.00. A samp)]> copy 
of both mailed on receipt vf nine 
cents in postage siamps. 
H. H. STODDARD, HartrFrorp, Cr. 


POULTRY FOR SALE. 


I will sell, at let live prices, for quality, 1,000 chicks 
and fowls, to make room for winter quarters, of L. Brahmas 
(a specialty), P. Rocks, \\ hite and Brown Leghorns, B. B. 
Red Games. Trios, $5 to $15. Pairs $1 to $10. ‘Single birds, 
#2to%. Farmers. Attention! buy cockerels and cross 





Address 





at 8for $5. Bronze Turkeys, Gobblers, $5; Pairs, $8; Trios, 
$12. Satisfaction guaranteed. Circulars free to those whu 
want to buy. HOMER H. HEW 


WILLIAMSBURG, Blair Co., Pa. 


HARNESS. 


A Good, Substantial Single Harness. 


Hand-made, full nickel slated for $13.50. Call and see 
or send for sample so i complete rg of RID- 
ING SADDLES. BRIDLES, CARRIAGE ROBES, and 
DUSTERS, HORSE CLOTHIN G, and NETS. 

C. B. SMITH & CU., 40 Warren St., New York. 








HOG RINGING A FAILURE. 


OUR 


TENDON CUTTER A SUCCESS. 


ANIMAL CONQUEROR. 
ANIMAL CONQUEROR 





PTI’D DEC. 21, ’80, AND FEB. 7, ’82. 


By the use of this instrument we take from the Hog its 
power to root, by removing a section or piece of the tendon 
or muscle which operates the shovel at the end of the nose, 
thereby forever after preventing them from rooting. 


THIS IS NO SNOOTER, 

and we will convince the most skeptical that this little in 
Strument will do its work effectually. 

Any number of testimonials furnished on application. 

If not found on sale in your loes ulity, will send sample 
Cutter and Holder on re ce ipt of $3.50. Address 

EWING & CO., Decatur, Ill. 
Manufacturers and Patentees. 


Chester White, Berkshire, 
and Poland China PIGS, and 
Setter Dogs, bred and for sale 
by ALEX. PEOPLES, West Ches- 
ter, Chester Co., Pa. Send stamp 
for Circular and Price List. 


J ersey Red Swine 


FOR SALE. Purely bred and of excellent quality ; al 
Short-Horn Cattle of all ages. Write for prices to ines 
CURTIS HOLGATE & CO., DEFIANCE, OHIO. 


eWetisy | Vorkshires. 


herd comprises a number of Imported BDARS 

zt ad SOWs, selected from the most noted prize-winning 

pa Is of England. Also a number of choice Sows, Ameri-« 

cholcest famiien Caner ee rte a na hemebred Pine 
rte e-bre 

always on hand for disposal. Roar oe meen ¥ eg: 


Cc. R. KEEFER, Ceartoss, Md. 























THE NEW CENTENNIAL 


INCUBATOR. 


Self-Regulating. No Electricity, Clockwork, etc. Can be 
used waves oad aby anybody. § eg 3e- -stamp for circular 
to A.M HALST. ox 10, Rye, N.Y. 

Halsted’s Book on * Incubation and Incubators.” 110 
Pages. Nearly 100 Illustrations. 7% cents by mail. 


SCOTCH COLLEY PUPS. 


Bred from the very finest imported and ees. 
strains—and sired by trained dogs of marked intelligence 
and great beauty. Also Cotswold and Southdown Sheep 

Thoroughbred Swine and Poultry. Write for Catalogue an nd 
Pricesto W.ATLEE BU RPEE & CO., 


435 & 477 North Fifth Street 
and 476 & 478 York Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ESSEX PIGS A Specialty, 














| University of the State of New York. 


75 to 100 Pedigree Pigs for delivery in June, six 
weeks to two months old. ' Write for price 

Also Brown ag ri (prize winners) EGGS, @ $1 per doz. 7 
and B.B. R. antam Eggs for Hatching (imported), 
$1.50 per doz., in new baskets. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


Cc. W. CANFIELD, Bradford Co., Athens, Pa. 














less fuel and labor than “~ other a paratus. 

Evaporate Maple Sap and ne lee faster, 

and make lighter : 

Make Jell 

SWEET CIDER, withe 

out sugar.—Send postal 
for circulars. 


VERMONT & 
Farm Machine 
COMPANY, 

Bellows Falls, Vt. 


MOSELEY’S CABINET CREAMERY 


Has taken more 
FIRST PREMIUMS 
and MEDALS than any simi- 

lar apparatus in America. 
Requires l¢ss ice to operate it 
than any other Portable Cream- 
ery on the market. Is protect- 
ed by letters Patent. Infringes 
no Patent on Device or Process. 

CREAMERY 


AND 
REFRIGERATOR COMBINED. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


For Cuesien address the Manufacturers, 
Moseley & Stoddard M’f’g Co., Poultney, Vt. 











NON-POISONOUS 2 
(Patented in U. S., July 8, 187%.) 
MORRIS LITTLE & SON, Proprietors and Manufacturers. 


This favorite and poputar Dip is the cheapest and 
very best remedy of the day for all Insect pests and 


Skin Diseases of all domestic animals. Single gallon, 
$2. 00% 2 gallons and ae at $1.80. 

Send: ior im a 8. testimonials to 
T. W. Gen’l Agent (ever since April, 1879). 
Proce Street, Baltimore, Md. 
[Be sure aun mention this paper.) 





sees 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


The next session of this Institution will open October 2d, 
1882. Catalogues and announcements can be had from the 
Dean of the Faculty. A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 

Dean of the Faculty. 


DEE DE. EVANS’ HOOF OINTMENT, 


\ To keep your Horse’s Hoofs in a healthy 
‘\ condition, and his White Liniment for 
all sores. They can be relied upon. In 
constant use in the New York and Brooklyn 
Fire Departments 
For sale at Harness Makers and Druggists. 
Send for Circular. 


Eb. HARI, JRr., Proprietor, 
No. 4 College Place, New York. 


ROBBINS’ IMPROVED 


aICATTLE TIE. 


(Patented May 8ist, 1881.) 
Important to Farmers. 
Something New for 
STOCKMEN. 

The most practical Cattle 
Tie now in use. 
Prices and Terms furnished 














STAR CHURNS. 


Five Sizes. 
Made of White a 
and bound with Gal- 
vanized Iron Hoops. 

Send for descriptive cir- 
cular and prices. 


=a CLEMENT & DUNBAR, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








KRHEKEKKHKHKKEKAAKKEH KH HK KH KE 
p?2 NOT SEND YOUR MILK to the factory, 

or buy any Cans or pans until you have written 
for circula: 8, and fullinformation of 


THE FERGUSON BUREAU 


CREAMERY 


{t surpasses all other systems in quantity and J emg 4 
of butter, in ease ond cleanliness of working; is 
endorsed by the best dairy authorities. For circu- 
lars, price lists, anu valuable information address 


The FERGUSON Mfg. Co., Burlington, Vt. 
KEKKKKKAKAKARKEHAEA HK KK K 


THE “LILLY” 
BUTTER-WORKER 


weeps the Field. 

Ss oe remium of a Silver 
Medal at late Pennsylvania State 
Fair. First Premium at & 
late Connecticut State Fair, 
at Dairymen’s and County pairs 
innumerable. 

For ease and thorough work it 
is absolurely uncesaied. 

rs free. 
Cc. 2. R. yr ae LS, 














on a APRlcation B INS 
New eee, Conn. 








A book devoted entirely to PLyMouTH | 
Rock fowls, also a separate book on WHITE | 
LEGHORNS, ‘another on Brown LEGHorns, | 
a book on curing PovuLTry DISsEASEs, and | 
another entitled How To FEED FowLs. 
> Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for $1.00. Address the author 

H. H. Stopparpb, Hartford, Ct. 


eas a ae 











Tare LANTERNS 


and Stereoptico 

trating every subject, for 

Pr prune oie business for a ae en small capital. Also, 
uterns .nd Views for Colleges, Schools, Churches, 


rices.—Views illus- 


ms of all Kinds, pnd 
xhibitions, etc.— 


fandne Schools, and Par = i= thane sear Send stamp 
tor 116-page illustrated Catal yo 
MCALLISTER, M’fg Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥ 


i 
sis ese saTA. PA. 
acted 








Composed largely of powdered Mica or Isin- 
glass, isthe BEST and CHEAPEST lubrica- 
tor, in the world—the BEST because it does 
not gum, but forms a highly polished sur- 
face over the axle, reducing friction and 
lightening the draft; the CHEAPEST be- 
cause it costs NO MORE than inferior 
brands, and one box will do the work of 
two of any other make. Answers as well 
for Harvesters, Mill Gearing, Threshing Ma- 
chines, Corn-Planters, Carriages. Buggies, 
etc., as for Wagons. CUARANTEED to 
contain NO Petroleum. Sold by all dealers. 
®~ Our Pocket Cyclopedia of Things Worth 
Knowing mailed free. 


MICA MANUFACTURING CO. 


228 Hudson Street, New York. 
356 Euclid Ave., Cieveland, 0. 
31 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill 
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Gent Aa GOOD NEWS 
TO 
LADIES! 


Get up Clubs for our CELE- 
P BRATED TEAS, and secure a beautiful 
‘MOSS RUSE OR GOLD BAND TEA SET,” (44 pieces,) our 
ownimportation. One of these beautiful Tea Sets given away 
to the party seuding a Club for $25.00. This is the greatest in- 
ducement ever offered. Send in your orders and enjoy a cup 
of G.0D TEA, 204 at the same time procure a HANDSOME 
. Nobumbug. Good Teas, 30, 35 and 40c.perlb, Ex- 
celient Teas, 50 and 60c., and very best from 65 to 90c. When 
ordering, be sure and mention what kind of Teas you wart, 
whether Oolong. Mixed, Japan, Imperial, Young Hyson, Gun- 
owder or Eng. Breakfast. We are the oldest and largest Tea 
company in the business. ‘The reputation of our house requires 
mo comment. “BEWARE OF CHEAP TEAS" which are 
advertised by other concerns. For ful! particulars address 


The Great American Tea Company, 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 


ComPANY 


P, O. Box 289. NEW YORK. 


MIXED FARMING 


IN NEBRASKA. 


Crain, Corn, and Live Stock Crowing 
Combined. 
The most Profitable cnd agreeable of any occupation. 
a S: 
1881 
6 
Reports prove the agriculturists of Nebraska to have 
been the most successful of any people in the West. 
Write for information about the above matters—also 
about U. P. Ry. lands in this State, which will be sent Free, 
in great variety, by LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Commissioner U, P. Ry. Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 
G@™ Lefer to this advertisement. 








| 


on the line of the 
A. WISCONSIN CENTRAL R. R. 
Address, Full particulars 
CHARLES L. COLBY, N D _. 


Land Commiss’ner 
MILWAUKEE,WIS. 
IN WISCONSIN. 
8 
Orange Lands in Florida. 
Investments in lands and groves yields a larger per cent 
than any other legitimate business. Gain niormation, ap- 


ply to 
References. 


200 MARYLAND FARMS, ® Tracts from 
Near railroad and navigable salt-water (with all its lux- 

uries) in Talbot Co., Md. Climate mild and healthy. Titles 

good. New Pamphlet and Map showing location, free. 
Address Cc. E. SHANAHAN, Atty, Easton, Md. 


y ARYLAND FARMS 87 to $25 per acre. Short 


winters, sy summers, re meee | climate. Cata- 
logues free. H. P. CHAMBERS, Federalsburgh, Md 


rv 4 150 Delaware fruit and Grain 
tf | N Farms cheap. Catalogues free 
~ © A. P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, Del. 


Tn 500,000 acres 





uElVi, 


Lock Drawer “ H,” Ocala, Fla. 

















State & Wonroe Sts., Chicago. 
Wiil send popes to any address their 7 
AND CATALOCUE, 
for 1832, 200 pages, 210 Engravings| 
of instrumen‘s, Suits, Caps, Belts, 
Pompons, Epaulets, Cap-Lamps. 


















S .. Drum Major’s Staffs, and = 
Hats, Sundry Band Outfits, Repairing 
ay od a Instruction and Ex- 
cises for Amateur Bands, and a Catal 

of Choice Band Music. ” re 















IOWA 


Bet Wit 


AND GRAZING LANDS pape ogo ON 
we Northern Pacific R.R. 


in MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN (88! 


Low Prices ; LONG TIME; REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
FoR FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
HERMANN TROTT, Gen. LAND Acr. 
MENTION THIS PAPER. St. PAUL, MINN. 





OINE LANDS IN 
DAKOTA. 


FOR SALE AT $222 TOS 6° PER ACRE Gf: 
EASY TERMS. FREE FARE & LOWFREIGHT | 
TO PURCHASERS. FORGUWIDE CONTAINING 


MAP& FULL INFORMATION. ADDRES § 
CHAS. £.S/INNMONS, 
LAND COME C.&N:W.RY CHILAGO,/LL. 








Over 300,000 Acres 
of Choice Farming Lands in 
the Near West. 


For Sale by the 
lowa R.R. Land cof A 4 MS 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Branch Office, 92 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


Artistic_ HHomes 


Just published. 44 Plans, Elevations, and Interiors of 
UEEN ANNE and COLONIAL Villas and Cot- 

tages, costing from $70 upward. Enclose 3c. stamp for 

illustrated circular. Price -50. i Wanted. 
A. W. FULLER, Architect, Albany, N. Y. 


Thermometers. 
Glasses, Microsomes Ba- 
PECTACLES eres. R&S one 
8, . Re a 
uring Opticians. Po Philadelphia, Pa. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue. 











Manufact 
"Send for 





THe ONLY Perrect<={°) 
© SEWING MACHINE: 4 


SIMPLEST,LATEST IMPROVED aaa 
<x: MOST DURABLE & : 











| 
| 
| 
| 
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ACHINE Go. 


ARE N.Y. CHICAGO ILL. 
SS. OR ATLANTA GA. 















American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


(English and German Edition at same Mates.) 
For One or Two Subscriptions, One Year, the price 
will hereafter be (post-free) $1.50 each, instead of $1.60, 
{ALL POST FREE.] 
Three Subscribers one year. ........%4, or $1.33 each 


Four Subscribers oné year...... ... 85, or $1.25 each. 
Five Subscribers one year... ......- $6, or $1.20 each. 
Sia Subscribers one year.........44+ $7, or $1.17 each. 
Seven Subscribers one year.......... $8, or $1.14 each. 
Eight Subscribers one year..........89, or $1.12 each. 


Ten or more Subscribers, post-free, 
Only $1 each. 
[A free copy to sender of club of 20 at $1 each.) 

t@” Single Numbers sent, postpaid, for 15 cents each. 
Specimen numbers for examination sent, postpaid, for 
10 cents each....{@" Subscriptions can begin at any time. 

The Above Terms are for the United States and Terri- 


tories, and British America. Add 14 cents extra per year for 





papers sent outside of the United States and British Ameri- 
ca, except to Africa. For the last named country the 
extra charge is 38 cts. per year, to cover extra postage, and 
Single Numbers, 17 cents, post-paid..... Remittances, pay- 
able to Order of Orange Judd Company, may be sent in form 
of Checks or Drafts on N. Y. City Banks or Bankers; or P. 
O. Money Orders; or in Registered Letters, such letters to 
have the money enclosed in the presence of the Postmaster, 
and his receipt taken for it, and the postage and registering 
to be put on in stamps. Money remitted in any one of the 
above three methods is safe against loss.. Bound Volumes 
from Vol. 16 to 40 inclusive, supplied at $2 each, or $2.30 if to 
be sent by mail. Sets of numbers sent to the office will be 
bound in our regular style for 75 cents (30 cents extra if to 
be returned by mail). Missing numbers in such volumes 
supplied at 10 cents each._Any Numbers of the paper is- 
sued for 25 years past, sent post paid for 15 cents each; 
or any full year, sent unbound, for $1.50.....Clubs of 
Subscribers can be increased at any time. at the club rates, 
if new members begin at same date as the original club 


ORANGE JUDD 00. 751 Broadway, N. Y. 


DAVID W. JUDD, Vice-President. 
SAMUBL BURNHAM, “ecrefary. 


THE BEST PAPER 


FOR YOU TO TAKE IS 


Good Literature 


AN ECLECTIC and LITERARY WEEKLY. 


| Subscription Price, only $1 a Year. 

It gives the best articles from the English perio 
reviews of al] the leading new books, with exirece tae 
them ; full literary intelligence, and questions and answers 
on a multitude of topics relating to books and reading, 

_ It contains just wuat every reader cannot afford to be 
ignorant of. 

GOOD LITERATURE will be sent one year, and 
Artemas Ward, (complete,) (price $1.50,) for $1.90 
Roset’s Thesaurus,..... (price $2.00,) for $2.00 
Bacons'’s Essays,.........(price $1.50,) for $1.75 
Hallam’s Europe, .. ....(price $1.50,) for $1.75 
Carlyle’s French Revolution, 

(price 58 cts.,) for $1.30 

Send for a free specimen copy and premium list. 


| THE GOOD LITERATURE PUBLISHING C0, 


25 Park Place, New York. 


-CHEAP GUNS for THE PEOPLE, § 


5 GREAT WESTERN Spcmehitn., 
ge YS en 















: P’CTORAL CATALOGUES FREE. >| 
Rifles, Shot Guus, Revolvers, Ammunition, Seines, Nets, Zz 
Fishing Tackle, Razors, &c. sent C. O. D.for examination. Q 


Great Western Gun Works, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A Household Necessity, 


Sold by 


Pharmacists, Grocers, 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS 


| FOUGERA, BROOKLYN, 


ES A A A A 
We continue to act as Soliciters for Patents, 
Caveats, Trade Marks, Copyrights, etc., for the 
United States, Canada, Cuba, England, France, 
Germany, ete. We have had thirty-five 
years’ experience. 

Patents obtained through usere noticed in the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. This iarge and splendid 
illustrated weekly paper, $3.20 a year, shows 
the Progress of Science, is very interesting, and 
has an enormous circulation. Address MUNN 
& CO., Patent Solicitors, Pub’s of SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, 37 Park Row, New York. 

Hand book about Patents free. 

The richest, creamy 
BEER ever quaffed. 
Purifies the Blood. 
Healthful and refresh- 
ing. The best Summer 
Drink. Sent by Mail 
on receipt of 25 cents, 
in postage stamps. 
Address: BEAN & RABE, Wholesale Druggists,; 

Nos. 47 & 49 N. 2d St., Philadelphia. 
TN 
Rev, Leonard Bacon, D. D. 
Hon. A. H. Stephens, 


ANYTHI 


Address 








CREPES ERE 


| OuGERAs 
READY.MADE | 

























them. 





FOLDING CHAIR CO. New Haven Conn. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


. . s 
American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages. $1.00 per dine (agate), each insertion. 
Last Page. ae es $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page—§$1.50 per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page—$2.00 perline. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion. 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 
GERMAN EDITION. 
Ordixary Pages. 10 cents per tne. each insertion. 
Second Cover Page, 15 cents per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 20 cts. per — 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each a “9 
pe No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received, 
Address all orders to 


ORANGE JUDD 00. 751 Broadway, ¥. Y. 
DAVID W. JUDB, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BURNHAM, Secretary. 
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SUPP 
Chat with Readers. 

The picture on this page needs no com- 
ment. The Artist has made it speak for 
itself, and all will enjoy the pleasing sketches 
of varied rural 


2S sitet dein ne Snes AO ca ~~ o—___ 


an Aerie 


ad 


PREMIUM LIST. 














.EMENT TO OCTOBER 


| umns, and we add but one statement here : 
Of all young men who enter upon business 
life, many fail entirely, and scarcely five in 
a hundred, on the average, rise to be their 
own employers; while comparatively few 





scenes. — The Vig- 
nette contains two 
notable sayings, the 
first of which has 
stood at the head of 


American Agricul- 
turist during forty- 
one years past, and 
may well stand 
there a century to 
come! WaASHING- 
TON, himself an ac- 
tual and practical 
farmer,from choice, 








expressed his own “ Agriculture is the. most 
deep convictions, healthful, most useful, and 
but not the senti- most noble employment of 
ments of the peo- |: man.”—W ASHINGTON, 

ple generally, in «As the Government lights 
after years, albeit | our coasts for the protection 
nearly half of them of mariners and the benefit of 
have been engaged ff commerce, so it should give to 
in some department -1\ the tillers of the soil the lights 
of Agriculture. : of practical science and eaxperi- 


Judging by their ence.” —GARFIELD. 


words and acts, 
comparatively few 





farmers would hesi- 
tate to embrace any 
opening for their 
sons, if not for 
themselves, to es- 
cape to the pursuit 
of trade, traffic, or 
of professional life. 
Most farmers, and 
their wives, have 


a daughter has been 
wedded, or affianced 
even, to some one 
engaged in mercan- 
tile or professional 
pursuits, instead of 
to an honest, indus- 
trious, promising 
young farmer. The 
rural homestead has 
been all aglow with 
pleasant excitement 
on the occasion of 
the departure of a 
son to enter even a 
low clerkship with 
some distant mer- 
chant. The feeling, 
actual, is, ‘‘ Charlie, 
or James, or John, is 
going to take a higher place in the world 
than his humble parents have attained.” Is 
this feeling well grounded, and Washington’s 
sentiment only a “glittering generality” ? 
The error has often been shown in our col- 





succeed in earning a salary sufficient to give 
themselves and families acomfortable home. 
On the contrary, ninety in every hundred of 
those who go earnestly into farming as a 
permanent pursuit, become the owners of a 


~ 





portion of the earth’s surface, with a dwell- 
ing of their own upon it. We speak here 
especially of our own country; nearly the 
same may be said of France. But.... 
A Change is coming, in fact has come this 
very year of Grace. 
Never before has the 
great mass of Mer- 
chants, Manufac- 
turers, Brokers, 
Stock - speculators, 
in short, of every 
class down to the 
humble day laborer 
and factory opera- 
tive, taken so deep 
an interest in the 
Agriculture of the 
country. They 
study the telegrams 
and weather re- 
ports, anxious to 
learn each day how 
wheat, corn, grass, 
oats, etc., are being 
affected by sun or 
storm. The early 
frosts are noted by 
all, less with regard 
to their own cloth- 
ing and fuel sup- 
ply, than for their 
influence on the 
various growing 
crops. The results 
of the past three or 
four years, culmin- 
ating with this year, 
have unmistakably 
demonstrated to the 
dullest mind that 
Agriculture is the 
real basis of prosper- 
ity in all other pur- 
suits, and surely no 
other employment 
is more ennobling 
than this. We 
now only add that 
the above fact has 
strongly tended to 
exalt Agriculture in 
the opinion of all 
classes, and has lead 
and is leading mul- 
titudes to leave 


tory, uncertain call- 
ings, and go into 
soil culture. The 
great West has been 
recently, and still is, 
bidding welcome to 
tens of thousands 
of such persons; 
this is well, and we rejoice that it is so, 


The American Agriculturist. 


The American Agriculturist was establish- 
ed in 1842, or forty years ago, in this city, 
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other -unsatisfac- : 
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ulturist. 
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Wonderful Growth of the American 
Agriculturist. 


The wonderful progress of the American 


Agriculturist during the past twenty years of’ 


its existence, is well known—how its circu- 
lation has at times run up toward One Hun- 
dred and Fifty Thousand, and how its read- 
ers have averaged for the whole time over 
One Hundred Thousand; how it has absorbed 
twenty-three other newspapers, extended its 
circulation through other lands as well as 
our own, (now counting, for example, its 
subscribers in far off Australia by the thou- 
sand,) and becoming the recognized leading 
Journal of the world, for the Farm, the Gar- 
den, and the Household. 


Secret of Success. 


The explanation of the success of the 
paper is to be found in a rigid adherence to 
the following code of principles or rules of 
conduct which the Managers at first laid 
down for themselves and their associates. 

1st.—To make every line RELIABLE. 

2d.—To get the BEST reading matter at any expense 
of time, labor, and money. 

3d.—To engage upon the Editorial staff, and as Con- 
tributors, the best men anywhere to be found—those of 
practical experience and wide information, 

4th.—To always look after the wants and circum- 
stances of those struggling with limited means. 

5th.—To exclude from its business pages all adver- 
tisements of quackery, medicines, and unreliable adver- 
tisers. (Probably not three other Journals in the whole 
country, admitting advertisements at all, have laid down 
and persistently and consistently adhered to, as strict 
rules in regard to inserting only good advertisements.) 

6th.—To make the paper known to the whole country, 
and adapt its pages to ALL SECTIONS. 

Tth.—To make its teachings PLAIN and PRACTICAL 
as well as reliable, and use the ENGRAVER’S skill wherever 
tt will add to the value of the articles an7 tothe pleasure 
and interests of the readers. 

8th.— To devote muc* attention to protecting its readers 
from SWINDLING SCHEMES. 
issued in a score of years, and more, that have not had 
exposures of “ Sundry Humbuys.”? There is abundant 
evidence that in this way alone the American Agricul- 
turist has saved to its readers, in the aggregate, AT 
LEAST FIVE TIMES AS MANY DOLLARS as they (the 
readers) have ever paid into the subscription fund. 


Feu numbers have been 





The American Agriculturist During 1883. 


From this time forward the paper will 
embrace all the excellent features of the 
past, and a good deal more. The rules of 
conduct, given above, will continue to be 
strictly adhered to. Large plans for im- 
provements are already perfected, such as 
beautifying the pages with superior engrav- 
ings, rendering its reading matter of still 
higher practical value, the introduction of 
new writers and artists in the Household 
and Young People’s Departments, etc., etc. 

THE EpIToRIAL CoRPS comprises writers 
of large experience, who have a national 





reputation in connection with the paper. | language is spoken—in Germany, Hollang 
4 ’ 


| 


Besides the constant gatherings from the | 
correspondence of our readers in all parts of 
the country, our Stated and Special Contribu- 
tors embrace, among others, the following : 


American Agriculturist Contributors. 


Professors in Agriculiural Colleges. 
Pres't Jonn Bascom, LL.D., Wisconsin University. 
“ _A.S. Wetsu, LL.D., Iowa Agricultural College. 
“A. Liautarp, New York Veterinary College. 
Prof. F. H. Storer, Harvard University Agr. Dep't. 





“© 6D. D. Stave, do. do. do. 

“* G. C. CALDWELL, Cornell University Agr. Dep't. 
“J. B. RoBerts, do. do. do. 

‘* James Law, do. do. Vet. Dep't. 
“ —W. J. Beat, Michigan Agricultural College. 

“* A. J. Coor, do do. do. 


“ W. O. Atwater, Wesleyan University. 

“ C. E. Bessey, Iowa State Agricultural College. 

“« §. A. Knapp, do. do. do. 

‘* E. M. SuHe.ton, Kansas State Agricultural Col. 
“* G. C. Swa.tow, Agricultural Dep’t Missouri Uni. 
“* —C. L. INGERSOLL, Prest. Colorado Agr. College. 

“« J. M. McBrrpez, Tennessee Univer’ty Agr. Dep’t. 
‘* N.S. TownsHEenD, Ohio University Agr. Dep't. 
“«  W. H. Jorpan, Pennsylvania Agricultural Col. 

‘© Wm. A. BuckHovut, do. do. do. 

“«  W. A. Henry, Agricultural Dep’t Wisconsin Uni. 
“J. W. CuicKEerInG. Washington, D. C. 

“* ©. C. GEorGEson, Texas Agricultural College. 

“  W. W. Tracy, Detroit, Michigan. 

“© J. W. Sanzorn, Agr. Dep’t, Hanover, N. H. 

“© J. D. WaRFIELD. Maryland Agricultural College. 


Prominent Investigators and Writers. 


J. B. Lawes, LL.D., Rothamsted, England. 
Prof. C. V. Ritey, United States Entomologist. 
‘* §. A. Forses, Curator, Illinois Museum. 
Hon. Epwarp ATKINSON, Boston, Mass. 
H. E. Atyorp, ‘‘ Houghton Farm,”’ New York. 
Hon. Geo. GeppEs, New York. 
L. B. ARNOLD, President National Dairy Association. 
Hon. X. A. WILLARD, on Dairying. 
Prof. MAnLy Migs, Author of ‘‘ Stock Breeding,” etc. 
“ Cyrus Tomas, Illinois, U. S. Entomological Com. 
“TimotHy BunKER, Esq.,’* Hookertown, Connecticut. 
F. S. Bruurnes, Veterinary Surgeon, Boston, 
D. E. Satmon, do. do. Atlanta, Georgia. 
M. C. WeEtp, “Among the Farmers.” 
PETER HENDERSON, ‘‘ Gardening for Profit.” 
8. B. Parsons, Jr., Flushing, New York. 
R. W. Furnas, Ex-Governor, Nebraska. 
Mr. L. C. Root, Mohawk, N. Y. 
F. D. Cosurn, Secretary Kansas Board of Agriculture. 
H. A. Haren, LL.B., Michigan, on Farm Law. 
F. D. Curtis, on Swine, etc. 
J. M. Husgarp, Middletown, Connecticut. 
L. D. Snook, Barrington, New York. 
Dr. E. H. Jenkins, Connecticut Experiment Station. 
D. Z. Evans, Jr., Germantown, Pennsylvania. 
Mr. E. P. Rog, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Hon. J. S. Newman, State Agr. Dep't, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mr. W. C. Barry, Rochester, N. Y. 
Watpo F. Brown, Oxford, Ohio. 
Mrs. C. A. RunNKLE, New Jersey. 
Mrs. I. B. Roperts, Flatbush, New York. 
Miss AcnEs Carr, Brooklyn, New York. 
E. H. Lextanp, Author of ‘“‘ Farm Homes.” 
“Faith RocHEsTER,’ Minnesota. 
Mrs. L. A. Beatty, Illinois. 


1858..---German Agriculturist ---- 1883. 


The American Agriculturist is now, as for 25 
years past, issued in separate ENGLISH and 
GERMAN Editions, both every way alike as 
to their Engravings and principal Reading 
Matter, and both equally valuable. This is 
the Chief German Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Journal in the United States. It is 
of inestimable value to all German cultivators 
who do not read English as yet, and especially 
so to the Hundreds of Thousands who have 
recently come and are now coming from 
Europe to make their future homes in this 
agricultural country.—Many copies are sent 
regularly to Germany by those having friends 
there. The reading of it isa good preparation 
for those intending to come hither at some 
future time. This edition has many regular 
readers all over Europe wherever the German 





' which have been from time to time given in 


—_— 


Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and especially in 
Western Russia where the people are ao. 
quainted with the dialectof bordering German 
States; Also in Northeastern Switzerland 
where German is the general language of the 
people. The Amerikanischer Agriculturist jg 
supplied at the same low price as the English 
and may be united with it in making up clubs, 


The Cheapest Journal in the World, 


Notwithstanding the size of the American 
Agriculturist has more than doubled that of 
earlier years, and the scope enlarged to take 
in all the wants of Outdoor and Indoor life, 
notwithstanding all the matter is entirely 
original, written and prepared expressly for 
the columns of the paper, notwithstanding, 
beautiful illustrations have been and are to 
continue a distinguishing feature—a thousand 
or so of original engravings and sketches 
appearing in each volume—the price of the 
paper is to continue -as heretofore, $1.50 a 
year, post-paid ; Ten Subscriptions for $10; 
single copies, 15 cents. 





Farm Experiments. 
ee 

Many farmers can recollect the first appear- 
ance of the wonderful contributions of Liebig 
to agriculture. The inference from these 
was, that we only needed an analysis of our 
farm crops and analysis of the soil, to be able 
to add to the soil such elements as were 
needed by the crops. We hear but little at 
the present time of chemical analysis of soils, 
with a view to ascertain what they lack. 

A more rational system has been adopted, 
which is, to make the plant perform the 
necessary questioning of the soil, and by 
direct experiment with various fertilizers as- 
certain what the soil needs. This question- 
ing of the soil can be done by any intelligent 
farmer if provided with fertilizing materials 
of known quality and purity. 

For the past five years the American Agri- 
culturist has given special attention to this 
form of Farm Experiments. Arrangements 
were made to supply the needed materials at 
small cost, with plain directions for their use, 
and for reporting the results. These results, 


these pages, have been of such value that we 
hope to do still more in the way of field and 
feeding experiments in the future. 

Besides these experiments made by the 
farmers upon their own soils, there are here 
and abroad a number of farms and stations 
devoted exclusively or largely to Experimen- 
tal Agriculture. The pioneers in this useful 
field were Messrs. Lawes & Gilbert, upon the 
renowned farms at Rothamsted, England. 
This country is making advances in this di- 
rection, several of the States, notably Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, Michigan, and New 
York, having established Experiment Sta- 
tions. Besides these, Mr. Lawson Valentine, 
one of the proprietors of the American 
Agriculturist,has devoted “Houghton Farm,’ 
Orange Co., N. Y., to Experimental Agtr 
culture, and instituted such experiments 38 
will aid not only the farmers of his neigh- 
borhood, but those of the country at large. 
We shall endeavor to give our readers early 
information in a condensed and useful form 
to whatever of interest or of value may Té 
from the operations at these various points 
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See succeeding pages for Descriptions of Valuable Premiums given for Subscribers to the American Agriculturist: | 
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t Circulars Free. 
J. 8S. BIRCH & CO., 3S Dey St., N. Y. 


SOLAR TIP SHOES 


FOR CHILDREN 


Usually Wear Three or Four 
Months Without Mending. 
Look for this Trade-Mark, as it is 


imitated. Made only by 


JOHN MUNDELL & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 






























In order to introduce our seeds among new customers, and 
that all may test their great superiority, we will send 
free, by mail, on receipt of $1.00 (about cost of growing and 
papering, and amounting at Catalogue Prices to $2.25), our 
Special Introduction Box of Seeds, containing every- 
thing necessary for a family Garden. Large size packets of 
the following choice varieties: New Cuban Queen Water- 
melon, New Golden Gem Muskmelon, American Wonder Pea, 
Livingston's Perfection Tomato (new), Golden Wax Beans, 
Extra Early Valentine Beans, Bastian's Extra Early Red 
Turnip Beet, Early Summer Cabbage, Premium Large Flat 
Butch Cabbage, Perfection Drumhead Savoy Cabbage, Im- 
proved Long Orange €arrot, Stowell’e Evergreen Sugar 
Corn, Improved Early White Spine Cucumber, Phila. Butter 
Lettuce, Yellow Danvers Onion, Champion Moss Curled 
Parsley, Sugar Parsnip, Gashaw Pumpkin, Extra Early 
Scarlet Turnip Radish, Golden Globe Summer Radish, 
American Savoy Spinach, Hubbard Squash, New Red Top 
Globe Turnip. 

Our Flower Collection, comprising 10 Packets of the 
Choicest Flower Seeds, sent postpaid on receipt of 25 
cents, 5 collections for $1.00. Postage Stamps accepted as 
cash. Our Seeds are warranted fresh, genuine, and 
rellable, and we feel certain of making a permanent cus- 
tomer of every purchaser of one of these boxes. 

Our Large Illustrated Catalogue sent free to any address. 


JOHNSON & STOKES, Seedsmen, 
1114 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa, 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’ COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a 
careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a 
delicately flavored beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctor's bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until stron 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds o 
subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack where 
ever there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal 
shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood 
anda properly nourished frame.’’—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in tins only 
(34 and 1). labeled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 





Great Avec GOOD NEWS 
LADIES! 


Get up Clubs for our CELE- 
5 BRATED TEAS, andsecure a beautiful 
‘MOSS ROSE OR GOLD BAND TEA SET,” (+4 pieces,) our 
ownimportation. One of these beautiful tea Sets given away 
to the party sending a Cinb for $25.00, This is the greatest in- 
ducement ever offered. Send in your orders and enjoy a cup 
of GOOD TEA, 2nd at the same time procure a HANDSOME 
TEAS qs No humbug. Good Teas, 30, 35 and 40c. per 1b, Ex- 
celient Teas, 50 and 60c., and very best from 65 to 90c. When 
ordering, be sure and mention what kind of Teas you want, 
whether Oolong, Mixed, Japan, Imperial, Young Hyson, Gun- 
powder or Eng. kfast. We are the oldest and largest Tea 
Company in the business. The reputation of our house requires 
no comment. “ RE OF CREAP TEAS” which are 
advertised by other concerns. For full particulars address 


The Great American Tea Company, 
$1 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
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P, O. Box 289. NEW YORE. 














Composed largely of powdered Mica or Isin- 
glass, isthe BEST and CHEAPEST lubrica- 
tor, in the world—the BEST because it does 
not gum, but forms a highly polished sur= 
face over the axle, reducing friction and 
lightening the draft; the CHEAPEST be- 
cause it costs NO MORE than Inferior 
brands, and one box will do the work of 
two of any other make. Answers as well 
for Harvesters, Mill Gearing, Threshing Ma- 
chines, Corn-Planters, Carriages. Buggies, 
etc., as for Wagons. CUARANTEED to 
contain NO Petroleum. Sold by all dealers. 
t@~ Our Pocket Cyclopedia of Things Worth 
Knowing mailed free. 


MICA MANUFACTURING CO. 


228 Hudson Street, New York. 
356 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 0. 
31 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill 


WATCHES. 


Stem Winders, Stem Setters, Reliable, Warranted. Prices 
from #10 to $60. Circulars, with full description of Watches, 
Watch Chains, &c., Free, 

CUMMINGS & CO., 38 Dey Street, N. Y. 


.__ DOUBLE HARPOON 
| HORSE HAY-FORK. 


Best in the World. 
Descriptive Catalogue sent Free. 
4 PENNOCK MANUFACTURING CO., 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 
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SAFE. 





PROMPT. 


LIBERAL. 


“PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


INCORPORATED THIRD MO. 22, 1865. 


Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible. untechnical form of policy. Liberality and accommodation t 
polity-holders. Conservative management. Strict business methods. “4 5 7 ° 











R.H.MACYS&.CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR MAGNIFI- 
A CENT ASSORTMENT OF 


BLACK SILKS 


THE PRODUCT OF THE FOUR UNRIVALLED MANU- 
FACTURERS, BONNETS, GUINET, BELLOW, AND 
GIRAUD. ALSO TO OUR COMPLETE LINE OF 
COLORED 


DRESS SILKS 


AT $1.17 PER YARD, WORTH $1.50. 
A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 
TOURISTS’ 
ARTICLES AT THE MOST MODERATE PRICES. 


ORDERS BY MAIL FILLED WITH GREAT 
PROMPTNESS. 


R.H.MAGY&CO. 


Not Fail 

to send for 

our FALL 

Price- List 

for 1882. 

| Free to any address upon 
application. Containsde- 


scriptions of everything 
required for Personal or Family use, 
with over 2,200 illustrations. We sell 
all goods at wholesale prices, in 
quantities to suit the purchaser. The 
only institution in America who make 
this their special business. Address 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., 


227 and 229 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


popBid WINDER 
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SEWING MACHINE 


ADDRESS ECO. 
- WHITE Seine (ACHINEC 
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Watches, Jewelry, and Silverware 


Retailed at Wholesale rates. Illustrated price list free. 
Goods sent on approval. Solid Silver Thimbles, any size, 
cents, by mail. 


T. W. KENNEDY, P. 0. Box 850, New York. 


CENT FREE. 


Your name on a Postal Card, mailed JONES OF 
BINGHAMTON, Binghamton, N. Y., for price of every 
size Scale, freight paid. 
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RELIABLE 


Implements, Fertilizers & Farming Tools 
OF ALL KINDS. 

Catalogues (Illustrated) 25 cents each, except to 
old customers, to whom they will be forwarded gratis on 
application. 

. R.H. ALLEN & CO., 189 & 191 Water St., 
P. 0. Box 376. New York City. 


GU NS,°*° 


To meet the wishes and constant inquiries from our 





readers in all parts of the country, especially at the West, 
we have a Department specially devoted to supplying 
whatever may be desired, in the way of good GUNS, 

AMMUNITION, 
In‘ormation in regard to 


etc,, of any and all kinds; 
EQUIPMENTS, ctc., ctc. 
all these matters cheerfully given. 

CUNS. 

English Double Barrel Muzzle-Loaders of all styles, 
lengths, and bores, from $11.00 to $25.00. 

English and American Double Barrel Breech-Loaders, 
30 and 82 inches, 10 and 12 bore, from $20.00 upwards—of 
the best makers, such as Colt, Remington, Parker, Baker, 
Fox, Winchester, Forehand and Wadsworth, Scott, Web- 
ley, Westley, Richards, Clarbrough, Bonehill, etc. 

Single Barrel Breech-Loaders.—-Remington, Forehand 
and Wadsworth, Richards, etc., from $14.00 upwards. 
RIFLES. 

Breech-Loading Rifles, repeating and single shot.— 
Winchester, Remington, Sharpe, Ballard, Maynard, Mar- 
lin, Wesson, Smith & Wesson, Stephens, etc. 

PISTOLS. 

Revolvers, all makes, styles, and calibers, from $1.25 for 
22 cal. Nickel-plated 7-shot, and $2.50 for 32 cal. Nickel- 
plated 5-shot, up to the most expensive Colts, Smith & 
Wesson, Forehand & Wadsworth, Standard, Hood, etc. 

Ammunition of every description. 

N. B.—Nothing is allowed to leave the establishment 
without being carefully examined and approved by com- 
petent persons. 

All articles are bought at the lowest rates, and the best 
that the price will allow. 

(™ Similar looking articles, similarly branded, but of 
poorer quality, may be got elsewhere, apparently lower. 


GUN CATALOGUE FREE. 
Kllustrated Catalogue of Sportsman’s 
Books, etc., mailed, post-paid, on receipt of two 3-cent 
stamps. Address 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
751 Broapway, New York, 
(Opposite Astor Place.) 


HOG RINGING A FAILURE. 


OUR 


TENDON CUTTER A SUCCESS. 


ANIMAL CONQUEROR. 
ANIMAL CONQUEROR 

















PTD: FEB.782 





PT’D DEC. 21, 80, AND FEB. 7, ’82. 


By the use of this instrument we take from the Hog its 
power to root, by removing a section or piece of the tendon 
or muscle which operates the shovel at the end of the nose, 
thereby forever after preventing them from rooting. 


THIS IS NO SNOOTER, 


and we will convince the most option that this little in- 
strument will do its work effectually. 
Any number of testimonials furnished on application. 
If not found on sale in your locality, will send sample 
Cutter and Holder on roceivt of $3.50. Address 
EWING & CO., Decatur, Ill. 
Manufacturers and Patentees. 





EVAPORATING FRUIT 


Treatise on improved methods 
SENT FREE. onderful results. 
Tables of Yields, Prices, Profits, 
Statistics. Address 
AMERICAN MANUF°G CO., 

Waynesboro, Pa. 


NONSENSE. 


Your address to JONES OF BINGHAMTON, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., will bring the humorous Scale story. 

















American Fruit Drier, 
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P.W.JORNS 
ASBESTOS 


Liquid Paints 


Are the purest, finest, richest, most durable and economi- 
cal paints ever made for structural purposes. Samples of 
colors and Descriptive Price Lists free by mail. 

From American Agriculturist, November, 1880. 

‘Through a number of years the H. W. 
Johns Mfg Co. have established an en- 
Viable reputation for making liquid 
paints thatare remarkable for their dura- 
bility and beauty. ‘Their Asbestos Liquid 
Paints have real merit, and all who con- 
template painting their farm and other 
buildings should bear this in mind. We 
can gladly refer the reader to our recom= 
mendations of this firm and its paints in 
the past. 

JORDAN IRON AND CHEMICAL WORKS, 
N. 11TH AND 5TH STs., BROOKLYN, June 8, 1882. 
H.W. Johns M?f'q Co., 81 Maiden Lane, New York. 

GENTLEMEN: We take pleasure in testifying to the ad- 
mirable fire-proof Ln gem of your Asbestos Roofing. Ata 
fire which occurred at our works May 26 last, your Roofing 
resisted the action of the flames, after the woodwork on 
which it rested was almost or entirely destroyed. 

We have found the roofing to be very durable where 
there is much walking upon it. Respectfully yours, JonpaNn 
IRON AND CHEMICAL WORKS, 

J. H. Kos, Superintendent. 
ConocTON, N. Y., May 24, 1882. 
H. W. Johns M’fg Co., 87 Maiden Lane, New York: 


Dear Sirs: The paint came to hand, and my painter says 
it is the best he ever saw. Spreads very fine, one coat com- 
pletely covers all trace of the wood, and equals two coats of 
other kinds. Please ship following as before.... 

THOMAS WARNER. 
78 West Baltimore St. 
BALTIMORE, Md., April 8, 1882. 
H. W. Johns M’f’g Co., 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN :—I had my house in the country painted with 
your Liquid Asbestos Paint four years ago, and it looks as 
bright and glossy now, as when first applied. 

I contemplate some alterations and will need more Paint. 
Piease send me your sample sheets and prices. Respect- 
fully yours, FRED. W. WILD. 
Manufacturers of Genuine Asbestos Roofing. 

Steam Pipe and Boiler Coverings, Steam 
Packing, Millboard, Sheathings, Lin- 
ings, Coatings, Cements, etc. 


H. W. JOHNS M’f’e Co., 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


NEW EDITION FOR 1882. 
Sportsman’s Companion. 


Yours truly, 














Gives outlines of nearly Two Hundred Different 
Works on Out-Door Sports and Pastimes. Contains nearly 
One Hundred Spirited Illustrations of Horses, 
Dogs, Fish, Birds, and Wild Game generally—drawn from 
life. Elegantly printed ; tinted paper. 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of two 3-cent 
stamps. 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY. 
Publishers of all Works on Field Sports, 
751 Broadway, New York. 
BALDWIN’S IMPROVED ENSILAGE & FEED CUTTERS. 
SIMPLEST AND BEST. 

ONLY THREE FEED GEARS. 






ing the past three seasons 
for Cutting Ensilage and 
proved a grand success. 
And has been the leading 
Cutter for the past 15 years 
for Cutting all kinds of 
Dry and Green Feed. Pow- 
er Cutters fitted with the 
only reliable Safety Bal- 
f ance Wheel. Send for 
Circular containing full 
§ description, prices, and 
testimonials. 


C. PIERPONT & CO.,Mfrs., 
New Haven, Conn. 








Thoroughly tested dur- | 








[Octonrr, 








) Containing complete lists of all 
the leading VEGETABLE, 


s- FIELD and FARM SEEDS, 


especially of Seeds for ROOT 
AND FODDER CROPS, and of WINs 
TER GRAINS, will be sent to all who apply, 
inclosing stamp for postage. 
R.H. ALLEN & CO., 
189 and 191 Water St,, 


P. O. Box 376. New Yorx 












$1,000 Reward 


For any machine hulling as 


much clover seed inl day (Double Haller) 















Pamphlets 

mailed FREE. 

Newark Machine Co, 
Newark,Q. Formerly the 
Hagerstown Ag.Imp. Mfg. Co. Hage 


CHAMPION WINDMILL. 
Perfec'ly Self-Regulating ! 
The Cheapest and most Effective 

power in the world for Pumping 

water for stock, Irrigating purposes, 
supplying house and fountains with 
pure, fresh water, etc. 

All our Mills are fully warranted, 
and are equal to any mill in the mar- 
ket in all respects, and oe pho in 
very many. With our p: inted instruc- 
tions, any one can set them up. We 
are also Manufacturers of the Origin- 
al and only Genuine 


STAR 


WOOD PUMP. 


with Porcelained Iron _ 
Cylinder, Tubing, Aque- == 
duct Pipe from 14% to b= 
in. bore, Shatswell’s¢ 
Patent Door and Win- 








dow Screen, the Boss 
Sickle Grinder, etc. 
Sold by the trade gen- 
erally throughout the 
Ss 






Agents 
unassigned territory. 3% 
YELL & DOUGLAS, 
Waukegan, Ill, 
















Chicago Screw Pulverizer 
Puts in Crops at Half the Cost of the Plow. 


Over 100,000 Acres have been put into 
Crops by these Machines. 


PAMPHLETS FREE--CUTS & LETTERS, 


Address, MAYWOOD CO., 
Maywood, IL 





> I CHALLENGE THE WORLD TO PRODUCE 
\ ascheap and rapid a method of handling hay 9% 
is combined ip the Little Giant Hay Hook and 
Carrier. Send for Mlustrated Circular and Testl 
monials, of which the following are a sample: 
“Longmont, Col. J. Perkins.—The Hay 
©) Hook is all you claimed it to be. We have 
unloaded a large load in two minutes.— 
Culver & Mahony.”’....‘‘ Somerset, Pa.— 
Little Giant Hay Hook and Carrier are all & 
man needs to handle hay, straw, or corn 
der, and Iam well pleased. The Hook will lift 
2,000 Ibs.—Philip Will.”,... Gibson City, Il 
I have found the Hay Hook all you represeD! 
it to be, and the Carrier and Hook work well— 
John Pierpont.”....“ The Little Giant ig 
Hook will take off a ton of any kind of hay 
two minutes.—G. W. Parshall, Cooperston™ 
N. Y.”....“The Little Giant beats any FO 
more than 100 per cent.—W. C. Myer, Ashland, Oregon. iit 
“Tf I could not get another, I would not part with Nat 
tie Giant Hay Hook and Carrier at any price.—W. ics {0 
tern, Julian Furnace. Pa.”.... It beats all the las * 
creation.—W. L. Watson, al in 
ment to those ordering Circulars this fall. Mich. 
J. R. PERKINS, Corey, Cass Co. 
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Give the Boys a Chance. 
eo 


Farmers’ boys are as full of life and am- 
bition as any boys. They see visions in the 
future of prosperity, influence, money, and 
reputation. They see boys who have been 
clerks in the village stores, carpenters, 
bridge-builders, compositors, machinists, em- 
ployés of financial operators, merchants, 
bankers, etc. They at once mark their 
great superiority in some 
things: in a knowledge of 
the world, in quickness 
of thought, and, likely 
enough, in wickedness 
also. Your boys want to 
get away too, or see their 
way out, some how. If 
there is money to send 
them to school, that satis- 
fies them; if the condition 
of going is that they shall 
learn a trade, they will 
learn one; if they must 

. get aself-supporting place 
in store or shop, on a canal 
boat or anywhere else, 
they will find one. Is it 
because they hate farming 
and work? No, indeed. 
Nine-tenths of them love 
the farm and will eventu- 
ally return to it, or will 
buy another as soon as they 
have made money enough. 

The best farm laborers 
are men who have been 
born and bred on the land 
they till; the best farmers 
are those who have been 
in business, or who have 
been successful in some 
trade, or who have been to 
sea, or have seen the world 
and know something of 
trade and commerce, who 
have expanded ideas, and 
who are readers,and lovers 
of books, They are up 
with the news of the day, 
abreast with agricultural 
progress, have their no- 
tions about political econ- 
omy, free trade and pro- 
tection, coéperative dairy- 
ing, creameries, new kinds 
of stock, etc.; they put up silos, get new 
tools, and show an earnestness for progress 
in some way—in every way—and really do 
progress. They not only make money by 
legitimate farming, but are gradually put for- 
ward as prominent men in the community, 
given township offices, sent to the legislature, 
and all that. All because their natural ambi- 
tions were not curbed, because their spirits 
were not broken by the wretched poverty of 
ideas which prevails on too many farms. 

Which do you think most of, the farm or 
the boy ?—If the boy, then give him a chance: 
give him every opportunity in reason to see 
and know what is going on in the world about 
him ; give him good books ; trust hira at the 
store, and to be “off” evenings, if he will 
only trust you with the knowledge of all he 
does. He will do this and have no secrets, 


if his father is worthy of confidence. You 
must sympathize with him. 

There is not room on the farm for half the 
Some must go to the town, to sea, to 


boys. 








college. Do not grieve over it. It is better 
for them and for the world, and really better 
for the farm. Make your boys wide-awake 
men, and encourage them in seeking after 
knowledge and plans for improvement in 
every way. With books and papers, and good 
company, and some knowledge of outside 
things, a boy will choose his own avocation, 
succeed in it, and in after years come back 
to bless the old Homestead, and the old folks. 





THE GLEANER GIRL. 


If you think you must keep the boy on the 
farm for your own sake, give him a personal 
interest in the farm, a share of the cattle and 
sheep, pigs and poultry ; get him to keep his 
earnings or invest them, to have a saving’s 
bank account, and so anchor him, not by ex- 
hibiting your authority or purchase, but by his 
own love for you, and by his own interests. 





Stammering—Its Cure. 


Stammering or stuttering varies all the way 
from a slight impedimen‘ in the speech to a 
difficulty of utterance that is painful to those 
who witness it. Authorities agree that it is, as 
a general thing, a nervous affection, and the 
successful methods of treating it are those 
that give the patient control over those nerves 
and muscles concerned in articulation. 
a singular fact that those who stammer most 
violently can usually sing without impedi- 
ment. We had the pleasure of a visit, a few 
weeks ago, from the eminent Dr. Dawson 
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Turner, of London, Eng., who told us of a 
method by which he had cured confirmed 
cases of stammering. It being a nervous 
affection, everything tending to excitement 
should be avoided. Talk to the patient 
quietly, and ask him to sit down with you 
where no others will be present. It is im- 
portant to divert his attention from the 
organs of speech, therefore show him how to 
shut his hand with the forefinger only ex- 
tended, as one would nat- 
urally do in pointing to a 
distant object. Engage his 
attention as much as pos- 
sible on the proper position 
of the fingers. Then ask 
him to repeat any sentence 
after you, following you 
in making a tap with the 
finger after each syllable. 
The taps may be made by 
the forefinger of the right 
hand in the palm of the 
left hand, but preferably 
on a table. Dr. Turner 
told us of his cure of the 
engineer on an ocean 
steamer upon which he 
was a passenger. The en- 
gineer was highly esteem- 
ed for his skill, but his in- 
veterate stammering so in- 
terfered with his useful- 
ness, that it nearly unfit- 
ted him for his position, as 
in an emergency he was 
unable to say what should 
be said promptly. The 
Doctor had given the en- 
gineer a few lessons with 
success, and the Captain 

was much surprised to 

have the engineer come to 

him one day with, ‘‘Cap- 

tap, tain tap, the tap, pro- 

tap, pel- tap, ler tap, is 

tap, bro- tap, ken tap, and 
tap, we tap, must tap, lay 
tap, to tap, for tap, re- 

tap, pairs tap.” To have 

given this message in his 

usual manner would have 

required a long time and a 

severe struggle. This illus- 

trates the method. Some 

quiet friend should first 

practice with the stammerer alone, until he 

can speak without difficulty, and then gradu- 

ally accustomed him to the presence of others. 





An In-grown Nail.— Much suffering 
is due to the corners of toe-nails growing 
into the flesh. The remedy is very sim- 
ple. It is a mistake to cut the nails short at 
the sore corners; if the nail is long, cut the 
upper edge straight across, or in a crescent 
shape, the crescent in the center, leaving the 
corners untouched. Then scrape the middle 
of the nail, for its whole length, quite thin. 
The scraping may be done with a knife, but 
much more readily by the use of a bit of 
freshly broken window glass. The center of 
the nail should be made so thin that a slight 
pressure upon the corners will bend it. In 
some cases it may be well to put a little lint 
or cotton under the corners of the nail, to aid 
in the bending. Of course the avoidance of 
tight boots or shoes will suggest itself to all. 
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What Do You Sleep On? 


Do you sleep upon a feather bed ? We hope 
not. Years ago a feather bed was supposed 
to be an important part of a house-keeping 
outfit. If you have a feather bed, put it in 
the spare room, lock the door, and lose the 
key. A curled-hair mattress of the best qual- 
ity makes one of the most desirable couches, 
but curled-hair is expensive and all cannot 
afford it. The next best thing, indeed, almost 
as good, is afforded by that plant, so dear to 
every American farmer—Indian corn. Who- 
ever grows corn, need not lack for the most 
comfortable of beds. We are aware that 
ticks are sold filled with husks with the stem 
part left on. A bed of this kind is not the 
kind of husk bed we have in mind. To make 
the very best possible husk bed, save the husks 
from the green corn as it is daily used. The 
husks are coarse, and should be slit. An old- 
fashioned hatchel, where there is such an 
implement, answers well, but a substitute can 
be made by driving a few large nails through 
a board, and filing them sharp. Drawing the 
husks across these will slit them into shreds 
an inch or less wide. An old carving fork 
may be used to slit the husks. Then put them 
to dry in a garret or some airy loft. If the 
green-corn season is past, then, at the regular 
husking of the field crop, secure a stock for 
mattresses. Reject the weather-worn outer 
husks, taking only the thin, papery ones. 





What To Do With Cuts or Wounds. 
Ses 

Farmers who live far from surgical aid, and 
those who go off on hunting and other excur- 
sions, are often at a loss what to do when 
an accident occurs. In many families some 
kind of a liniment or application is kept 
which is regarded as an universal remedy, 
but it is often the worst thing that can be 
applied. In all cases of wounds, recollect 
that nature makes an immediate attempt to 
repair damages, and the best thing we can 
do, is to give her a chance, and aid her, 

In the majority of wounds, where no impor- 
tant artery or vein is cut, all that we have to 
do, is to bring the edges of the wound together 
and hold them there, and if the wound is 
not a ragged one, healing will commence 
at once. Should, however, the edges of the 
wound be much torn, then use cold-water 
dressings, until surgical aid can be had ; these 
may be lint, or any soft cloths, wet in the 
coldest obtainable water and kept wet over the 
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wound. Should an artery be wounded, the 
fact will be known by the blood coming out in 
jerks or spurts, and one must make use of 
such anatomical knowledge as he may have. 
Keep cool. If the wound is on a limb, apply- 
ing a compress somewhere between the 
wound and the body will stop the bleeding. 
Tie a handkerchief around the limb, and use 
a stick to twist it in such a manner as to bring 
a pressure on the artery. A wounded vein 
is much less difficult to manage. A bit of lint 
bound firmly over the wound will usually 
stop the bleeding. In all such cases, an 
abundant use of the coldest water is advis- 
able. Perfect quiet is essential; make the 
wounded person keep absolutely at rest, and 
having despatched a messenger for the near- 
est surgeon, apply cold-water dressing, avoid- 
ing the use of all ‘‘ Balsams,” ‘‘ Pain-Killers,” 
‘‘ Reliefs,” and the like, which are of a 
highly inflammatory nature, though wounds 
sometimes get well in spite of them. 





The Value of a Bit of Wire. 
—— 

All who use vehicles of any kind, and far- 
mers especially, shouid know the great value 
of a bit of copper wire in making a large 
variety of repairs. Indeed, its utility is not 
confined to the farm. We never set out upon 
a journey, or even on a short fishing excur- 
sion, without making sure that copper wire 
is placed among the essentials of the outfit. 

Perhaps the most convenient size for gen- 
eral use is No. 16—about the size of an ordi- 
nary knitting needle, but a size larger, and 
one smaller, will very often come handy. 
The wire may be made into a small coil, or 
it may be wound upon a spool, or even a 
stick. Before it is coiled or wound, it should 
be made ready for use by straightening out 


any kinks or crooks there may be in it. This | 


is done very quickly by making one end of 
the wire fast to any convenient strong nail ; 
then take one turn of the wire around a 
smooth stick of hard wood—a hammer handle 
answers well—and by walking backwards, 
allow the wire to slip tightly on the stick. 
This will make it perfectly smooth, when it 
may be wound up. A coil or roll of the wire 
should be put in every carriage or wagon, and 
every mower, reaper, grain drill and other 
farm machine be similarly provided. Even 
the plow-man, if he values time, will take 
care to have a piece of the wire either at- 
tached to the plow or in his pocket. He can 
then mend a trace chain without spending 


ee 
Keep Cool. Do not be worried by Trifles. 





| care rightly bestowed upon their implements. 
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several houzs in going to have a loose-link 
put in; and even a broken whiffle-tree may 
be made serviceable in a few minutes, There 
is scarcely any part of a harness that can not 
be mended by the use of the wire, and often 
so completely that no further repairs will pe 
needed. The number of breaks in farm and 
household implements of various kinds, 
which may be remedied and the article made 
as good as new by the proper application of . 
copper wire, will be found surprisingly large, 
when one gets in the way of using it. 4 
friend of ours who was making a journey in 
his own carriage broke one of the springs 
when a long way from home: this was soon 
mended with the wire, and the spring was 
so serviceable that it was used in this condi- 
tion after reaching home, until it was con- 
venient to have it repaired by the blacksmith, 
In repairing an article of wood or metal, 
the wire should be wound around it in close 
coils, each pulled taut in the same manner 
that sailors apply yarn in “serving” or 
‘** woolding.” In mending harness, long 
stitches may be made with the wire.—‘‘An- 
nealed” iron wire is cheaper and stronger, 
and as useful, if protected from rusting, 








Remember That 

Farm Implements and Machin¢s | 
rust out much more than they wear out, 
Therefore, whenever a tool or a machine, 
whether a hoe or a reaper, is iaid by for any 
time, it should be protected from injury 
by rusting. Take half a pound of lerd, add 
to it a piece of rosin half the size of a hen’s 
egg, and melt them over a slow fire. This 
may be done in an old tomato or fruit can, or 
in some other convenient vessel. When com- 
pletely melted, remove from the stove, and 
stir witha stick untilcold. This makes a soft 
ointment which may be applied with a cloth, 
or brush, or a swab made by wrapping a bit 
of cloth around the end of a stick or a piece 
of shingle. Whatever metallic tool, or part 
of a tool put away for the winter, if smeared 
with a thin coating of this, will be perfectly 
protected from rust. Not only the coarser 
implements of the farm, but knives and torks 
not often used in the household, may be pro- 
tected. A mere film is all that is required. 

Nothing pays farmers better than a little 





Farmer’s Boots, when damp, as they 
often will be in winter, and taken off at 
night, will often shrink in drying, and be very 
stiff and difficult to put on in the morning. 
If the boots, when taken off, are filled with 
oats, this will prevent shrinking, and they 
will dry in their proper shape. 

To Make Boots Water-Proof.— 
There is probably nothing better for the 
farmer in doing his winter-work than a heavy 
cow-hide boot made pliable and water-proof 
by the following composition, which has been 
in use by the fishermen on the New England 
coast for over acentury: Melt together, Tal- 
low, 4.0z.; Rosin and Beeswax, of each, 1 O25 
when melted, add a quantity of Neatsfoot Oil 
equal to tne whole. Apply this to both soles 
and uppers, rubbing it in well before the fire 











The Woodwork of Farm Imple 
ments.—Crude Petroleum, which is vey 
cheap, is much better than any paint for the 
woodwork of almost all farm implements. It 
should be added so long as any is absorbed. 
_ ae” 
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The best Broadcast Seed Sower in the market. A commonssense, labor-saving 
machine. Sows pertectly all Kinds of Grains, Grass Seeds, Plaster, Lime, Salt, 
Guano, Ashes, all the various Phosphates—in fact, everything requiring Broad- 
casting. Is quickly attached to any Farm Wagon, and a team walking one mile 
sows four acres of Wheat. For Circulars and Testimonials, address, 


Mention Agriculturist. Cc. Ww. DORR, Des Moines, Iowa. 
ES eS 


—— BRADLEY & COMPANY 


SEND FOR /LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SYRACUSE,N.LY. 
FORCE PUMP. POTATO BUG EXTERMINATOR & VETERINARY SYRINGE. 


This cut represents the three machines embraced in my 
Pump. Sample Pump sent, Express paid, to any Express Sta- 
tion in the U. 8. or Canadas for $5.50 for brass, made of brass 
throughout, will throw water 50 to 60 feet. They sell at sight. 
My Agents are making $10 to $30 in a single day. These 
: Pumps are offered as a Premium in Am. Agriculturist. New 

: = on mesa Se. Spray Attachment, can change from spray to solid stream in- 
~—_ mee CF Oh 2.) 2 —— stantly. Send for Tustrated Catalogue, Price List, and Terms 
- i to Agents, to P. C, LEWIS, Catskill, N. ¥. 
































PONY CIRCULAR AND p 
abe MULAY | 





A B. COHU Bl co, | eo 
Manufacturers of Agricultural Machines, CIRCULAR SAWS. 


I use none but best refined cast 
197 Water St., New York, U.S. A. 


steel, selected. All saws sub- 
ected toa careful examination 
efore shipment. 
Have just issued for 1883a New Illustrated Catalogue with 
600 Illustrations of the latest improvements in Implements 
and Machines for Farm and Plantation, worth $5.00 to 





A trialo our goods will satisf: 
the purchaser 5 cy ir — 
lence. Saw repairing promptly 

Planter, Farmer, or Dealer; sent post-paid to any part of . : J i 
the World on receipt of 20’ cents. —Spanish Edition, post- | 
paid, one dollar. 


and carefully executed. Sen 
for Catalogue. 

oom circulars Free to any part of the world of the | 

x B. 9 RIDING GRAIN. DRILL. ‘erty 


Every one planting five acres of 1 
Grain needs one, Warr: anted superior to any made. Price at 6] OW 


from $75.00 to $100. ~. 
- A. B 33 INDIAN CORN SHELLER WINDMILL 
. . » and COB SEPARATOR will | Jil 


do double the work of any Sheller in the market. Price | THEBESTIN USE. 
$10.00 to $20.00. Write for descrip- 
EAGLE” INDIAN CORN RIDING AND tive catalogue A 
writs ING CULTIVATORS will do the work of 20 H. H, BABCOCK 
men ; never fail to give satisfaction. aD pee sare “ . z 
TOORT HA RHORS ot Seapchi cof CAINS | araertond SON 
§ for cheapenin w. : ae. oo an a 
Price $12.00 to $25.00 ita Watertown, N. Y. 
“PR RIZE > CHURN. 50,000 sold in five years. Price 
$6.00 to $10.00. 
“COMMON SENSE”? CUTTER, for Ensilage, 
Hay, and Straw—no gearing nor cog whee Is. Price $35.00. 
ASY’ BOLTED CANAL W HEELBA R- 
ROWS will outlast 5 ordinary Barrows. Needed by every 
one. Price $23.00 a doz 
The above are artic les of exira-ordinary merit and deserve 
the attention of Dealers and Consumers everywhere. 














LEFFEL’S IMPROVED 


Turbine Water Wheel. 


Over 8,000 in use. 
AMAPTED FOR ANY FALL OF WATER. 






No more Economical Water 
¢ Wheel ever made. 
m Send for new Illustrated Wheel Book. 
JAMES LEFFEL & CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
or 110 Liverty ST., N. Y. 


LOST MONEY 


On all I raised by not weighing for myself. For price of 
every size Scale, freight paid, address 





Gardner’s Railway Pitching Apparatus, 


Consisting of Grappling 
Fork, Carrier, Pulleys, ete. | 
This Fork, Car, ete., has | 
been sold throughéut the | 
S.and Canada with the | 
greatest success. It haswon | 
way amid the greatest | 
pT Fan of Forks and | 
Carriers, and is without | 
doubt the best Hay andGrain | 
Unloader made. Every farm- 
er should send fora circular 








FORK READY TO 
ADJUST IN HAY 


JAS, M. THORBURN & & 00, 
Seedsmen, 


No. 15 JOHN STREET, 





NEW YORK. 
Catalogues free on application. 


J. M. THORBURN, GRANT THORBURN, Jr., 
F. W. BRUGGERHOF. 


A.D.COWAN&CO. 


SEEDSMEN, 
114 Chambers 8t., New York. 


Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Implements, and Fertilizers, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 








Market Gardeners’ Department, replete with every re- 
quisite, in charge of Mr. T. V. W. BERGEN, formerly 
a Market Gardener at Bay Ridge, L. I. 


GREAT SAVING FOR FARMERS! 


Lightning 
Hay Ki 


(WEYMOUTH’s PATENT.) 













K NSPE 


HAY 





Awarded ‘‘FIRST ORDER OF MERIT” 
at Melbourne Exhibition, 1880. 
Was awarded the first premium 
at the International Exhibition in 
Philadelphia, in 1876, and accepted 

by the udges as 
SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER 
KNIFE IN USE. 


It is the BEST KNIFE in the 
world to cut fine feed from bale, to 
cut down mow or stack, to cut corn- 
stalks for feed, or to cut peat, and 
has no equal for cutting sods or 
ditching in marshes. 

TRY IT. IT WILL PAY YOU. 


Manufactured only by 


HIRAM HOLT & CO., East Wilton, Me., U.S.A. 


For sale by Hardware Merchants and the waded nani 


DEAN'S PATENT 





Paten’d 
April 18, a2. 


Admitted by those who have used them to be the best thing 
made for fastening WIRE FENCE, being infinitely superior 
to the ordinary Staple, and of the same weight. Drives 
into Hard Wood as well as into Cedar Posts without crip- 
pling. Farmers give them a ye ! Railroads use your old 
ties for — We make a nail long enough to go into the 
Sound Wood. Ask your nearest dealer for them, or address 
the sole manufacturers, 


WAREHAM NAIL CO. > 
Edgar Robinson, Prop. So. Wareham, Mass, 
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PORTA BLE PUMP AND SPRINKLER. 
Send for a Illustrated Circular. 
J. Ae WHITM AN, Providence. R. I. 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE | INSURANCE COMPANY 
HILADELPHIA, P. 

Purely idee . ae $7,031, 318.84. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, Pr 

Dividends annually. Insurance at net Sesi. Rates and 

$2d Annual Statement furnished. Agents wante 


- 











now. E. V. R. Garpner & Co., Westtown, Orange Co,, N. Y. JONES OF BINGHAMTON, Binghamton, N.Y. 





Apply to H. 8. STEPHENS, V. P. 
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4 N. Y., in recommending this system 
to ladies, says: 

} © There is no more sure test of re- 
| finement than an elegant handwriting, 
and there is no accomplishment more 
rare, because unless acquired in youth, 
it is difficult to attain it in later years. 
A most useful aid to the acquisitiou 
of aclear, beautiful style of penman- 
ehip is Gaskell’s Compendium. We 
heartily recommend it as invaluable 
in the formation of a handsome style 
of handwriting.” 


The Pall Mali Gazette, London, Eng- 
and, says: 

“Good penmanship is very desira- 
ble in whatever station in life you are 
placed, and we are pleased to note 
that the system of American penman- 
ship introduced by Prof.G. A. Gaskell, 
of the United States, is very popular 
in London, and is used in many of the 
leading commercial houses. It is 
called ‘ Gaskell’s Compendium,’ and 
is simpler and more easily learned, 
and may be written with greater case 
and rapidity than any of the old 
styles.” 








ee 


This seli-teaching system was prepared in 1873, and has since h 
nearly two hundred thousand in the United States, Canada, Engine ot 
Australia. It is the only method that has been successful in accomp a 
results, By meansof GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM any young we 
woman can become arapid and beautiful writer, by home or office practi or 
odd hours, without a teacher. It gives a full Self-Teaching Course, compliers 
and in one package: will last a life-time. It consists of Business, 1; lete 
and Ornamental pea in, all Yenietica, Movement ke. 
ercises, phabets, Ledger Headings, Bills, Model Si n 
Corresponding Styles, Album Work; Card- spares, 


nest PenvaNSHlF py isHED iv THE WORLD, 


* ing and Shading, German Text, Old English, Off-Hand Floup. 


ishing, etc., etc. On this page we give a few specimens, showing the improvement of some who have used it. The Penman’s G 
now published monthly, gives portraits and sketches of the finest of theoe writers from month to month, also photo-engraved specimens g 
their handwriting, We have room for but few of these here: 


Maliipeledaticry «+ Tn foresee gf ahins 


“The above was My genuine handwriting before I had seen ‘ GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM,’ which I 
received March 11, 1881. I have been practising from it for one year, and you will not fail to see the improvement 
made by faithful application,”—H. R. ViNcENT, New Almaden, California. 
























PORTRAIT OF H. R, VINCENT, 
LIL 


fer” 





_ 











“This is aspecimen of my penmanship at present, 
after practising from ‘GASKELL’S COMPEN- 
DIUM,’ my only teacher or instructions. 1 am 





The editor of Demorest’s Monthly, | 





eighteen years old.”—H. R. VincENT, New Almaden, 
California. 

Such a handwriting as Mr. Vincent now writes is 
worth to him at least one thousand five hundred dollars 
a year, and he can easily get that salary in any large 
city. 








8. C. Malone, Fairmount, W. Va.. is the country-boy who made with 
an ordinary steel pen the wonderful Tribute to President Garfield, show- 
ing in pictures his progress from a poor boy driving the horses of a canal 
boat to the presidency of the United States. His ol style is given below: 


dG Magen 


who will write 
Address 


The above is a correct portrait and autograph of the finest penman 
inthe South. Mr. Scarborough is now professor of penmanship in the 
Business College at Knoxville, Tenn. This is his old hand: 


Two beautifully illustrated numbers of the Penman's Gazette, giving full particulars, will be sent free to every reader of this 
for them at once. The price of Gaskell’s Compendium is one dollar, and I will mail a copy, post-paid, anywhere on receipt of that sum. 


PROF. G. A. GASKELL, Bor 1584, New York City Post-Office, N.Y. 


undred thousand 
e and honorable. 
and 








Mr. Gaskell is the proprietor of the Jersey City Business College, across the river from New York, and his credit is good for ah 
dollars. The American Agriculturist or any other first-class paper acquainted with him wit) tell you that he is perfectly responsibl 
The Compendium is sold in England by Triibner & Co., Booksellers, 57 and 59, Ludgate Hill, London ; in New York. by D. Appleton “ Co. 
American News Co.; Chicago, S. C. Griggs & Co.; Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott & Co.; San Francisco, A. L. Bancroft & Co.; Portland, 
J. K. Gill & Co. 
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WORTHY OF 


Every One’s 


ATTENTION. 


A Large, Varied Collection of 
VALUABLE ARTICLES, 
including Many Good Books, 
to be Obtained 
WITHOUT MONEY. 


The Publishers of the American Agri- 
culturist believe that they are issuing 
one of the most Useful, Practical, Reli- 
able Journals in the World, for all classes, 
in Country, Village, and City, for all 
Out-door as well as In-door Work.— 
Though it has now an immense circula- 
tion in all parts of America, and in most 
other countries, they desire to extend its 
circulation and usefulness still further. 


To this end, they offer valuable 
remuneration to every one 
assisting by influence, by words, and 
by deeds, in securing mew readers, and 
in forwarding renewals of subscriptions. 


This remuneration, for few or many 
subscribers, is given in the form of the 
very Valuable Articles described at 
length on other pages. 

All articles are just as described, and 
are new from the manufactories. The 
regular selling price of each one is given, 
and they are all worth their price for 
Use, for Presents, or for Sale. 


A GOOD BUSINESS, 


(Many secure good salaries or income 
by canvassing, and receiving the Pre- 
miums, and selling them for cash.) 












> 





Let it be Understood That Premiums 
are not offered as inducements to sub- 
scribers themselves ; the American Agricul- 
turist is abundantly worth its small subscrip- 
tion rates to everybody. But they are offered 
to those who assist the Publishers in making 
this Journal known to others, and who oblige 
both the Publishers and the 


themselves by collecting and forwarding sub- 


Subscribers 


scriptions, both of new readers and renewals. 


SEE HOW IT PAYS: If during even- 
ings, and rainy days, at the Fairs, etc. (with 
little or no loss of time), any one secures an 
average of one subscriber a day, at our $1.50 
a year rate, a single month will bring a Pre- 
mium, or several of them together, worth 
#25, for use, or for sale. 
$50 ; in three months, $75 ; in four months, 
$100. MANY have done two, three, four, 
and more times as well. 


In two months, 


There are very few 
towns that do not have more than 25 families, 
to each of whom the American Agriculturist 
would be worth 
many times $1.50 a 
year, in its informa- 
tion, hints and sug- 
gestions. [Single 


items are often 
worth far more 
‘than this. BUT a 


Premium List Collector can go through 
a Town or County, or several of them. 


PREMIUM RULES. 


All. Collecting Premium Names 
should Carefully Note the following: 
Ist.—One can close the list of names at any time, and 


call for the premium or premiums due; or the list of 
names can be added to all the while up toJune 1883. BUT 





2d.—Send along the names as fast as gathered (with 
the exact money), so that the subscribers may begin to 
receive the Journal at once. (2 Mark every name, or 
list of names ‘*‘ For Premiums,” if so intended, and we 
will credit them to the sender in our Premium Record. 


3d.—New subscriptions all count for premiums, and 
renewals count in lists of two or more names, but we ex- 
pect a fair share of new subscriptions in such lists. 


Ath,—Any person aiming to get a particular premium, 
but who, after fair effort, or through sickness, or otherwise 
Jails to complete the list, will be allowed a discount on the 
price of the article, in purchasing it, exactly in proportion 
to the number of names sent—if one-third or more of the 
required number of names are sent. 


5th.—Premiums for single subscriptions are only for 
new subscriptions obtained and forwarded by the person 
desiring the Premium. One’s own subscription does not 
count for a single name premium, but may be counted 
where there are two or more premium subscriptions. 


6th.—All subscriptions fo’ premiums are credited to 
the Sender’, whether the subscribers receive their papers 
at one Post Office, or at a dozen or more different offices. 





7th.—German Subscriptions are at the same 
rates as the English edition, and count in premium lists. 
A premium list may be wholly of English, or wholly of 
German subscriptions, or be made up of a part of each. 


8th.—A Specimen Number of the American 
Agriculturist, (English or German), will be sent free, and 
post-paid to any actual canvasser. A few additional 
copies, if desired solely for canvassing, will be sent post- 
paid for 6 cents each. Price of numbers to others 
15 cents each. They are too costly to scatter free. 


Sth.— Registering Premiaums.—Every Article 
noted to be sent post-paid, will be Registered if the 
Registration Fee of 10 cents be sent to us. 


10th.—Express or Freight Charges are 
usually low on Premium Articles. The cost can be best 
learned at one’s own nearest express or freight office. 


11th.—For a Premium or Purchased article, wanted 
ata Definite Time, vive sufficient notice for us to 
order it from the Manufactory,-and allow for accidental 
detention on the way ; also for the crowded factories, and 
express Carriers, and freight trains, about the Holidays. 


12th.--No subscription can count towards more 
than one premium in any case. 


13th.—To Foreign RBReaders:—The above 
rules about mailing Premiums apply only to the U. 8. and 
Territories. Mailable articles not exceeding 8 ounces go 
to all British America, except Newfoundland, at 10 cents 
per parcel, but packages over 8 ounces are excluded from 
Canada mails.—To all foreign subscribers we will follow 
any direction given about sending articles from the 
Premium List.—Subscriptions and postage rates on. the 
American Agriculturist to the Canadas are the same as to 
United States Post Offices. To Newfoundland, and to all 
foreign countries embraced in the Postal Union, 20 cents 
a year must be added to the subscription rates, for extra 
postage to be prepaid here. 








PREMIUMS for SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS at CLUB RATES. 


All Premium Offers are based on the single yearly sub- 
scription rates ($1.50 a year).—Those who gather sub- 
scriptions at any of our club rates, (as three for $4.00, etc..) 
can themselves make up the amount to $1.50 each, as the 
premiums will well pay them to do; OR, if they send 
upwards of tem subscribers at the lowest club rates 
($1.00a year), they can, if they prefer, select any Premium 
Articles, or Books, to the amount of 12 cenés for each 
subscription. If 50 or more such subscriptions are 
sent, 15 cents each will be allowed in Premiums. But 
no transfer of names to another canvasser, or combina- 
tion of lists will be allowed to take these premiums. 


Begin Now. 
Advantage of Doing so. 


1.—NEW Subscribers for 1883 ( Vol. 
42) arriving before October 31st, will rc- 
ceive the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for 
November and December, 1882, free. 
2.—Those arriving during November 
will receive the paper free for December. 


But remember, that by New Subscribers we mean these 
who have not taken the paper before. A transfer of 
names from one member of a family, or from one friend 
to another does not constitute a new subscriber. 


(23> The November and December num- 
bers will be very valuable, and the receiv- 
ing either of these numbers free will induce 
many to join your Premium Club at once. 














SUBSCRIBERS Can PURCHASE The PREMIUM ARTICLES when they have not time or 
opportunity to get them FREE as Premiums, or if they desire additional articles, or wish to procure them 
guaranteed and from a responsible source, and can get them best through this Office. Many things can be 


Sent to any point, Post-Paid, as noted in the descriptions. 


<i 


The regular selling price is given with each. 
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Books that Pay. 


A capital opportunity to pur- 
chase, delivery free. most valu- 
able BOOKS; and ALSO, to 
obtain them at NO COST, or 
at trifling expense—Including 


BOOKS FOR 
Farmers, Florists, 
Gardeners, Fruit-Growers, 
Stock-Raisers, House-Keepers, 
Architects, Sportsmen, 

Everybody. 


A good Book on any branch of human 
Labor or Industry, gives the readers the 
advantage of the experience of all who 
have gone before them in the same _ pur- 
suits. It helps them to avoid mistakes 
made by others, indicates what is most 
likely to be profitable, and stimulates 
new thoughts, and new methods.—In 
these ways a good Book is worth more 
than its weight in Silver, if not in Gold. 


People who read about their own busi- 
ness are not only more likely to be suc- 
cessful, but they respect themselves and 
their calling more, and are respected 
more by others because of their intelli- 
gence. ‘Their children respect their oc- 
cupation more when they have Books 
written about it, and are more content- 
ed.—All the workers, young and old, in- 
door and out-door, are happier in their 
working hours, because they have more 
thoughts to occupy their minds, from 
reading about what they are doing. 

OnE ILLUSTRATION.—A Book about Domes- 
tic Animals, their Diseases, etc., at hand To 

REFER to in case of lameness or other ailing, 


will very often save an Animal worth five, ten, 
perbaps a hundred times the cost of the Book. 


{=3~The following excellent Books will 
be delivered free, by express or mail, to 
any part of the United States or Terri- 
tories, and throughout British America 
(except in Newfoundland), for the prices 
named with each.—To all other coun- 
tries embraced in the Postal Union, they 
will be mailed on receipt of the price 
and 7 cents extra for each Dollar’s worth, 
to pay the extra postage required. 

«*x We will send free, to any one asking for it, our 
beautifally Illustrated 32mo. Catalogue, containing de- 
scriptions of 300 valuable Books on Agriculture, Horticul- 
ture, Architecture,Field Sports, Horses, Cattle, Sheep,etc.; 
or, for 6 cents we will mail asuperb Illustrated Catalogue 
describing in detail our works as above, and elegantly 
Illustrated with more than 125 engravings. Most Books 


in these Catalogues are offered as Premiums, in addition 
to those described below, and on the same terms. 








A GOOD WAY 


to obtain Books FREE, for Indi- 
viduals ; ALSO, for Neighborhoods, 
for Farmers’ Clubs and Societies, 
and other Associations, to secure a 
Free collection of good Books, to be 
used by all the Members. 


BOOKS FREE. 


To any Individual, or Club, or Associa- 
tion procuring and sending subscrib- 
ers to the American Agriculturist (in- 
cluding new subscribers and renewals), 
at the regular rate of $1.50 each, we will 
PRESENT any of the Books de- 
scribed on this and next page, as follows : 


For Two Subscribers, Books to the amount of $1.50 
For Three Subscribers, Books to the amount of $2.25 
For Four Subscribers, Books to the amount of $3.20 
For Five Subscribers, Books to the amount of $4.10 
For Six Subscribers, Books to the amount of $5.00 


For TEN Subscriptions and upwards, 
One Dollar’s Worth of Books 
For EACH Subscription at $1.50. 


DELIVERY OF BOOKS,—All Books 
thus given as Premiums will be delivered at the 
office of the American Agriculturist, 751 Broadway ; 


OR they will be packed and forwarded to any 
address, by express or otherwise as may be de- 
sired, the receiver to pay the charges of carriage ; 


OR they will be mailed post-paid to any part of 
the United States or British America, if the postage 
money be sent us at the rate of 7 cents for each 
dollar’s worth of Books. (For postage to New- 
foundland and to other countries in the Postal 
Union, send 14 cents on each dollar’s worth.) 








#% W. B.—Remeinber that, aside from the above, 
any of the following Books will be forwarded, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price named for each. 


LIST OF BOOKS. 


VALUABLE WORKS for GARDENERS, 
FARMERS, etc. 


Treat’s Injurious Insects of the Farm 


and Garden.—By Mary Treat. Every farmer and 
gardener needs to know all that may be known concern- 
ing those insects most injurious in his calling. A popu- 
lar account of them is given in this most valuable, new 
work, and its interest is increased by abundant illustra- 
tions. Mrs. Treat has gathered most important materials 
from other sources, and.given the results of her own ob- 
servations. Cloth, black and gold. $2.00. 

The Chemistry of the Farm.—sy R. War- 
IncTon, F. C. S. There are many who would gladly 
know more than at present, of the relations of Chemistry 
to Agricniture, but who have not time to devote to the 
study of Chemistry. This little work gives in clear, con- 
cise form, exactly the information desired. Cloth. $1.00. 


Farm Law.—By Epmuunp H. BENNETT, Dean 
of Boston University School of Law. A Treatise on the 
Legal Rights and Liabilities of Farmers. The following 
are some of the subjects treated: What a Deed of a 
Farm Includes; Rights in the Road; Ways over the 
Farm; Fences; Impounding Cattle ; Farmers’ Liability 
for Animals; etc. etc. Cloth. 7% cts; Sheep. $1.00. 


Sweet Potato Culture.—By James Firz, Au- 
thor of *‘ Southern Apple and Peach Culturist.” For the 
first time the culture of the Sweet Potato is here given in 
a separate Treatise. It was once thought that the cultiva- 
tion was not possible in States north of Virginia, but 
now the Sweet Potato is raised, and isa common food, in 
all but the northernmost localities. This little work is a 
sufficient and practical guide to its culture. 40 cts. 


—_— 





Gardening for Pleasure.—cioth. gi1 


Gardening for Profit.—cioth. $1.50, 

The above named two books, by PETER HENDERgoy 
have had a sale beyond that of any books on Gardening 
ever before published, and are everywhere recognized as 
standard works, the first for Amateur Gardeners, and the 
second, upon Market and Family Gardening, 


Elements of Agriculture.—by Go. E. War. 
ING, JR. Every Farmer's son should own and read this 
book. It is written in language that can be understood 
by all; a careful study of it cannot fail to make a young 
farmer wiser, and better fitted for his work. Cloth. $1.00. 


Talks on Manures.—By Joseru Harris, au- 
thor of ** Walks and Talks on the Farm,” “ Harris on the 
Pig,” etc. Every source of manure on the farm is dis. 
cussed, as well as the proper methods of keeping and 
applying it tothe crops. Cloth. $1.50. 


New American Farm Book.—py Rk. t. ana 
L. F. ALLEN. The best and most practical information 
condensed into the most available shape. Cloth. $2.50, 





The FLOWER And FRUIT GARDEN, 


Small Fruit Culturist.—py a. s. Furie 
New edition, revised and enlarged. Very fully illustrated. 
This work was long recognized as the standard authority, 
and now, since its author has rewritten, and brought it 
down to the present time, it continues to be thus re- 
garded. Cloth. $1.50. 


Peach Culture.—By Hon. J. Anexanper Fut 
TON. New edition, thoroughly revised, and brought 
down to date. No one engaged, or wishing to engage 
in Peach culture, should be without this book. Judge 
Fuurton’s perfect familiarity with the subject, fits him to 
be a reliable guide in all pertaining to this culture, 
Cloth. $1.50. 


Barry’s Fruit Garden.—by Pp. Barry. New 
and revised edition, The more than thirty years’ exper- 
ience of the author enables him to speak with authority 
upon the subjects of which he treats. The former edi- 
tions of the work have always been regarded as standard, 
and the new edition isrendered invaluable by the revis- 
ions of the author, bringing it down to date. Cloth. $2.50, 


Winter Greeneries at Home.—ny fev. E. 
A. Jounson, D. D. Finely illustrated. Giving in detail 
the methods of the author’s successful in-door flower- 
gardening. Cloth. $1.00. 


American Grape Growing and Wine 
Making.—py GrEonrGe HussMAnwn, Professor of Horti- 
culture in the University of Missouri. No one stands 
higher as an authority on Grape Growing and Wine 
Making in the United States than Prof. Hussmann; and 
to his own full experience, he has added in this work, 
contributions from other well-known grape growers. 
Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50: 


Practical Floriculture,—py PeteR HENDER- 
son. No more useful, practical work on the culture of 
flowers has ever been issued than this; and its large and 
continuous sale, evidences the estimate everywhere 
placed upon it as aguide in Floriculture. Cloth. $1.50. 


The Window Flower Garden.—by Junius 
J. HEInRicH. As its name indicates, this work is de- 
signed by Mr. Hernrica, who is a practical florist, to 
aid those who would beautify their windows with plants 
and flowers. ‘illustrations. Cloth. 5 cents. 





THE FARMER’S LIVE STOCK. 
Every Man His Own Cattle Doctor.— 


Compiled and edited by Prof. GEorGE ARMATAGE, M.R. 
C.V.S. The Veterinary Cyclopedia, This most useful 
and valuable work, presents what every owner of live 
stock needs to know with regard to all diseases to which 
Cattle, Sheep, and Swine are liable. The best and the 
latest practical information is given relative to the causes 
and symptoms of these diseases, so that the careful 
owner may be forewarned, and ready at the first indica- 
tion of the presence of disease to apply the proper reme- 
dies. The work is complete in one large octavo volume, 
of 834 pages, with upwards of 350 illustrations. $7.50. 


Every Man His Own Horse Doctor— 
By Prof. Gzorck ARMaTAGE, M. R. C. V.S., author of 
“Every Man His Own Cattle Doctor.” In this volume is 
also embodied, “ Blaine’s Veterinary Art,” and numerous 
recipes. Itis designed by the eminent author, as 2. con 
panion volume to his other work above referred to, and 
as the former may be regarded as an exhaustive treatise 
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? upon the Diseases of Cattle, and their Remedies, so this 


will be everywhere received as an embodiment of all 
needed information relative to the Diseases of Horses, and 
their remedies—local injuries, lameness, operations, poi- 
sons, etc. etc. Finely illustrated with over 300 plates and 
engravings of anatomical and surgical subjects. Just 
published. One large octavo volume, 830 pages. $7.50. 


Cattle—Their Varieties and Manage- 


ment in Health and Disease.—By Grorcr 
ARMATAGE, M.R.C. V.S. New edition, revised and en- 
larged. The latest views and information on Diseases of 
Cattle, and their treatment, are given in condensed form. 
Ilustrated. Boards. T5cents. 


The Horse.—Its Varieties and Manage- 
ment in Health and Disease,—condensea 


from STONEHENGE’s “ Farmer's Calendar,’ ** The Mod- 








i 


ern House-holder,” etc. A most valuable little hand- 
book. Illustrated. Boards. %5 cents. 


The Sheep.—Its Varieties and Manage- 
ment in Health and Disease.—by Georcr 
ARMATAGE, M.R.C.V.S. New edition, revised and en- 
larged. The first part of this work is condensed from 
Morton’s ** Farmer’s Calendar,” * Mammalia,” etc: and 
the last part, »pon Diseases, gives, in condensed form, 
the lntest information upon the subject. Boards. 75 cts. 


The Horse.—How to Buy and Sell.— 

By Peter HowpdEN In this most useful little work, 

: what constitutes a sound, and what an unsound horse, is 
explained in the simplest manner. Real defects are dis- 
tineuished from those which are only imaginary, and in- 
formation given which will enable any person intelligent- 
ly to sell or to buy a horse. Just published. Boards. $1.00. 


The Saddle Hors?.—A Complete guide for Rid- 
ing and Training. Tiis little hand-book will be wel- 
comed by the great multitude of those who enjoy horse- 
back riding, and who would understand how to take that 
exercise. A fresh book. Cloth. $1.00 


Silos and Ensilage.—The Preservation of Fod- 
der Corn and other Greéu Fodder Crops. Edited by Dr. 
GeorGe THURBER. Fully illustrated. In this little work 
Dr. THURBER has broughtaogether, from all sources, the 
most recent information to be had upon the subject. 


A new and fresh volume, Cloth, 50 ets. 


Keeping One Cow.—The experience of a num- 
ber of practical writers, in a clear and condensed form, 
upon the management of asingle Milch Cow. The infor- 
mation and suggestions which it presents, come almost 
daily into practical use with those who keep one or more 
family cows. Cloth. $1.00. 


The Shepherd's Manuel.—py Henry StTew- 
ART. A Practical Treatise on the Sheep, designed espec- 
jially for American Shepherds. New edition. Illustrated. 
Cloth. $1.50. 


Harris on the Pig.—by JosEPH Harris. 
Breeding, Rearing, Management and Improvement. Il 
lustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


PET BIRDS AND POULTRY. 


Bird-Keeping.—a practical guide for the manage- 
ment of Singing and Cage Birds. By C. E. Dyson, au- 
thor of ** Domestic Pets.” Revised and enlarged edition. 
The larger birds are treated, as the Birds of Prey, Owls, 
etc., a8 well as the smaller, which are known as pets and 
Song Birds. Finely illustrated with woodcuts and color- 
ed plates. Just published. Cloth, black and gold. $1.50. 


The American Bird Fancier.—New edition. 
How to Breed, Rear, and Care for Song and Domestic 
Birds. 50 cts. 

An Egg Farm.—ty H. H. Sropparp. The 
Keeping of Poultry in large numbers. Cloth. % cts. 


Wright's Practical Poultry-Keeper.— 
By L. Wricut. Everywhere regarded as a standard 
work. Illustrated. Cloth. $2.00. 

Geyelin’s Poultry-Breeding.—By Gro. K. 


GEYELIN. Raising Poultry ona large scale. Cloth. $1.25. 


HELPS IN BUILDING. 


Modern Architectural Designs and De- 


tails.—containing 80 fine Lithographed Plates of New 
and Original Designs of Dwellings of moderaie cost, in 
Queen Anne, Eastlake, Elizabethan, and other modern- 
ized styles. A new volume. Cloth, large quarto. $10.00. 


Interiors and Interior Details. —ritiy-two 
large Quarto Plates, comprising a large number of Origi- 
nal Designs of Halls, Staircases, Parlors, Libraries, 
Dining Rooms, etc. With Special Designs for low cost, 
medium, and elaborete Wood Mantels, Side-Boards, Fur- 


—> >_> —— 


Designs. By Wa. B. Turamt, A.M. Anew volume. 
Cloth, large quarto. $7.50. 


Modern House Painting. — containing 2 
Colored Lithographed Plates, showing the use of color 
in exterior and interior House Painting. Also the treat- 
ment of old styles ef houses, the preparation, use, and 
application of colors, etc. By E. K. Rossirer, and F, 
A. Wrieut, Architects. One oblong quarto volume. 
Just issued. Cloth. $5.00. 


House Plans for Everybody.—sy s. B. 
REED.—Giving Designs of Dwellings costing from $250 
up to $8,000, with estimates of quantity needed of every 
article used in construction, Cloth. $1.50. 


Barn Plans and Outbuildings.—rhe vest 
work for the price ever issued, with reference to the con- 
struction of Barns and other Outbuildings. It contains 
two hundred and fifty-seven Illustrations, and abounds in 
Hints, Plans, and Suggestions, by practical writers. 
Cloth. $1.50. 


Woodward's Suburban and Country 
Houses.—seventy Designs and Plans of Houses, with 
many examples of the French Roof. Cloth. $1.00. 


Woodward's Cottages and Farm Houses, 
—One hundred and eighty-eight Designs and Plans of 
Cottages, Farm Houses, and Outbuildings. Cloth. $1.00. 


Palisser’s American Cottage Homes,— 
Containing 50 Designs of modern low-priced Cottage 
Houses, suitable for city suburbs, or the country. Cloth, 
quarto. $5.00. 


FIELD SPORTS and OUT-DOOR LIFE. * 


Frank Forester’s (H. W. Herbert,) Life and 
Writings.—kditea by Davip W. Jupp. Embracing 
a Memoir of his Life, and hitherto unpublished Sketches. 
Heary William Herbert is justly called the father of 
American Sporting Literatare. Those who are fond of 
field sports, of whom there are a multitude, will particu- 
larly appreciate the service done in thus perpetuating the 
writings of the most gifted and the most entertaining 
author who has ever illustrated the subject in this coun- 
try. The insight and observation of the scholar were 
never at fault, and he has left a record well nigh as mem- 
orable even as that of Izaak Walton. Illustrated. Cloth. 
Two vols. Just published. Crown, 8vo. $1.50 per volume. 


Stonehenge’s Rural Sports, — comprising 
Shooting, Hunting, Coursing, Fishing, Hawking, Rac- 
ing, Boating, Yachting, Pedestrianism, Golf, and Roller 
Skating. The Standard Encyclopedia of Field Sports. 
By STONEHENGE. Fifteenth Editiou, with very many II- 
lustrations, re-edited thronghout, with numerous addi- 
tions, by the “ Field”? Staff. One large octavo volume, 
half morocco. Just published. $7.50. 


American Game Bird Shooting.—by Joun 
Mortimer Murpenuy, Author of * Sporting Adventures 
in the Far West,’ etc. Describing the haunts and habits 
of Game Birds, and also the various methods employed 
in this country and Europe for bagging them, the best 
Dogs for Fivl | and Covert work, charges for guns, Camp 
Life, etc. Just published. Illustrated. Cloth. $2.00. 


Frank Forester’s Field Sports of the 
United States and British Provinces of 
North America.—tTwo volumes. Cloth. 
octavo. Per volume, $2.00. 

Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing of 
the United States and British Provinces 


of North America.—oOne hundred Engravings. 
Cloth. Crown octavo. $2.50. 


Frank Forester’s Complete Manual for 
Young Sportsmen.—cioth. Crown octavo. $2.00. 


The Dog.— Its Varieties, and Management in 
Health and Disease. A valuable little Hand-book. Board 
cover. 50 cents. 


Practical Taxidermy and Home Dec- 
oration.—By Josrra H. B.rry. One hundred and 
twenty-five Illustrations. With full directions for Col- 
lecting and Mounting Animals, Birds, Reptiles, Fish, 
Insects, etc. Cloth. $1.50. 


How to Hunt and Trap.—sy Josrrn H. Bar- 
ty. Enlarged and re-written. One of the most com- 
plete and popular works of its kind. With nearly 100 
Tilustrations. Cloth. $1.50. 

American Wild-Fow]l Shooting.— py Jo- 
sEPH W. Lone. Full descriptions of the haunts and habits, 
and methods of shooting Wild Fowl. Fully illustrated. 


Crown 





niture, etc., and valuable suggestions for Architectural 


Cloth. $2.00. 
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The Degs of Great Britain, America, 


and other Countries.—Their Breeding, Training, 
and Management in Health and Disease, comprising all 
the essential parts of the two latest Standard Works by 
STONEHENGE. The best and cheapest Dog Book ever 
published. It describes the best Hunting Grounds in 
America. It also gives names of Prize Winners at Dog 
Shows, including the latest. New edition just published. 
With over 100 fine Engravings. Cloth. $2.00. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Modern Gymnast.—Practical instruction 


on the Horizontal Bar, Parallel Bars, Vaulting Horse, 
Flying Trapeze, etc., etc., with a description of the appa- 
ratus. By CHarRLEs Spencer. With 120 Illustrations. 
Cloth. 50 cts. 


The Modern Fencer.—with the most recent 
means of attack and defence when engaged with an ad- 
versary. By Captain T. Grirritas. Fully illustrated. 
Cloth. 50 cts. 


A Fern Book for Everybody.—ny m. c. 
Cooke. A plain and easy guide to the study or cultiva- 
tion of these beautiful plants, the Ferns. Illustrated, 
with colored plates. Cloth. 50 cts. 


Common Seaweeds.—with some insight into 
the microscopic beauties of their structure and fructifica- 
tion. By Louisa L. CLARKE. Illustrated with tinted 
plates. Cloth. 50 cts. 


Common Shells of the Sea-Shore.—By Rev. 
J.G. Woop. Fully illustrated. Teaching where to find 
the various species of shells described, and how to inden- 


tify ashell when found. Cloth. 50 cts. 
Eggleston’s Hoosier Schoolmaster.— 
Illustrated. Cloth. $1.25. 


Eggleston's End 


Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 


Eggleston’s The Mystery of Metropolis- 


ville,—ilustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 
Eggleston’s Roxy.—iiustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 


Eggleston’s Circuit Rider.—niustrated. 
Cloth. $1.50. 
The above five by Epwarp EGGLEsTon. 


Cooking School Text Book and House- 
keeper’s Guide to Cookery and Manage- 


ment,—By Jutrer Corson. $1.25. 


Young MHousekeeper’s Friend.—a well 
known and practical book for young housekeepers. By 
Mrs. CorNnE.Ivus. Cloth. $1.50. 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping.—the Myster. 
ies ot Bee-keeping explained. By L. C, Root. With 100 
Illustrations. Cloth. $1.50. 


The Angora Goat,—tts Origin, Culture, and 
Products, containing the most recent observations of 
Eminent Herders. By Joun L. Hares, LL.D. Just Pub- 
lished. Cloth. Octavo. $1.50. Just published. 


Macaulay’s Essays.—Price $2.95. Critical, His- 
torical, and Miscellaneous Essays and Poems, by THom- 
AS BABINGTON MacauLay. Complete in38 vols., of over 
800 pages each. Well printed, from new stereotype 
plates, on good paper, and neatly bound in English 
cloth, with gold titles. These brilliant Essays on great 
topics and immortal names, stand to-day in the first rank 
of the best literature of all times, and their popularity 
and influence upon modern thought, are constantly in- 
creasing. ‘* There is hardly any other book relating to 
modern times, which will at once tempt a boy to read, 
and teach him to think.”.-(London Saturday Review.) 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 3 subscriptions at $1.50 
each ;,OR we will supply it, post-paid, at $2.25 per set. 


Macaulay's History of England.—price 
$2.50. Completein 5 volumes of nearly 600 pages each, well 
printed, and neatly bound in English cloth, with gold titles. 
The most popular and most attractive historical work of 
modern times. A work that every one shénld read, and 


of the World.— 


works 


no library should be without. It possésses the absorbing , 
interest of a novel, and records the great acts of the most ° 


critical period in the entire History of the English peo- 
ple. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 3 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each; OR we will supply it, post-paid, at $2.50 
per set. 





*Our beautifully illustrated Sportsman’s Come 
panion, containing 100 spirited engravings, many of 
them drawn from life, portraying Birds, Fish whos etc., 
and giving descriptions of works, on ont ees life—a 
most elegant thing of its kind—will be sent on receipt of 5c. 
for postage and teen Most of the books described 
are offered as premiums, on same terms as the \above. 


; 











All these Books are sent post-paid. Most of them have just been issued. 
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Beautiful to Give, or to Keep. 


At the head of the Collection of useful, desirable 
articles which we purpose to present to our Readers, or 
place within their easy reach, is the most Beautiful 
BIBLE, partly shown in the engraving. It is of large 





No. |. 

size, splendidly bound in Turkey Morocco, deep panelled, 
beveled edges; full gilt on edges, sides, and back, with 
Illuminated Title pages. It weighs 12 pounds, con- 
tains over 1,400 Pages, printed in large, clear type, 
and is Illustrated with 2,500 fine Engravings 
on Steel and Wood, by many of the best artists. —And 
this Magnificent Book includes not only the entire Sacred 
Text, but a great deal more, such as: Maps of 
Palestine, Jerusalem, Mount Sinai, and many other 
places of note; a History of the English Bible; full 
Marginal Notes and References on every page; a larze 
Concordance, enabling one to find any verse or passage 
desired ; a History of the Principal Religions Denomina- 
tions, and much other useful and valuable information.— 
It has an elegant MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE, and sev- 
eral pages of FAMILY RECORD in different colors, It 
is every way a most desirable Book to adorn one’s Table 
as well as for constant use, and nothing could be more 
appropriate as a WEDDING GIFT.—The Receiver’s 
name will be gilt in one line without charge, and at small 
charge for extra lines.—With all the above qualities, 
this Bible we supply for $12; OR it will be Pree 
sented toany one sending a club of 13 subscribers 
to the American Agriculturist at the regular rate of $1.50 
ayear. Almost any one can easily secure this number, 
and thus obtain the Bible free of cost, except the freight. 

Another Bible, every way like the above, inside 
and outside, except that the Binding isin French instead 
of Turkey Morocco, and the side panels are less gilded, 
This we supply for $10, or Present it for 11 sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each. 





Only Second to the Bible, 


For every Family, is a complete Dictionary, such as 


WORCESTER’S Great Illustrated Quario. This mag- 
nificent work comprises 1,854 Pages, of 3 columns 
each, containing more than 100,000 Words, and 
giving the correct Pronunciation of each, with its ety- 
mology, and Definitions so amply explained that the 
book is next to a Universal Encyclopedia. A large 
number of Engravings help, too, in the information 
given. New and latest edition.—Weight, 12 pounds. 
Substantially bound in leather. This is now regarded as 
the STANDARD AUTHORITY, and so recommended 
by many of our most distinguished Scholars and Profes- 
sional men. Wecan now supply the New LHdition for 
$10.—OR we will present one for 12 subscriptions to the 





can Agriculturist at $1.50 each.—If to be sent by freight 
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American Agriculturist, at $1.50a year each. Receiver 
to pay expressage, which will be small. To very distant 
parts of the United States and Territories, it will be for- 
warded by mail on receipt of 96 cents, to cover postage. 

3.—An Abridged edition of Webster's Dictionary, 
containing 18,000 of the most important words, neatly 
bound, with 200 engravings, will be supplied and mailed 
post-paid, for $1 ;—OR for 2 subseriptions at $1.50 each. 


A Most Valuable Library. 


4,—Our printer says there is as much veading mat- 
ter (exclusive of advertisements) in a yearly Volume of 
the American Agriculturést, as there is in TWELVE 
averace BOOKS costing $1.50 each (or $18.00).—Each 
Volume of the American Agriculturist contains %50 to 
1,000 or more Engravings and Sketches, and thousands of 
practical articles and items, on almost every subject re- 
lating to Rural Life, Out-Doors and In-Doors. The an- 
nual Volumes are neatly Bound in uniform style, fine 
cloth covering and gilt titles, and a complete Index to 
find any subject or topic.—They are supplied thus bound 
for $2 per volume (or $2.39, if to be sent by mail). Newly 
bound copies, printed from the preserved electrotype 
plates, can be furnished for nearly every year back to 
1857.—Jn no other way can one get, for the same cost, so 
large an amount of practically useful matter for reading 
and for reference, as to obtain five, ten, or fifteen of these 
Volumes.—How oblained FREE: Any subscriber sending 
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Subscriptions to the American Agriculturist at $1.50 a 
year, will be presenfed with one of the Bound Volumes of 
the American Agriculturist, post-paid; for every four 
old subscriptions, or for every three new subscriptions. 


What is the Best Lamp ? 

5.—From long before the days of the ** five wise and 
five foolish virgins” until now, the ordinary light has 
been obtained by oil carried from its receptacle to the 
burning point by “capillary attraction.”’-—As the wick is 
fouled by use, and as the supply of oil varies with every 
decrease in the level of the oil, all such lamps give a 
more or less unsteady light, wearisome to the eyes, when 
not injurious.—Again, the imperfect supply of oxygen in 


an ordinary wick affects the light materially. But 
in what is known as the German Student Lamp, 


the arrangement is such 
that for every tenth of 
an inch that the oil falls 
around the wick a new 
supply is let in antomat- 
ically. Further, a central 
draft of air, inside the 
wick and flame, produces 
full, perfect combustion. 
These Jamps (and any 
others on the same 
principle) are therefore 
the best yet devised. The 
German Student Lamp 
we have used for many 
years. Light from it costs 
than a fourth the 
price of gas, and is so 
much better for the eyes 
and for health and com- 








less 











fort that we would not 
accept gas light for read- 
ing, sewing, etc., as a gift. 





These lamps are now 
made in very perfect improved form, and we can fur- 
nish them with chimney, shade (white glass), etc., all 
complete for $5 (about half the old price) in polished 


brags, and for $6.00 in fine nickel plate; OR. one in 
polished brass will be Presented for 7 subscriptions, 
and one in nickel plate for 8 subscriptions to the Ame7i- 


or express, 25 cents extra for boxing. The carriage to 
be paid by recipient. 


——— $<] 


Five Good Health Preservers, 


It pays in money, as well as in comfort, to keep in 
good health and vigor, and next in importance to pro- 
viding good, well masticated, well digested, nourishing 
food, if not more important, is the protection of the out. 
side of the body. Chilliness, inducing colds and cop. 
gestions, is a prolific source of a multitude of diseases 
and even dampness is a great cause of chilliness, 
India Rubber has done a great work in protecting the 
body, especially the fect, by waterproof covering, 

No. 6.—Rubber Cap, with Cape.—Price 
$1.50.—Capital covering in a storm, the Cape Coming 
down far enough 
to perfectly protect 
the neck and top of 
shoulders. In front 
is a roof over the 
eyes and face, with 
opening for seeing 
and breathing free- 
ly. Wecan senda 
good one anywhere 
in U. S. by mail, 
post-paid, for $13 
OR we will Pre= 
semt one, post- 
paid, for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each. Send size in 
inches, hat-dealers’ measure, or where the hat rests, 

No. 7.-Rubber Sack Coat.—Price $6.0.— 
An excellent protector, strong, durable, rain-proof, and 
yet so light that it weighs only 
16 to 20 ounces, according to size, 
They are made in various lengths 
and sizes, and in ordering give 
your full hight, weigit, and size 
around the waist just below the 
arms. We send one, packedina 
rubber pouch for carrying and 
keeping it in, post-paid, to any 
P.O. in United States or Terri- 
tories, on receipt of the price 
($6.00); OR we will Present 
one for 8 subscriptions at $1.50 
each, sending it post-paid. Dou- 
ble interest at 6 per cent, makes 
the cost of this admirable coat 
per year only 72 cents, or 1 cent for each 5 days. It often 
more than repays this amount during a single storm. 

No.8.—Rubber Leggins.—Price $2.00.—Very 
useful in rainy weather, and in dew-laden grass. Wet 
~ pantaloons are not easily changed, if 

one is not at home, and the cold from 
evaporation is a prolific cause of ill 
health. These are now made very 
light (6 or 6 ounces), yet fully water- 
proof, and durable. State size desired 
—‘‘small,” ‘*medium,” or “ Jarge.” 
We will mail a set, post-paid, anywhere 
in the United States for $2; OR we will 
Present a pair, and send them, post- 
paid, for 3 subscriptions at $1.50 cach. 


No. 9.-Combined Rub- 
ber Outfit. — Price $9.00.—The 
above Cap, Coat, and Leggings, furnish 
a storm-proof covering, if the feet be 
well shod or “ rubbered,’—the whole 
weighing only 239 lbs. for medium siz-s, and costing $9. 
The double interest on this is only about 2 cents a week. 
They will often save their fw/ cost in doctor's bills dur- 
ing a year, and quite likely much more in saving one’s 
health, and the Joss of time from colds or “feeling 
badly.’ We mail the whole anywhere in United States 
or Territories, post-paid, for $9; OR we will Present 
the whole, post-paid, for 11 subscriptions at $1.50 each. 

N0.10.—Ladies’ Circular Waterproof. 
—Price $4.50.—A most desirable article for every Lady 
likely to be exposed to a storm.— 
First-rate quality. — (There are 
plenty of similar articles offered 
at all sorts of prices, from $3 up, 
but the lower-priced ones are 
“seconds,” ‘thirds,’ or more 
likely ‘* fifths,” with defects not 
perceptible to the inexperienced. 
This one, made by the GoopyEAR 
Rvusser Co., is of the best quali- 
ty, and “feather weight,’—so 
light that it can be rolled and 
carried in one’s pocket or reti- 
cule. Itis packed in asmall rubber 
pouch. We will select and mail 
one, post-paid, to any part of the United States for the 
price, $4.50; OR Present one, post-paid, for 6 sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each.—Send measure from neck to 
bottom of walking dress, or name length desired from 
neck down. They vary from 50 to 60 inches in length. 
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All the Above Premiums are Most Appropriate for Birthday or Holiday Cifts. 
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admission of dust, in opening, is the chief cause of 
depreciation in any good watch, This watch 
has a clear open dial, covered with a strong, 
thick, flat crystal, having the new bevelled 
edges. Weight, 4%¢ ounces, Size, that of 
the engraving. The case is strong, good- 
looking, heavily plated with Nickel on Ger- 
man Silver, and only distinguished from 
silver by good judges, and Nickel does not 
tarnish by sweat or gasses tie siiver.—The 
extra cost of a silver case is, in ¢hés watch, 
put into the running works, the important 
part. One of the best time-keepers, for its price, 

that we have yet found,—It is made especially 
for us, and with extra care. We supply this 
for $10, send it prepaid by express or mail 

to any P. O. in United States or Territories; 

OR, we will Present it, carriage prepaid, 

for 13 subscriptions at $1.50 each. 


No. 13. — Extra. Silver-Case 
Watch,—Price $15.—This excellent watch 
is specially made forus by a most reliable 
Company in Switzerland, It has a Coin 
Silver Case, and the WORKS are of Extra 
HIGH GRADE, with 13 Jewels, Com- 
pensated Balance, etc. It has been proved 
by several in our own office, and by many 
of our readers, to be just as good a Watch 
as any $30 or $40 Watch we have ever tried 
= or seen. It is a good enongh Silver Watch 
wil for anybody. We Present this va)uable 
SS Lav ava a WAITS and desirable Watch for 20 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each, and send it carriage-paid to 
any part of the United States or Territories, 
months, The Company are now making six hundred | OR for the price, $15. 

The Waterbury Watch.—rrice $3.50. watches every day, or one a minute. You would imagine 

the whole country supplied by this time. By no means. 
This is the farmer’s watch, the miner’s watch, the labor- 
er’s watch, the boy’s watch, the school-girl’s watch—in 
fact, Everybody’s Watch. 





EVERYBODY’S WATCH AND CHAIN, | ston Sater (eodiog no key, ot Opening, 10 et It}The 


POST-PAID, FOR $3.50; OR 
5 NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 





“ WATERBURY ”—FRONT VIEW. “* WATERBURY "—BACK VIEW. 


{4.—The Waterbury Watch, as now made and pnt 
upon the market, is a marvel of simplicity and accuracy. 
and contains more ingenuity than any one thing that has 
been patented in this or any other country for a number 
of years, Within the last twelve months, many valuable 
improvements have been*made, both in the manner of 
putting up, as well as in the quality of material used, 


High Testimonials, 





POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., May 1, 1882. Premium 12. 

Waterbury Watch Co.: 
Allow me to take this opportunity of expressing my 
How Tested and Regulated. admiration for the excellence of this simple and inex- 
No watch is sent from the factory which has not been pensive watch. It keeps better time than a silver watch 
run six days in varying positions, and carefully regulated, in our house which cost, at a reliable dealers’, seven 
The test during the six days is a very severe one; all must | times as much. Each of my boys carries one of these 


come up to the standard, or be sent back to the work- | Watches, and with great satisfaction. 
room. Hitherto a low-priced watch has been the very Yours very truly, Witiiam B. Dwiant, 
poorest of investments, being of no value as a time- Professor of Natural History, Vassar College, 


keeper, and a constant annoyance and source of expense 
to the owner. The Waterbury Watch is composed of 
less than cne-third the usual number of parts in a watch, 
which are so arranged as to be easily cleaned and re- 
paired. It runs 27 hours with one winding, and will 
wear for years. 


OFFICE OF THE STAMFORD “ TTERALD,” 
STAMFORD, Conn., Aug. 11, 1882, 
GENTLEMEN—We have in our house two Waterbury 
Watches. I have timed them for two weeks with a fine 
Waltham, and they are about equal to it. They are 


certainly 4 marvel. Respectfully, Gro. BAKER, 
Mechanism of the Watch. Editor Stamford Zerald. 
On winding up the Waterbury, the plate turns around. BRooktyy, N. Y., Oct. 10, 1881 4 


thus coiling up the spring. There is no possible dan~ 

of ever winding or breaking the spring in that way, for 
when the spring is wound up, a strong stop motion > 
ratchet catches in the case itself and holds everything 
firm. You may twist off the stem, but you cannot break 
the spring. Moreover, the spring is very thin and there- 


Waterbury Wateh Company; 


GENTLEMEN—One of your watches was presented to No. |4.—Extra Silver Watch, in Hunt- 

. . o e bad i 
me at the beginning of the past season by one of the ing Case.—Price $16.—This is precisely the same Watch 
officers of this road. I was responsible for the time used | gyery way as the preceding (No. 13), EXCEPT that it is 
on the road, I started all trains by your watch. Mr, 


— 


fore less liable to break under rough usage. The inte- ect t chan + ahaa eee | t Premium 14 
rior machinery-of the watch consists of three wheels and ow adiinthe wih Iran them by, which was a Water- / 

a hair spring and balanes wheel. This is the whole bury watch that did it, I stopped every morning during |) 

oo ep ng impor the season, and compared pee watch with chronometer AW 

screws, pinions, wheels, case, spring and fittings. there LNG SONOS Se, ONE Pees gy eee we Bet > Ti 


vary half a minute the entire season, 


are only fifty-eight parts in all, as against usually 150 to This statement is tratkfully correct. 


200 pieces. There is another point in connection with 


the Waterbury, If all tt ‘aula Re ae it (Signed) Wm. S. BLyDENBURGH, 

ie Lod Melee au the Wheels Fererren Arcane ths Depot Master Brooklyn, Bath & Concy Island R. R. 
centre of the case every hour, it is evident that the bear- 
ing of all the whecls, those parts that wear the most, will Port JEFFERSON, L, I., July 8, 1881. 


be continually shifting their position. The pressure or To the Waterbury Watch Co.: 
weight upon the bearings will be continually changed— 
if there is any wear it will be distributed eqnally. The 
wear is distributed on all the working parts alike, a me- 
chanical description of which will be found in a book 
accompanying cach watch, 


GenTs—Of the watches bought of you 20th June, anx- 
ious to know what they would do in the way of time- 
keepers, I hung up two alongside my chronometer, on 
board my vessel, Schr. ‘‘James Slater,’ on voyage from 
New York to Para, South Ame ‘ica, and found after run- 

A watch made by hand would cost as much asa cottage | ning two days they did not vary 1{ofaminute. T recom- 
by the sea shore or a small yacht, and would take about | mend them with pleasure. James L. TooKER, 
as long to build. So perfect is the machinery used in the Master Schr. ** James Slater, 
manufacture of this watch, and so exact are all the parts, 


= q 
that they o together at once the first time and revolve, iy) iy a 
st 


” 


Without fitting, or with so little that it does not materially yy 


add to the cost. This is the secret of the cheapness of : - 
the Waterbury Watch. We will send one of these w atches and a Nickel-Plated 


Chain, with Charm attached, free and post-paid to any one 








So well known have these watches become, thonsands 5 al aint , in a strong ** Hunting Case,” as shown in the engraving, 
are buying them in preference to higher-priced watches who will send us § subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR we This we Present, carriage prepaid, for 22 subscribers 
—over 100,000 have been made and sold the past 12 ! will supply it for the price, post-paid. at $1.50 each; OR, supply it as above, for $16. 








Ce eee — - 
Every man, woman and child in the land can now possess a watch. 
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No. 15.—Lady’s Cold Watch— Stem 
Winder.—Price $20.00.—This very elegant Stem 
Winding Swiss Watch, is made by one of the leading 
manufacturers, and we have made arrangements with the 
Importers, by which we can offer them for Premiums, at 
the above. surprisingly low figures. The Movement is 
excellent, and finely finished. It has a plain Hunting 
Case, and while not so showy as some watches, it isa 
really superior article, and hasno appearance of cheap- 
ness, but presents a remarkably neat and rich exterior. 
We will Present one of these Watches Free, and 
post-paid, to any one who will send us 26 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each; OR will send it, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 

No. 16.—Lady’s Gold Watch—Enam- 
eled.—Price $19.00,—This Watch is from the same Man- 
ufacturers as the Stem Winder, and the Movement is 
similar in every respect, with the exception that this one 
winds with a key. The Case is richly ornamented in 
Black Enamel on both sides, and tastefully engraved. 
The Dial has a Second Hand; the appearance of this 
Watch is very elegant, and it is rare that such a “ Beauty” 
can be found at so moderate a price. We will give one 
of these Watches, post-paid, for 25 subscriptions at $1.50 
each ; OR supply it, post-paid, for the price. 





No. {7—The Auburndale Chrono- 
graph Timer.—The only reliable Timer endorsed 
by Scientifical, Mechanical, and Sporting authority. It is 


entirely new, and it supplies a want that has long existed | 


for marking small divisions cf time with perfect ac- 
curacy. Wherever it is desirable to prove the precise 
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No. 15. —LapY's 1 FINE GOLD WATCH—NEW PATTERN. 
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passage of time to 14 of a second, it will perform the re- 
quired duty. The prices of the Auburndale Timer 
are such as to meet the moderate means of all. 
Timer, 4, plain, $15.00, given, post-paid, for 15 sub 
scribers, at $1.50 each; Timer, &, plain, $15.00, given, 
post-paid, for 15 subscribers, at $1.50 each; Timer, + 
split, $25.00, given, post-paid. for 25 subscribers, at 
$1.50 each; OR supplied for the price. 














No. {8.—Office-Clock and Inkstands. 
—Price $750.—This admirable combination of the ser- 
viceable and ornamental will make a very pleasing as 
well as useful souvenir. It includes a very handsome 
Clock, silver-plated, upheld by a gold-plated figure, 
either side of which is a cut-glass Inkwell, Pen-holder, 
On the dial are Indicators of the Day of the Week 
and of the Month.—It is a Stem-winder, and a gocd time- 
keeper; is 7!/. in. in hight, and 8 in. in width. 9 sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each will secure this elegant prize ; 
OR we will send one on receipt of $7.50, express to be 
paid by the receiver, 


on 


etc. 








” No. 19. The 

Florentine” 
Clock. — Price $22.00. — 
This Clock has a Plush-Cov- 
ered Case (will be furnished 
in Red, Blue, or Otd-Gold). 
Nickel and Gilt Ornaments, 
Has Black Dial; Rings the 
Hour and Half Hour by a 
Musical Gong; handsome 
Gilt Base, and surmounted 
with a Bronze Figure ofa 
Wounded Dog. Whoever 
secures 22 subscribers at 
$1.50 each will be amply re- 
warded by the presentation 
of this very handsome clock; 
OR we will supply it for the 
price. Receiver to pay ex- 
pressage, 


No. 20. — Peep- 
O’Day. — Price $2.70.— 
This nied Clock should be 
found in every household. 











It is Nickel-plated, has an 
Alarm Attachment, and on 
the dial is an Indicator of 
the Day of the Month. The 
clock is wound and set at 
the back, and runs 24 hours. 
For 3 subscribers at $1.50 
each, we will send this little 
clock, post-paid, as Pre- 
mium; OR we will supply 
it for the price. 





No. 2!.—The 
La Duchesse 
Clock. — Price $16. 
—The case is made of 
Marbleized Iron; the 
face of French Porce- 
lain, handsome Bronz- 
ed and Gilt Ornaments, 
and surmounted by 
Bronze Figure. The 
Clock is an eight-day 
striker. 19 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each are 








required to get this 
handsome clock; OR 


we will supply it for J 
the price. Receiver 
paying the freight in 
cither case, 


Real Gold and Silver Things. 


Some Useful Information. 








By electro-plating it is easy to spread a single gold dol- 
lar over other common metals, so as to completely cover 
with gold enongh articles to be worth several thousand 
«lars if they were solid gold, and so perfectly that an 
unskilled observer can sce no difference, because the 
outside és gold. Nor can he tell whether the gold coat- 
iug is thick enough to wear a week or a year or more, 
The same is true of Silver. So must persons of good 
taste, but limited means, prefer, for ornamental articles, 
to get a less number in solid gold or silver.—Articles 
composed largely of gold or silver are always 
valuable for sale, if circumstances require 
their disposal, or if they become antiquated 
or worn out, or are crushed by accident, be- 
cause dealers will always pay nearly coin 
rates for all the golé or silver they contain, 


* Coins—Carats,” «tc.—But pure Gold 
and Silver are very soft metals, and will endure 
little wear. Therefore circulating Coins, for 
example, are alloyed with harder metals. 


= Of copper and 1 grain of silver to 90 grains of 
y gold; and the Silver Coins consist of one part 
of copper to nine parts of silver, English 
coins are one part of copper to eleven of 
silver, and this alloy is called ‘ Sterling” Silver—& 
little higher grade than United States coins, and 4 trifle 
less durable.—Jewellers reckon the pureness of gold by 

‘CARATS,” the absolutely pure being 24-carats. It 
having 6 parts of silver or other alloy, it is 18 carats fine, 
and this grade is used for the best articles having much 
delicate wrought work, not subject to wear. The usual 
quality is 14-carats for most gold articles subject 1 
wear, This quality retains the gold color, and is not 
affected by single acids or by gases, (United States 
Gold Coins are 21!%/39-carat; the English, 22- carat )—The 
best silver articles are cither “Coin Silver” 
Sterling. 
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“These Watches and Clocks are very alee as well as 





5 good Time Keepers. 
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To meet the wants of Our Readers, especially those re- 
mote from thoroughly trustworthy dealers, we have arrang- 
ed to supply a few articles fully guaranteed to be as repre- 
sented, which may be desired for use, or for Presents, 
Wedding Gifts,etc.—The prices stated are low for articles 
of the kind, quality, and workmanehip, aud the patterns 
are recent and popular. 


22,.—Solid Silver Napkin Ring (of 
Sterling Silver, finer than U. S. coin); heavily and 
richly engraved. Size and pattern shown in engraving. 
A beautiful Present. We will supply this, post-paid, to 
any part of the U. S. for $3. OR we will supply it for 4 
subscriptions at $1.50 each. 


23.—Collar Button. — Price 
$2.50.—Solid 14-carat gold; and will 
be furnished in polished or Roman gold. 
Presented for 4 subscriptions, at $1.50 
each, or sent for $2.50. Sent post-paid. 





Exeellent Compasses, very useful and 
ornamental, worn on the 
Watch Chain. In fine 14- 
carat gold case, with orna- 
ments, and of the size shown 
in engraving. The compass, 
accurate and reliable, is set 
between strong crystals, and 
is seen from either side. A 
very desirable article for one’s 
own use, or as a choice Present 
to a frend. We supply this 
(post-paid to any part of the 
United States or Territories), for $5.75; OR we will 
Present it for 7 subscriptions at $1.50 each. 


24. 





25.—Gold Rings (for Misses).—Engraved Shank; 
14-carat solid goid; of sizes to suit. Send exact meas- 
urement desired. We supply these for $3.50 each, and 
deliver them /ree in any part of the United States or Ter- 
ritories; OR we will 
Present one, _ post- 
paid, for 5 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each. 


26.-—Gold Bing 
{for Misses), with en- 
graved Shank and Tur- 
quoise Stones; 14-carat, 
solid. Send size desired. No. 25. No. 26. 
We supply this, post-paid, as above, for $3; OR we Pre= 
sent it, post-paid, for 4 subscriptions at $1.50 each. 





27.—Seal Ring, 14-carat gold, with richly 
engraved Shank ; with Blood Stone (Onyx) of any color 
desired. Send exact measure of finger. We supply this, 
post-paid, as above, for $8.50; OR we Present one, 
sending it, post-paid, for 11 subscriptions at $1.50 each. 





Ath 

No. 27.—Seal Ring. No. 28.—Band Ring. 
28.— Band Ring; Richly engraved, as 
Partially shown in cut; 14-carat gold, solid. Send size 
desired. We supply this, post-paid, as above, for $43 
OR Present it, p. p., for 6 subscriptions at $1.50 each. 





29.—Gold Lace or Shawl Pin; Very 
tasteful, richly ornamented with bright raésed work on 
Roman gold surface. 14-carat gold, solid. We supply 
this, post-paid, as above, for $7.5. OR Present it, 
sending it, post-paid, for 9 subscriptions at $1.50 each. 











30.—Gold Sash Pin; Same kind, qual- 
ity, and workmanship as No. 29. We supply this for 
$3.00, and send it, post-paid, anywhere, as above; OR we 
Present it, post-paid, for 4 subscriptions at $1.50 each. 


No. 31.—Sash Pin.—Price $3.00.—Same quality 
and workmanship as No. 


729. Solid 14-carat gold. 
Presented for 4 sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each; 
OR we will supply one for the price. Sent post-paid. 


No. 32.-Desk Pen and Holder.—Price 
$2.25. Acase containing a ten-carat gold pen, and heavily 
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gold-plated holder, with ebony handle. A very neat, ser- 
viceable, and desirable article, trom the best maker. 
Sent. post-paid, for 4 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR 
we will supply it, post-paid, for the price. 


No. 33.—Gold Pen and Pencil Com- 
bined,.—Price $3.00. A most besutiful and practical 
Preminm. The case is heavily gold-plated, and contains a 








No. 4 Diamond pointed Gold Pen, warranted. § sub- 
scribers at $1.50 each, wil! secure, post-paid, this very 
useful and ornamental Premium. In sending for this 
pen, stafe whether it is desired to be stiff. medium, or 
limber. [We will forward one, post-paid, for the price]. 


No. 34.—Patent Magic Bell Head 
Pencil.—Price $1.50. A convenient, ornamental, and 
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popular Premium. The pencil is extended cr closed by 
pulling or pressing the head. Sent post-paid for 2 sub- 
scriptions at 1.50 each; OR sent on receipt of its price. 


No. 35.—Cold Pen. Telescopic Case. 
—Price $2.50. Thisisa very handsome Gold Plated Case, 
with a No. 4 Diamond Pointed PEN, and warranted. 
4 subscribers at $1.50 each, will secure this servicable 
article, post-paid. In sending for this pen, state whether 
you desire it to be stiff. medium, or limber. We will 
supply one, post-paid, on receipt of $2.50. 


USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL 
ARTICLES. 


Newest Styles, 


No. 36. ae La- 
dy’s Hand Bag. 
—Price $1.00.—Made 
of extra fine Alligator- 
skin. Latest pattern, 
with nickel plated 
trimmings. A new 
and stylish article; 
Very popular with N. 
Y. Ladies. Any pres- 
entsubscriber sending 
us 2 subscribers at 
$1.50 each, will secure 
this, post-paid; OR 
we will send it, post- 
paid, for the price. 


No. 37.—Lady’s Hand Bag.—Latest and 
fashionable pattern. Price $2.75. Extra large size. 
Made of genuine Alligator-skin, with extra pocket on the 
outside; nickel plated trimmings. One of the finest Pre- 
miums on our list. Presented, post-paid, for 3 sub- 
scribers at $1.50 each ; OR we will supply it, post-paid, 
for the price. 





No. 36. 


No. 38.—Ladies’ Pocket Book.-—Price 
$1.50. Plush. (Cardinal, Black, or Old Gold.) fancy 
clasp, fancy leather front, leather-lined, 2 inside Pockets. 
Given for 2 subscribers at $1.50 each; OR will be sup- 
plied for the price, post-paid, in either case. 





No. 39. — Lady's Folding Lap Board. 
— Price $1.75.—It is 

made of Black Wal- 
nut and Pine, securely 
fastened to cloth, and 
thus is flexible; can be 
folded up. Nicely fin- 
ished, and has a yard 
measure stamped upon 
it. 3 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each will secure 





this, post-paid; OR we will supply-one for $1.75, post- 
paid. Lower cut shows it rolled up. 


No. 40.—Shawl Strap.—Price 70 cents. 
Very useful, the latest improved style. Black Walnut 
Handles, and Nickel Plated Trimmings. Any present 





subscriber, sending us 1 new subscriber, and $1.50, 
will secure this, post-paid; OR we will send it, post- 
paid, for the price. 


No. 41.—CGent’s Morocco Bill Book— 
New Model.—Price $1.25. Size, 8 by 8% in., with flap, 
5 pockets, and separate compartment for silver, with 
clasp. A very useful article. Given for 2 subscribers at 
$1.50 each ; OR supplied for the price, post-paid. 





No. 42, 
No. 42.—Ladies’ Side Satchel.—Price 


$2.00. Seal leather, nickel clasp, leather-lined, Inside 
pocket, handle, and leather hook to attach to belt. Given 
for 3 subscribers at $1.50 each; OR supplied for the 
price, post-paid. 


No. 43.—Ladies’ Work-Box.—Price $1.50. 
—Ebonized, highly decorated Cover, Mirror in top, pa- 
per and velvet lined. Contains Scissors, Needle Case, 
Bodkin, and Thimble, with Lock and Key. Given for 2 
subscribers at $1.50 each; OR will be supplied for the 


price. Receiver to pay expressage in either case, New 
design. Makes a beautiful gift. 


No. 44.—Ladies’ Work-Box.—Price $8.00. 
—A very handsome and useful present for Wife, Mother, 
or Sister. Genuine Rosewood and Ebony, finely inlaid 
Cover, lined with quilted satin and velvet. Three com- 
partments, furnished with Mirror, Scissors, Bodkin, 
Thimble, Stiletto, and Needle Case, with Lock and Key, 
Given for 8 subscribers at $1.50 each; OR will be 
furnished for the price. Receiver to pay expressage in 
eithercase. A new and beautiful pattern, 


No. 45.—Black Wainut Writing Desk. 
—Price $2.25.—Gold and Black Enamel decoration, both 
in and outside. Lock and Key. Velvet lined. Five com- 
partments. Given for 3 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR 
sent for price. Receiver to pay expressage in ‘either 
case. New model and handsome present, 
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No. 46.—Spy Class or Pocket Tel- 
escope.—Price $3.75.—(12 lines.)—Made of fine brass 
tubing, corded, with sun or storm shade; readily car- 
ried in the pocket when closed. Best one of the kind 
made forthe money. Supplied, post-paid, for 5 subscrip- 
tions, at $1.50 each ; OR sent, post-paid, for the price. 
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You are sure of getting Genuine Cold Articles in the above Premiums. 
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PRICE, $3.00. 
The Holly Saw, 
Drill Points, and 


terns, given for 
scribers, at $1.50 each. 


the Million. 





Unsurpassed by any machine of its kind in beauty of finish, capa- 
city for working, and ease and simplicity of operation. 
Dimensions and Capacity. 

Hight of machine, 30 inches; width, 18 inches; diameter of Balance Wheel, 12 
inches ; weight, 7 pounds. Saw swings 20 inches in the clear; stroke, 13¢ inch. 
Lathe-bed Ways ground and polished. 

The favor with which this Saw has been received and proved in use by tens of 
thousands of boys and girls and men and women, warrants us in commending it in 
the highest terms. 

Some Points of Value: 

Saw Clamp, for firmly holding saw-blades for delicate work ; 

An Emery Wheel, a Tilting Table, Simplicity of setting np, 
Rapidity of running, ete. 

Ladies and children have operated it most successfully, and the most exqui- 
site work, in wood or shell, can readily be turned out from it by a practised hand. 
It will work in material from the thickness of tortoise shell up to boards 14-inch 
thick. Whole weight 80 lbs. No more useful or pleasing present could be given 
by a father or other friend, to an ingenious boy. The capacity for Bracket or 
Scroll Sawing is wel! nigh unlimited with this machine. We will give, with this 
machine, 2 Drill Points, 12 Saw Blades, 50 Patterns. 4 subscriptions at $1.50 
each will secure this Saw; OR we will suppiy it for the price. Receivcr in either 
case to pay freight or cxpressage, 








No. 47-~PRIZE HOLLY SCROLL SAW. 


with 12 
Griffin Patent Saw Blades, 2 

50 Pate 
four sub- 


The Scroll Saw for 
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No. 48.-Prize Demas Lathe and Scroll Saw, 
PRICE $8.00. 










scribers at $1.50 each, 









Dimensions and Capacity. 

Hight from floor to top of Lathe Bed, 27}4 inches; to Centres, 30 inches; to top of Saw 
Table, 82 inches. 

Length of Lathe Bed, 244% inches; it will turn a piece 16 inches long and 5 inches in 
diameter. 

Diameter of Balance Wheel, 14 inches; weight, 11 pounds. 

Stroke of Crank, 4 inches :,size of Lathe Spindle, 7/,,. 

Short Rest, 4 inches long; Long Rest, 12 inches long. 

Stroke of Scroll Saw, 134 inches ; it will cut 13g inch thick if necessary, but 1 inch prac- 
tically, and swing 20 inches in the clear. 

It has Tilting Table, which is ground and polished; the ways to Lathe Bed are also 
ground and polished—in fact, it is so finished that it will do just as fine work and just as 
satisfactory as any $50.00 Lathe and Saw. 

Chucks for holding Drills, etc., can be attached. Weight, 50 pounds. 

We know of nocombined Turning Lathe and Bracket Saw equal to this in value for 
amateurs’ use. All that is said in favor of the Holly Saw may be. said of this, with the very 
important additional facts that its extra weight gives it greater power for work, while it also 
can be used for the most delicate scroll sawing, and that the Lathe, which may be ran, if 
desired, at the same time with the saw, very greatly enlarges the field of operations. 

In the way of useful and ornamentai work, brackets, book-stands, all kinds of scroll 
work, and anything which requires such a Saw or Lathe for its manufacture, the list of 
articles to be produced is limited only by the ingenuity of the operator. Many a home 
has been made attractive by the fine ornamental work that has been done by the sons, 
and daughters too, withthese machines. It is very compactly built, having a polished Tilt- 
ing Table, an Emery Wheel and Drill, and Turning Tools. We will give, with each 
machine, 6 Turning Tools, 12 Saw Blades, 3 Drill Points, and 3) Patterns. Q subscriptions 
at $1.50 cach will secure this machine ; OR we will supply it for the price. 

Buzz Saw Attachment.—For 2 additional subscribers, that is, for 11 at $1.50 
each, we will add a Buzz Saw Attachment and one 84-inch Buzz Saw, which can be attached 
to the Demas Lathe and Saw; OR we will supply this attachment for $1.50 additional to 
price, that is, for $9.50. Receiver in either case to pay freight or expressage. 
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This Saw and Lathe, with the extras as 
named below, given for nine Sub. 





No. 49.—Butcher’s Knife and Steel. 


—Price $1.50.—The Knife is 8 iuches long, and is made 








for strength and durability. The 
Steel is 10 inches long, and is of 
the finest material. Will be sent, 
post-paid, for 3 subscribers at $1.50 cach; OR we will 


supply them for the price, post-paid. 








SUPERIOR CUTLERY. 


No. 50.— Table Knives and Forks.— 
Price $10.00.—One dozen each Kuives and Forks, me- 
dium size, made of the very best steel, with hard rubber 
handles. The Knives and Forks will be a very acceptable 
Holiday Present, and can be easily secured by any one. 
Will be Presented, post-paid, to any one who will 
send us 12 subscribers at $1.50 each; OR we will supply 
them for the price, post-paid. 


No. 51.— Bread Knife.—Price $1.00.—This 
very useful Knife is well made of the best steel, with the 
word “ Bread” engraved on the blade; is strong and 
durable. Will be given, post-paid, for 2 subscribers at 
$1.50 each; OR supplied for the price, post paid. 


No. 52.—French Cook’s Knife, Fork, 
and Steel.—Price $4.50 —This set is composed of a 








10-inch Knife, with celluloid Handle, and the Fork and 
Steel are made to match the Knife. The handles will not 
crack when placed in hot water. Given for 6 subscrib- 
ers at $1.50 each; OR will be supplied for the price. 
Receiver to pay expressage, which is small. 
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Scroll Saws Make the Boys Both Handy and Happy. 
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A $4-.---$100 Pocket Knife. 


53.—For Man or Boy, the most useful, convenient, 
and indispensable of all pocket articles—except a well 
filled money wallet—is a KNIFE. A one-bladed * jack- 
knife ’’ is infinitely superior to none; a large and small 
bladed one is much better; but perfection is attained in 
the knife here illustrated—and as it combines so much in 
so little weight (2 ounces), we named it the 66 Wrul-= 





tum-in-Parvo Pocket Knife,» The oneshown 
we have carried 15 years, and though the cutting blades 
are worn to almost nothing, making a two-bladed fellow 
necessary, the other parts are still in daily use. Its good 
Screw-driver (hidden by the open blade) is always at hand 
for moving inch screws and under, and larger ones if in 
soft wood. The Saw, with double rowed teeth, cuts off 
sticks and all sorts of things up to inch boards. The strong 
Hook hooks up @ great many things, from a stove-cover 
toa bucket of hot water, etc., etc.; it pries open a door 
and other fast things ; cleans outa horse’s hoof; pullson 
shoes, boots, ctc.; is like the end of an elephant’s trunk 
in several respects.—The Punch makes holes in wood, in 
harness, etc., and by turning its sharp corners it rims out 
or enlarges the hole made.—The Géimlet often comes in 
play.—The Cork-screw is indispensable in these days 
abounding in bottled “ patent medicines,”’—that is, to 
most people! The Tweezers and long TLointer (both 
nearly 2 inches long), concealed in the handle except the 
partly drawn out ends, are often useful, the tweezers for 
extracting slivers, stray hairs on the face, for picking 
up small objects, etc.—the Pointer for a long, pointed 
brad-awl, etc.—The back of the Hook makes a usefu! 
Hammer for tacks and other minor poundings.—The in- 
side of the Hook has a small Nut-cracker.—All the above, 
with ¢wo excellent d/ades, fold neatly and smoothly into 
& conveniently carried, 38-inch long, ivory handle 2- 
ounce Knife—a POCKET 
FULL OF TOOLS, al- 
ways at hand for instant 
use. Very often its use 
in a single emergency, 
when at work or travel- 
ling, is worth a great many times its original cost. 
The writer would not be without it for several times that 
cost.—We can mail one anywhere in the U. S. for $4. 
OR, we will present one for 5 subscriptions at $1.50 
each. Very inany of our present readers have already 
obtained one; all others may do so, without cost, for any 
one can find five persons who would be benelited by the 
Amer, Agriculturis’, and should be persuaded to obtainit. 





ENIFE CLOSED. 


Nos. 54 to 58.— Pocket Knives. — 
Price $1.00 to $2.00.—No. 54.—Made of the best steel, 
with neat and substantial Handle, and of ordinary pocket 
size, No. 55is a fine $1.00 Knife, containing 4 Blades, 
With Stag Handle. Either, post-paid, for 2 subscribers 
at 31.50 each. No. 56.—Price $1.00, is a large sized 
Knife, for Farmers or Boys, and contains 2 Blades, one 
large and one small one, with Stag Handle. Given for 2 





subscribers at $1.50 each, post-paid. No. 5%.—Price $2.00, 
is an elegant Pearl Handled Knife, with 4 Blades. A very 
desirable article, Given, post-paid, for 3 subscribers at 
$1.50 each. No. 58,— Price $2.00. Ladies’ Pearl 
Handled Knife, of size suitable for a lady. Contains 4 
Blades of best steel, and makes a very useful present. 
Will be sent, post-paid, for 3 subscriptions at $1.50 each. 
Any of the above Knives will be supplied, post-paid, for 
the price, 


No. 59.— Pair of Shears.—Price $1.00.— 
This premium will please the ladies. The Shears are 
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8 inches in length. They area superior article. Given 
for 2 subscribers at $1.50 cach, post-paid; OR will be 
supplied for the price. 


No. 60.—Button-Hole Scissors.—Price 
75 cents.—Have a screw gange, and are of the best ma- 
terial. We will Present them to any present sub- 
scriber sending us 1 new subscriber at $1.50; OR we 
will supply them for the price, Sent post-paid, 


No. 61. — 
Pruning 
Knife. — Price 
$1.—A very good 
Knife for the pur- 
pose. Will be 
sent, post-paid, for 
2 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each; OR 
supplied for the price, post-paid. 





Worth its Weight in Silver. 


For a small article, we have for years past found 
nothing better worth its trifling cost (except. perhaps, 
the ‘*Multum-in-parvo Knife,’’) than a set of steel tools 
packed inside of the handle which is used with each of 
them, There are screw-drivers, various brad-awls, gim- 
lets, punches, etc., etc., 20 of them, and cach one often 
comes into use in in-door and out-door work. It is ap- 
propriately called a Pocket Tool Holder, as ore 
can carry itin the pocket, if need be, and its use in fix- 
ing a harness alone, on the road, and in the field, has in 
single instances been worth its full cost. The tools are 
taken out as wanted by unscrewing the head, and insert- 
ing the one to be used in the smaller end, when a twist 





of the handle holds it firmly. This end vise will grasp 
tightly anything from an 8-inch mill-file to a cambric 
needle. Wecan send one, post-paid, to any part of the 
United States or Territories for $1; OR, we will Pre= 
sent one for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 cach. 


Time, Dimes, and Dollars Saved. 


63.—Farmers need not to be told ** Take care of the 
cents and the dollars will take care of themselves,” but 
many of them can learn ow to save pennies and dimes. 
For instance, not one in a hundred ever has or uses a 
simple Soldering Iron, yet many times a year two min- 
utes time would stop a leak in a milk pail, or wash 
boiler, or pan, or dipper, or,other tin vessel, saving time 
lost in sending such articles to the tinsmith, and waiting 
for the mending. In the course of a year the dimes paid 
out amount to dollars.—But any man, yes, and any wo- 
man too, can readily learn to apply Solder, and now 
there are neat sets of apparatus—a box or casket contain- 
ing a Soldering Iron (copper) a Scraper, a Bar of Solder, 
and a box of Soldering Salts, with printed directions for 
using them. Such an apparatus (the “ Gem Soldering 
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Casket’’) we can send anywhere in the United States, 
post-paid by mail, for $1.25; OR present it, post-paid, 
for 2 subscriptions, at $1.50 each.—It will be useful any- 
where, and particularly so in distant Territories, remote 
from tinsmiths. Every family ought to have such an ap- 
paratus, and the boys and the girls learn to use it as a part 
of their practical education. Extra Solder can always 
be got by mail, when needed, for a few cents expense. 





No. 64.—Hand-Drill.—Price 60c. An indis- 
pensable little instrument, w'thout which no tool chest 
is complete. The drill stock and six drill points are 





safely packed ina box, and given, post-paid,to any present 
subscriber sending 1 new subscription at $1.50; OR we 
will supply it, post-paid, for 60 cents. 
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USEFUL HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 


No. 65.—New Lemon Squeezer.—Price 
75 cts. (iucluding Cork-presser.) The best lemon-squeezer 
by far that we have ever seen is the ‘‘ DEAN,” recently 
brought out. Into a firm iron lever frame, standing on 
its own feet, is loosely set a strong thick glass with lip. 
This tumbler has a shoulder all round the inside, upon 
which stands an inverted hollow truncated cone, origin- 
ally of wood but now earthenware, pierced with numer 
ous holes through its top. Half a lemon (or lime, or 
orange) is turned upon this, and on depressing the lc- 
ver all the juice falls into the glass. From this it is 
poured out by the lip as wanted, without spilling. Be- 
tween the levers, at the right of the glass, is a good cork- 
presser or nut-cracker. The No. 2 size, 10-inch lever, 
half-pint glass, we can supply for % cents; OR one will 
be Presented to any subscriber sending a new sub- 
scription, at $1.50 a year—expressage to be paid by 
receiver. (Several might combine, and each one send- 





ing a $1.50 subscription can have one of these con- 
venient implements, all going in one parcel by express 
or freight, at little more cost than for carrying one.) 

No. 66.—Six (6) Folding Tabie-Mats. 
—Price $1.00.—Very con- 
venient and useful. Made 
of alternate strips of light 
and dark wood, oval- 
shaped, and polished, Sent 
post-paid for 2 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each ; OR, 
we will supply them for 
$1.00, post-paid. 


No. 67.—Bread-Mixer and Kneader. 
—Stanyan’s Patent.—Price $3.25.—A very simple and 
labor-saving article-—The pan is seamless, of the heavi- 
est tin, and all the other parts are iron. The bread 
block, which does the kneading, is polished and nickel 








' 
plated. It thoroughly mixes the dough, forcing the air 
through it, and stretching and rolling it into that elastic 
condition necessary to produce good bread. 5 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each will secure this popular and desirable 
premium ; OR we will supply it for the price. The re- 
ceiver to pay expressage in either case. 

No. 68.— White Mountain Potato 
Parer.—Price $1.00.— 
This machine pares po- 
tatoes of almost any size 
or shape, better and thin- 
ner than it can be done 
by hand. It likewise ex- 
tracts the eyes. 2 sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each 
will secure this; OR we will supply it for the price 
Receiver to pay freight or express. 


No. 69.—White Mountain i Cor- 
ing and Slicing Machine.—Price $1.00.— 
This machine quickly and economically pares, corey, 
and slices the apple, leaving it all ready for drying or 
evaporating. 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each will secure 
this; OR we will supply it for the price. Receiver 
to pay freight or express, which is small. 

No. 70.—Crumb-Tray and Brush.— 
Price $1. 
—A very 
popular 
Premium. 
The Tray 
and Brush are 
handsomely 
painted and or- 
namented. Both 
sent, post-paid, 
for 2 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 
each; ORwe will supply the two, post-paid, for $1.00. 
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All the above Premiums are most serviceable Articles. 
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No. 7!.—Revolving Crater.—Price $1.00. 
—Very couvenient for grating cocoanut, horseradish, 


squash, and other vegetables. Sent post-paid for 2 eub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each; OR mailed, post-paid, for the 
price. 


No. 72.—Hanging 
Lamp.-— Price $4.25, — This 
Lamp can be used for Hall, Library, 
Dining, or any-other room. It is 
called the ‘‘ Meriden,” is finished 
in N.ckel and Polished Brass, and 
has a ten-inch shade. A very pop- 
ular premium. 6 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each will secure the lamp; 
OR we will supply it for the price. 
Expressage to be paid by the re- 
ceiver. 


No. 73.—The Best Bed. 
—Whatever one’s occupation, very 
much of vigor, strength, and effi- 
ciency depends upon resting well 
at night, and the kind and quality 
of one’s bed has much to do with 
this. Sleeping on feathers is wisely 
discarded for obvious sanitary rea- 
sons, though most retain them for 
pillows. Good curled hair pillows 
are far better.—Of all contrivances 
for mattresses, the latest and best 
are mattresses of steel wires, ar- 
ranged with spring coils, all the 
. metal being well tinned so as 
never to rust. — We have been using those tmann- 
factured by the NationaL WIRE Mattress Co., 
and have found them most excellent.—They are ade 
of sizes to suit any bedstead, and arranged to be 
folded into small space for transportation. They are as 
elastic as the best curled hair mattress, cost not half so 
much; are dustlvss, require no picking over after long use, 
and are every way desirable. Such a bed is restful and 
refreshing; and allowing double interest on cost, the 
expense is less than a third of a cent per day (or night). 
We wish every one of our readers could sleep on sucha 
mattress.—We can supply one, of any size desired, 
shipped on the cars, for $10—OR we will Present 
one for 11 subscriptions to the American Agriculturést 
at $1.50 a year. Freight to be paid by the recipient. 











No. 74.—Universal Clothes Wringer. 
—Price $6.00. A very useful Household Implement; 
does not tear the clothes, and is so arranged that it will 
wring fine Laces, or the heaviest Bed Quilts, in quarter 
the time, and better than it can be done by hand. It is 





of the very best make, and has the springs and cogs 
which prevent the slipping of the rollers and consequent 
injury of fabrics produced by most kinds of Wringers. 
We wil! Present one ofthese fine Wringers to any one 
who will forward us 9 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR 
will send it forthe price. Receiver to pay freight. 


—— 
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No. 75.—Bed Room Toilet Set.—Price 
$6.00.—This Set is made of Porcelain, handsomely figured, 
and consists of eleven pieces. We will Present it 
Free to any one who will send us 8 subscriptions at $1.50 


each: OR we will supply it for the price. Receiver to 


‘ pay expressage in either case. 


No. 76.—Parlor Night 
Lamp.—Price $1.00.—This very hand- 
some little Lamp for night use, is vase- 
shaped, made of Bohemian glass, in 
either Pink or Blue, and is altogether a 
very useful and pretty article to have for 
hand use, We will furnish it, securely 
packed, for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; 
OR we will supply it for the price. Re- 
ceiver to pay expressaze in cither case. 

No. 77.—Dinner Set.—Price 
$30.00.—This Dinner Set consists of 179 
pieces, and is from the best White Stone 
Porcelain. A handsome new design, 
38 subscribers at $1.50 each will secure 
this Premium, all boxed and ready for 
shipment ; OR we will supply it for the 
price. The Receiver to pay cxpressage in cither case. 


No. 78.—Shaving Set.—Price $5.75. This 
very useful Premium consists of a pair of English Razors, 
ina neat box, one of Goldsmith’s Razor Strops, and a 
Camel’s Hair Shaving Brush. A very elegant present 


from a lady to a Father, Brother, or Gentleman friend. 
We will Present this Set, post-paid, to any one who 
will send us 7 subscribers at $1.50 each ; OR we will 
supply it, post-paid, for the price. 


The American Electro-Magnetic Battery. 
Price $3.00, post-paid. 

Many persons find relief in nervous affections from the 
use of that form of electricity. produced by what is known 
as 

THE ELECTRO-MAGNETIC BATTERY. 

In this a rapid succession of very minute shocks, the 
strength of which may be regu'ated at will, of what is 
known as an “induced current’ is produced. The great. 
objection to the remedial application of this form of elec- 
tricity, has heretofore been the cost of the apparatus. In 
the battery now offered, the essential parts are exceed- 
ingly simple, and nothing is expended on ornament. 
Here the Galvanic battery, an essential part in all forms 
of apparatus of this kind, as itis the motive power, isa 
model of simplicity. It consists of a small carbon cup, 
which holds the exciting fluid, within which is suspended 
a small cylinder of zinc. This does away with the glass 


No. 79. 


or porcelain cups commonly used, and avoids all danger 
ofbreakage. The battery is not excited by acids, but a little 
water being placed in the cup, a smal! quantity of the Bisul- 
phate of Mercury, a dry powder, is added, and the battery 
at once operates, The use of Bisulphate of Mercury obvi- 
ates all danger to clothing, carpets, etc., so apt to follow 
the use of acidsin inexperienced hands. The moment the 
Bisulphate of Mercury and water are placed in the carbon 
cup—and it requires but about a table-spoonful of water, 
and a smal] amount, the measure for which is furnished, 
of the Bisulphate, and the Zinc is put in place, the action 
of the Electro-Magnetic Machine commences, By the 
drawing out of a cylinder, the force of the shocks is in- 
creased, and they may be so light as to be merely no- 
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Write us for any desired information regarding Premium articles 





ticeable, or increased to astrength quite as great as one 
cares for. It is hardly possible that anything more sim. 
ple, and atthe same time effective, can bc ontriyeq in 
the way of an Electro-Magnetic Battery. visulphate of 
Mercury, when the supply furnished with the Battery is 
exhausted, may be had at the drug stores at a r. oderate 
price. One of these Batteries will be sent, Post-paid, to 
any one who will send us 5 subscribers at $1.50 each. 
OR we will send it, post-paid, for the price, . 


Always Good, Everywhere, 


$0.—There is hardly any greater convenience or 
better health saver than one or more India Rubber Blan- 
kets, as a water-proof cover to throw over one’s shoulders, 
over a woollen blanket on a horse standing in the rain, 
over one’s lap in riding in wet weather ; to put under 
young children at night; to cover anything exposed to 
storm, etc., etc. Wecan now supply good blankets of 
this kind, of usual size, and send them anywhere in 
the United States or Territories, post-paid, for $2; OR we 
Present and mail one for 3 subscriptions at $1.50 each, 


81.-—The ‘Mystic’ Carpet 
Sweeper.—Price $2.50.—The “MYSTIC” Carpet 
Sweeper, with its two elastic brushes of bristles, 
while not wearing the carpet like the stiff brush of a 
broom, perfectly gathers the dust, lint, loose fibres and 
threads, bits of paper, etc., and even nails. It sweeps 
10 inches wide, works both ways, pushed or pulled, de- 
posits the material in its own boxes, from which it is 


No. 


instantly dropped out when and where wanted by simply 
touching a spring. The person sweeping stands erect, 
not stooping, and works it with either hand. The han- 
dle is instantly removed by a spring, for setting aside in 
a small closet.—We can supply one of these ‘* Mystic 
Sweepers” for $2.50; OR we will Present one for 
5 subscriptions at $1.50 each—expressage to be paid 
by recipient. 


No. 82.—Parlor Lamp.—Price $6.00.—This 
elegant Premium, as 
shown in the engrav- 
ing, is a Majolica Vase, 
very handsomely dcc- 
orated and mounted, 
especially for Premi- 
um for the Amerécan 
Agriculturist, The 

3urner is of the latest 
style. This 
will makc a_ beautiful 
holiday gift. We will 
send this lamp securc- 
ly packed to any one 
who will forward us 8 
subscriptions at $1.50 
each: OR we will su 
ply it for the price. 
Receiver to pay ex- 
pressage in either case. 


improved 


No. 83.—China 

Tea Set. -- Price 

$13.00.--This handsome 

Tea Set is of French 

China, white, with gold 

The set con- 

sists of 56 pieces. All 

will be securely packed 

in a box for shipping. 

We will send this very 

substantial Premium 

for 18 subscriptions at 

$1.50 cach ; OR we will 

supply it for the price. 

Receiver to pay ex- 

pressage in either case, which is small. 
. 


bands. 





or anything not on the List. 
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Our Compound Microscope is unquestionably superior to all others manufactured here or in Europe. 
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A Wonderful Instrument. 


For Every Family and Every Individual. — 


Should also be in Every Public and Private 
School in the whole Country.—It Reveals a 
Beautiful and Wonderful Unseen World all 


around us.—To be obtained at One-fifth of | 


former prices.—The New American Agriculturtst 
COMPOUND MICROSCOPE.-—-A Remark- 
able Instrument, that will afford a World 
of Interest and Pleasure to Old and Young, 
besides being very Useful. 


In no other way that we can conceive of, can a small 
sum be so well invested to afford interest, pleasure, and 
instruction.—After years of effort and experiment, the 
Editors of the American 
Agriculturist succeeded in 
having Automatic Machin- 
ery take the place of slow 
and less. accurate hand- 
work in producing a very 
effective, convenient, and 
powerful Compound 
Microscope, %nd ata 
cost of only one-fifth to 





one-tenth the price charged 
Jor an equally effective and 





useful instrume it not many 


Fig.4. Microscope condensed 

in Walnut Case (BAxd4xs 

in:), Where it is firmly he 
for carrying or keeping. 


years ago, including the 
Camera Lucida. 
(This Camera enables a 
child even to sketch and preserve in large size the most 
minute objects—those unseen or scarcely observable by 
unaided eyes.)—This Microscope Magnifies small and 


Partial Description.—(A full De- 
scription, also Prof. Phinn’s “* Book on M 
the Microscope” go with each Instru- 
ment)—: A. Heavy jet-black rRon Foor. 
—B, Two iron PILLaRs, with trunions 
between, allowing the instrument to turn 
to any angle frum perpendicular to hor- 
» izontal.—D, Hard-rubber sTaGE, with 
\\ spring CLAMPs, which are easily adjusted 
to thick or thin plates, 
or quickly removed—E, 
Revolving DIAPHRAGM, 
with different sized ap- 
ertures to graduate a- 
mount of light admit- 
CONCAVE 
MIBEROR, throwing light 
through 
transparent objects, or 
turned above to throw 
upon 
ob- 
jects. — G, 
The sBopy, 
nickel - plat- 
ed, which is 
moved upor —> 
with Fig. 8.—CAMERA LUCIDA IN USE. 
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great delicacy of adjustment of focus, by the RACK and PINION, moved 


by the MILLED HEADS (one seen at H).—I, Two opsect 
GLASSES, used separately or together, according to power de- 
sired. These, the most important part of any Microscope, are 
of very superior quality.—L, is a nickel-plated 
DRAW-TUBE, 8% inches long, adding materially 
to the length of the body when higher magnify- 
ing power is desired.—KK (shown in section at 
the left, in fig. 2),is a very complete EYE-PIECE, 
with all the parts of the most costly Micro- 
scope, a8 FIELD glass, Qs DIAPHRAGM of 
black metal, P; EYE-GLass, @,—All parts of 
the eye-piece are mounted in frames and re- 
movable screws. — Fig. 3.— The Camera 
Lucida is a new and most valuable appliance 
for throwing the image of any object, magnified 
to any desired size, upon paper in a way to be 
easily sketched with a pencil by any person, 
or bya child, if old enough to trace lines and 
marks with a pencil. 





invisible objects from 600 to 10,000 
times, and reveals a beautiful, wonderful 
world of objects all around us, far more nu- 
merous than all we can see with the natural 
eyes.—For example, the fine dust on a Cater- 
pillar or Moth is shown as great feathers, 
2 to4 inches long, of exquisite design and 
construction ; and so of thousands of other 
things. It is very useful for Physicians, for 
investigating destructive and other farm 
insects, fungus, foul seeds, diseases, etc., and for all 
scientific investigations except a few of the more minute 
observations of specialists. It has the unqualified and 
high praise of Distinguished Scientists, who commend it 
to their students, and is yet so simple and easily man..ged 
with the plain instructions and Book accompanying it, 
that the common people can readily use it, and with 
GREAT PLEASURE and PROFIT. 

(N.B.—This Compound Microscope is no cheaply-made 
instrument, but is carefully and thoroughly constructed 
in all its parts, in the very best manner, by the best 
Optical Manufacturers in the country. 

84.—Though fully equal to Microscopes formerly sold 
for $30 to $50, or more, ~wéthout the Camera Lucida, this 
new instrument is supplied with the Camera Lucida at- 
tachment, all complete, to the public at $15, and to Sub- 
scribers to the American Agriculturist (for whom it was 
specially designed,) for $10.—Further, it is Presented 
to any one forwarding 10 subscriptions at the regular 
price of $1.50 each.—The instrument is packed in its 
own convenient Walnut Case (fig. 4), and this is put ina 
wooden box, and sent safely anywhere by express at 
small cost for carriage—to be paid by the recipient. 
Giasses, Specimens, etc., go with each instrument. 


N. B.—Any one desiring the above Microscope for imme- 
diate use, or as a present, can forward $10 and receive it, 
and deduct the $10 éf he should afterwards make up a Pre- 
mium Club for it, as above offered. 








No. 85.—Thermometer.—Handsome walnut 
frame ; 8 inches long. 


Standard manufacture. For 2 





subscriptions at $1.50 each we will present this, post- 
paid, OR we will supply it, post-paid, for $1.25. 









An Instructive Scientific Toy. 


Few farmers’ boys, or other boys, for that matter, 
understand how much of interest can be got out of 
a small Steel Magmet, here illustrated. It is 
of horse-shoe shape, of hard steel, with a soft iron Arma- 
ture, @, which it holds up when not in other use. The 
horse-s':oe part, if bent out straight and hung in its mid- 
dle, will turn the Nend to the north. Rub the blade end 
of a pocket knife on the S end, hang the knife by a 
thread and its end will point North, and the handle will 
point South. Rub the knife blade on 
the South arm of the magnet,and it will 
then point North. Rub two knife & 
blades on the same end of the magnet [33 
and they refuse to have anything to do |= 
with each other, unless forced to. 
Rub one blade on one arm of the 
magnet and the other blade on the 
other arm, and the two blades will 
cling together with loving affection.— 
Rub sewing needles or knitting needles 
on the magnet ends, and float them on 
water with a bit of wood; the end rub- 
bed on the S end will turn towards the 
North Star. The knife or any hard = 
steel rubbed on the magnet will pick No. 86. 
up needles, small nails, several small tacks, etc. There 
are many other curious experiments to be made with 
euch a magnet, and every Boy and Girl ought to have 
one.—We can send a very good 6-inch one (bar 13 inches 
long, weight 11 ounces), anywhere in the U. S., post- 
paid, for 60 cents; OR we will Present one to any 
boy or girl sending us a new subscriber at $1.50 a year. 

87.--A stronger 8-inch magnet (bar 18% inches long, 
weight 21 oz.) will be sent for $1.25,or for 2 subscriptions. 








Two Good Binoculars, or “‘ OPERA GLasseEs.”’ 
—These are magnifying glasses for seeing objects at 
considerable distances, as well as in public gatherings— 
with both eyes (Gin-ocular). They are adjustable by 
screw and movable eye-pieces to different eyes and vary- 
ing distances. They are enclosed in a Leather Case, for 
carrying in one’s pocket. No. 88 is in either Jet or 


8s. 
89. 





Gilt (gold-plated) Mountings, as preferred by recipient. 
Diameter of Object Lens, 15-lines (144% inch). This is of 
excellent make, and we will supply it, post-paid, for $6; 
OR Present it, post-paid, for 8 subscriptions at $1.50 
each.—No. 89 is very similar to the above, but larger, 
having 17-line (15/,, inch) Object Lens, and in the new 
Oxidized Mountings. This we supply, as above, for $7, 
or for 9 subscriptions at $1.50 each. 





Two Simple, Cheap, Very Useful Glasses. 


Some kind of a simple Magnifying Glass, of large 
diameter and low power, is a great convenience to 
every person. Before adopting ‘Spectacles permanently, 
or when they weary the eyes, or when they are too 

ih weak, a broad dens is very 
useful, one with a handle, 
(like fig. 90) to hold before 
90.—Reading Glass.) the eycs in reading, in ex- 
amining any small work or objects, adjusting it to the 
specific want by moving it nearer to or farther from the 
eyes or object looked at. This form may be kept on the 
table, mantel, or bureau, or even carried.—A more con- 
venient form for carrying in the pocket, or reticule, is 
the Magnifying Glass shown in fig. 91. This shuts into a 











(91.—Magnifying Glass —Engravings less than half size.) 


neat hard rubber case of its own, and is of smaller dia- 
meter and higher magnifying power than No. 90. Either 
of them is strong enough to examine the ordinary parts 
of a flower, common insects, etc., and either one can be 
used as a sun glass, to produce fire by concentrating the 
heat of the sun’s rays. We can send anywhere, post-paid 
by mail, No. 90 for $1.50 (diameter of lens 34 inches), or 
No. 91 for $1.20 (diameter 1% inches); OR we will Pre- 
sent either one, post-paid, for 2 subscriptions at $1.50. 
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USEFUL, DURABLE SILVER-PLATED 
WARE. 


The so-called plated ware sold generally is cheap ‘* pea- 
ter.” beat or cast into good form, and covered with the 
merest film of silver. Until proved by a little wear, few 
people can detect the frand.—BUT honest plated ware, 
with a heavy coat of genuine silver, put on good white 
metal, so as not to show when corners or small spots are 
worn off by hard usage, if in good style, és just as good 
Sor use, and looks as well, as solid silver ware that costs 
several times the price, and involves a constant fear of 
robbery, or Joss by fire, and in many States is subject to 
taxation.—To meet 
the wants of our 
Readers, and for 
Premiums, we have 
selected some arti- 
ticles named and 
described below, 
which we know to 
be good, double or 
quadruple plated on 
white metal, and 
of newest styles. 
Lower-priced  sim- 
ilar looking articles 
abound ; these are 
as good as can be 
made at the prices 
named, and will 
give general satis- 
faction in the fu- 
ture as well as pres- 
ent. They will ail 
be well packed, with- 
out charge for box- 
ing. Expressageor 
freight to be paid 
by recipient, except 
hose which can be 
sent by mail. 





No. 92. 


92.—Dinner Caster.—Price $6.00.—This very 
elegant Dinner Caster, is of that new and attractive style, 
with tall graceful bottles of cut glass, and lapidary stop- 
pers. The bottles are delicately engraved, and with 
double screw silver tops. It is mounted in quadruple 
plate, and handsomely chascd in butterflies and daisies. 
It is not only beautiful, but. designed for long service. 
Given for 6 subscribers at $1.50 each ; OR supplied for 
the price. Receiver to pay expressage. 


93.—Card Back.—Price $6.50.—This Card Rack 
is in the form of a book. Its Cover gilt-lined, and finely 
engraved. The leaves are of frosted silver. The outside 
is beautifully embossed, and a Gilt Parrot clings to the rod 








below. Itis quadruple plate, and is very useful as well 
as ornamental. ‘J subscribers at $150 each will secure 
this elegant Card Rack; OR we will supply it for the 
price. Receiver to pay expressage, 


No. 94.—Child’s Cup.—Price $3.50.—Triple 
plated on the outside, and . 

gilded inside ; will last ¢ 
for years, and makes an- 
elegant present for parents 
to give to a little son or 
daughter. 5 subscribers 
at $1.50 each, will secure 
one of these beautiful 
Cups for your own Child, 
or a namesake, or other 
favorite, post-paid; OR 
we will forward one. post- 
paid, on receipt of $3.50. & 
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95.-—Pickle Caster.—Price $2.75.—This charm- 
ingly engraved Pickle Jar is mounted very neatly in 
quadruple plate. The handle is a new and Stylish design. 
The Cover is beautifully engraved, and hase-band, and 
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side Ornaments are of choice workmanship. The tongs 
at its side are delicate and add much to its beauty. Will 
be Presented to any ove who sends us 8 subscribers 
at $1.50 cach ; OR supplied for the price. Expressage to 
be paid by the receiver. 


96.—T ray.—Price $44.—Very fine in every respect. 
It is 24 inches long, and wire strengthened, which gives 
it great strength forservice. It is quadruple plate and war- 
ranted to last many years. Given for 44 subscriptions 
at $1.50 cach; OR supplied for the price. Receiver to 
pay expressage. 


97.—Tea Set.—Price $42.—This clegant Tea Set 
comprises six pieces—Coffee Pot, Tea Pot, Hot-Water 
Pitcher, Sugar Bow], Creamer and Slop Bowl. The entire 
set is richly and delicately engraved, with medalions for 
monograms. The four large pieces have very richly em- 
bossed covers, and the knot to cover is a bouquet of 
flowers. The entire set ere on handsomely carved feet, 
ornamented with antique heads. Sugar Bowl and 
Creamer are gilt-lined. Given for 42 snbscribers at $1.50 
each; OR supplied for the price. Receiver to pay ex- 
pressage. 

98.—Patent Jewel Case,—Price $7.00.—This 
attractive Jewel 
Case is unique in- 
deed. By pressing 
back the handle,the 
Acorn opens as if 
by magic, showing 
the gold-lined Cov- 
er, and satin-lined 
Cup below. It isa 
jewel in itself, an 
acorn resting on an 
acorn leaf, inclined 
just enough to re- 
lieve itof stiffness, 
Itis quadruple 
plate, and some- 
thing very novel. 
Presented for 7 
subscribers at $1.50 
each; OR will be 
supplied for the 
price. Express 
charges to be paid 
by receiver. 

99. — Flower $4.00 each. 
This lovely hand-painted Vase is eight inches in 
hight, and decorated with birds, flowers, and charming 
grasses. Itis formed in delicate tints, pink, pale blue, 
pale green, and salmon, It is elegantly mounted with 
filagree side-ornaments and feet. Of quadruple plate, and 
warranted to last for years. Given for 4 subscribers at 
$1.50 each; OR sent for the price. Receiver to pay 
expressage. 

100.--Fea Set.—Price $56.—This Tea Sct is 
just out—something entirely new. Very artistical- 
ly engraved, and magnificent in every part. Its beauty 
not be described. Warranted quadruple plate. 
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Well-Made Silver-Plated Ware is Very 


AGRICULTURIST. 


Lasting. 





[OcToBER, 


Will be sent free to any one who will send 56 subscribers 
at $1.50 each; OR we will supply it for the price. Re. 
ceiver to pay expressage, 





TETE-A-TETE SET. 


101.—Tete-a-tete Set.—Price $19.00.—This very 
interesting and dainty Tea Set, consists of 4 pieces— 








‘ 


Tea Pot, Sugar Bowl, Coffee Pot, and 
Creamer. They are quadruple plate, finely chased. 


and the engraving will show you the very attractin 
shape. The finish is fine, and is very charming as a 


group. Given for 19 subscribers at $1.50 each; OR 
supplied for the price. Receiver to pay expressage in 
either case. 

No. 102.—Pair of Knife Rests.—Price 
%5c.—The person who carves at table will always find 
these little things convenient, being receptacles for the 









3 CR e, 
carving-knife when it is not in use. They are made of 
steel, and nickel-plated. Any present subscriber sending 
us 1 new subscription, at $1.50, will get these, mailed 
post-paid ; OR supplied for the price, post-paid. 
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103.—Tea Set.—Price $18.00.—This clegant Tea 
Set, consisting of Tea Pot, Creamer, and Sugar 
Bowl, is of quadruple plate, aud beautifully ornament- 





ed on either side, leaving a place for monogram. Bands 
of finely chased work encircle them, as you will sce in the 
engraving, and the handles are richly engraved. The 


Creamer is gilt-lined? and very unique in shape. This 
set is beautiful, useful, and durable. Given free to any 
one who will send 20 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR 





will be sent for the price. Expressage to be paid by 


receiver, 








104.—Spoon Houiaer.—Price $3.25.—This cn- | 
graved Rock Crystal Cup is mounted in a delicately 
frosted silver holder. The stylish handles, the filagree 
supports at its base, the carefully engraved vine leaves 
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which seem to fasten it to the band near its top, all com- 
bine in making ita very lovely article for the table or 
side-board. Given for 4 subscribers at $1.50 cach; OR 
sent for the price. Expressage to be paid by receiver. 





105.—Breakfast Caster.—Price $3.25.—This 
Breakfast Caster consists of three bottles, finely cut, and 
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engraved. Is of quadruple plate, and embossed in avery 
lovely style. Given for 4 subscribers at $1.50 each ; OR 
supplied for the price. Receiver to pay expressage in 
either case. 





No. 106.—Child’s Knife, Fork, and 


Spoon.-— Price $3.00.— One of the most popular 
presents has been this very handsome Silver Plated Set, 
on white metal base, medallion pattern. The articles are 
inclosed in a morocco case. satin-lined. We send the 
set, including case, post-paid, for 4 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each; OR on receipt of price. 


{O07.—Flower Vase No. 3.—Price $5.00.—This 
elegant vase is formed in all the charming tints of 
pale pink, blue, green, and acru, and very beautifully 
decorated. The lovely designs of birds, flowers, etc., 
are all done by hand. It is eleven inches in hight, 


the filagree ornaments at the side reaching nearly to the 
top. It is:quadruple plate, with a heavily embossed 
wreath at the base. Itis really a thing of beauty. Given 
for & subscribers at $1.50 each; OR supplied for the 
price. Receiver to pay expressage. 


108.—Spoon Holder.—Price $6.75.—This love- 
ly article is very richly engraved, quadruple plate, gilt- 
lined, and ornamented with richly embossed feet and 
handles. It is valuable and useful. The engraving will 





show you its unique form. Sent for 7% subscriptions at 
$1.50 each; OR supplied for the price. Expressage to 
be paid by the receiver, 
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109.—Call Bell.—Price $1.2%5.—Call Bell of fine 
quadruple plate, with black metal Base—all very attrac- 





tive and complete. Will-be given for 2 subscribers at 
$1.50 each, postpaid; OR sent for the price. 


{(10.-Batter Dish.—Price $7.00.—This pretty 
Butter Dish is rich in all its parts. A graceful stork 
stands upon its top, forming the handle of Cover. An- 
tique heads ornament the feet and side handles. Grace- 
ful supports are upon one side for butter knife. It has 





an ice drain inside complete, and is indeed a very de- 
sirable article. It is of quadruple plate, and intended 
for durability. Given for 7 subscribers at $1.5@ each ; 
OR will be sent for the price. Receiver to pay cex- 
pressage. 


111.—Card Receiver.—Price $7.00.—This finely 
ornamented Card Receiver is gilt-lined and beautifully 
surrounded with fine open filagree. Poised above it sits 
a Gilt Parrot in its ring. The article is of quadruple 





plate, and extremely artistic and new in design. Sent 
for '7 subscribers at $1.50 each; OR supplied for the 
price. Receiver to pay expressage, 
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Our Silver-plated Ware is all of the latest Designs and Patterns. 
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112.—Sugar Tongs.—Price $2.00. — Beautiful 
and useful. Made Crown Pattern, Extra Pilate. Sent for 


3 subscribers at $1.50 each; OR supplied, post-paid, for 
the price. 





1 13.--Sugar Shell—Mustard Spoon—Salt 
Spoon.—Price $2.00.—Like the Sugar Tongs, these 
tasteful articles are Double-Plated, Crown Pattern. For 
3 subscribers at $1.50 cach, we will send all three post- 
paid; OR send them, post-paid, for $2.00. A very popular 
Premium. 


{(14.—Butter Dish.—Price $9.50.—This Magic 
Butter Dish opens by a light pressure on the handle, re- 
vealing a beautifally engraved gilt-lining. The Ice 
Drainer is of Crystal, and the outside engraving is artistic 
indeed, giving a beautiful series of figuresin pursuit of 





buttercups and daisies. A very appropriate design. It is 
quadruple plate, and has a finely finished rest for the 
Butter Knife. Given for 9 subscribers at $1.50 each ; OR 
sent forthe price. Expressage to be paid by the receiver. 


No.1! 15.—Nut Picks and Cracker.—Price 
$2.25.—One-half dozen Nut P.cks and a Nut Cracker, ina 
handsome case. They are made of steel throughout, 





chased with handsome designs, and heavily nickel- 
plated. They are substantial, and will last long in use, 
For 4 subscriptions at $1.50 each, we will Present, 
post-paid, this set and case; OR we will supply them, 
post-paid, forthe price. A popular Premium last year. 








> = 


No. 116, —Silver-Plated Knives and 
Forks.—Price $12.00.—This set is composed of 12 
Knives and 12 Forks, all heavily p!ated on the best steel, 
and are a very superior article. Any one can obtain 
them hy forwarding us 12 subscribers at $1.50 each ; OR 
we will supply them for the price, Sent post-paid. 





Knife. — Price $1.25. — Very 
handsome, heavily Triple-piated on white metal. Crown 


{17.—Butter 
Pattern, and designed for long service. We send it, 
post-paid, for 2 subscribers at $1.50 each; OR supply it 
for the price. 


SPOONS AND FORKS, which in form and ap- 
pearance would not be distinguished from fine Coin 
Silver Articles.—All heavily plated on the best White 
Metal and very durable for wear. They will be supplied, 
post-paid, for the price, OR Presented as stated be- 
low; 10 cents extra if to be sent in ‘* Registered Ma'!.” 
—Initials or names neatly engraved on them if desired, 
for 4 cents for each letter for initials, or 3 cents per- 
letter if full surname is put on. 


Style of Premium Spoons. 





Sent, post- 


—Sent for 9 subscriptions at $1.50 each. 
paid, in either case. 


Dozen Table-Spoons.--Price 
Sent, 


1 19.—One 
$14.50.—Sent for 16 subscriptions at $1.50 cach. 
post-paid, in either case. 


Dozen Table-Forks.— Price 


Sent, 


120,.—One 
$14.50.—Sent for 16 subscriptions at $1.50 each. 


post-paid, in either case. 





121, (22.—Two Napkin Rings.—No. 121, 
handsomely chas- sE 

ed and supported 
by stand and two 
pretty doves. Sup- 
plied and sent, 
post-paid, for $1; 
OR Presented 
for 2  subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 
each.—No., 122, of 
handsome design, 
(see engraving) ; 
supplied, post- 
paid, for 80 cents: 
OR Presented 
for 1 new subscription at $1.50; or for a renewed sub- 
scription at $1.50, and 10 cents for postage, etc. 





and Nut Pick. 
—Price $1.50.— 
In one handsome 
handle are com- 
bined two useful 
articles, both 
opening tospring 
buck. It is a 
very popular Pre- 
mium. Blade 
finely chased. Handle, Crown Pattern. Heavily Plated. 
This fine Premium we will present, post-paid, for 2 sub- 
cribers at $1.50 each; OR supply it, post-paid, for $1.50. 


123.—Fruit Knife 








! 
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Splendid Premium for ONE 
NEW Subscriber. 


No. 124.—Cold-Mount- 7 jj 
ed Business Pencil.-Price j) | 
60 cents.——A new thing, and one 





of the neatest and most convenient 
in the shape of a Business Pencil, § 
4,000 have been sell- 
ing weekly. The Pencil has a fine 
Gold Plate Mounting; first quality 
Hard-Rubber Slide ; 


stron 


ever mace. 


is simple and 
g in construction; has no 
springs nor complicated mechan, 3 
ical movement, and, being only 34 
in. long when closed, can be safely x 
carried in the vest pocket. Every 
pencil is warranted. 

Leads of different sizes can be 
used; but the large black lead, or 
copying leads are preferable, andcan } 
be found in all stationery stores. In 
putting in a new lead, the point 
must be unscrewed, the lead slip- 
ped into the slotted tube, the length 
of projection of the lead desired 
gauged by holding the finger on the 
point while the pencil is held up- 
rig .{, and the point then turned 
until it presses the lead sufficiently to nold 
it. The thread inside the slotted tube re- 
moves the danger found in pencils with 
* claw ” points, of biting off the lead. 1 new 
subscriber at $1.50 will secure it; OR it will 
be sent, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


The engravings show the Pencil as open 





and closed. 


No. 125.—Craphoscope.—Price $5.00.— 
This Instrument is especially adapted for the center table 
in any Household, it is in itself an ornament, and also an 
aid in instruction. By its use, pictures of any kind and 
sizes may be magnified, or reduced in size, as the observer 
may fancy, it is so simple in construction, that a child 
may adjust the eye-pieces, and it is impossible to get it 
out of order. When not in use, it can be felded up and 
put away in a neat box, which accompanies each instru- 
One of these Graphoscopes complete, will be sent 





ment. 


Sree, toany one who will send us 6 subscribers at $1.50 
each; OR will be supplied for the price, post paid, in 
either case. 


No. 126.—Caskell’s Compendium.— 
Price $1.00.—By means of this Compendium, one can ac- 
quire a beautiful hand writing without a teacher, on the 
self-teaching system. It embraces a full series of copy 
slips, book of instructions for ornamental flourishing, 
drawing, and ladies’ penmanship, etc., etc. A large 
number were sent as premiums last year, and gave gen- 
eral satisfaction. We present this for 2 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each, OR send it on receipt of the price. 
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All our Premiums are shipped with great care. 
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127.--The Satchel Box of Paints,—Price 
$2.00.—This new and handy box contains a complete set 
of materials necessary to an artist—12 fine crayons (all 
colors), 6 black crayons, 15 large cakes of imported water 
colors, 4 paint saucers, brushes, pallette, crayon holder, 
ruler, easel, pencil, crayon stump, triangle, etc., put upin 
a folding polished wooden box, size, 6 by 8. 3 sub-crip- 
tions at $1.50 each, will secure this post-paid; OR we will 
send it for the price. 


128.—** 542° Box of Water Colors,— 
Price $1.25.—This box of superior paints is furnished 
with 16 darge cakes of the best imported colors, 2 camel's 
hair brushes, paint saucers, copies for painting, etc., all 
neatly encased in a polished wooden box, size 6 by 8. 2 
subscriptions at $1.50 cach, will secure this; OR we will 
sendit, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 










THE 
MURILLO" 
MOIST COLOR BOX 





129,.—The ** Murillo” Moist Color Box. 
—Price $1.25.—Containing sixteen pans of superior 
moist colors, and tubes of Chinese white and Sepia, and 
four brushes. Full directions for using accompany 
each box. Size, 4 by 8, with folding cover. Can easily 
be carried in the pocket. 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each. 
will secure this; OR we will send it, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 


{30.—Box Gold and Silver Paint.—_= rice 
$1.00.—Containing material for decorating any article in 
either gold or silver. Complete directions with each box. 
A very handy article for gilding picture-frames, placques, 
etc. 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each, will secure this, post- 
paid; OR we will send it, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


No. 131.—Box of Oil Colors.—Price $5.00. 
This box of extra fine colors includes everytliing neces- 
sary for painting in oil, viz: Brushes, Palette, full set of 
Colors, Varnishes, Stump, Palette-knife, Saucers, all 
put up in a japanned metal box, ready for use. Makes a 
most appropriate present to any lady. % subscribers at 
$1.50 each, will secure this; OR we will supply it for 
the price. Receiver to pay expressage. 


No. 132.—Color Box.—Price %5 cents.—Fine 
inlaid wood box, with Luck and Key. Chromo on inside 


of cover. Contains 20 cakes of Paint, Brush, and two 
Cups. Asuperior box for beginners. Post-paid to any 


present subscriber sending us 1 new subscription at 
$1.50 ; OR supplied for the price. 





No. 133.—CGera Painting.—(E"tircly New.) 
A New—Beautiful Art.—Price $1.00.—Cera Painting is 
a name givena simple method of Coloring ; the paints are 
made of the finest French colors. Instead of being pre- 
pared to use with the brush as with oil and water colors, 
they are combined with a resinous 
product by a chemical process, and 
are elegantly encased in pencil 
form, for convenience in applica- 
tion. They are permanent colors, 
do not fade or discolor, and are 
prepared to supply a means of sim- 
ple and rapid coloring in flat tints, 
now so popular, A set of colors, 
with full set of transfer materials, 
by which all pictures drawn are 

















preserved for future use, also six 
original designs in figures for 
coloring, Fuil printed instruc- “TRADE MARK» 
tions, which will eaable any one to 1892 

use them, are sent, post-paid, to any one who will collect 
and forward to us 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR 
will be supplied, post-paid, for the price. 


No. 134.—Canvas 
Portfolio.—Latest Pat- 
tern. Price $2.00. This gen- 
teel and useful Premium is 
made of canvas, size, 44s by 
7; bound with Russia leath- 
er, beautifully hand painted 
on Cover, with satin cor- 
ners, having spaces inside 
for envelopes, paper,stamps, 
etc. Presented, post- 
paid, for 3 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each; OR we will 
supply it, post-paid, for the 
price. 

No. 135.—Glass Paper Weight.—Seme- 
thing entirely new.— Price $1.50.—Made from ground 
glass, representing an egg on an ornamental slab. Hand- 
somely hand-painted. An exquisite Holiday Gift for 
either a lady or gentleman. Presented for 2 sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each; OR we will send it, post-paid, 
for the price. 














No. 
$1.00.— An entirely new idea in the line, made from col- 
ored horn, 9 inches long, with handle made from squirrel 


136.—Horn Paper Cutter.—Pr'ce 


skin. A neat birthday or holiday gift. 2 subscribers at 
$1.50 each will secure this, post-paid; OR we will send 
it, post-paid, for the price. 


No. 137.—Smoked Pearl Card Case.— 
Price $2.00.—Size, 4 by 234. Very handsome present for 
a lady friend, and a really beautiful as well as useful arti- 
cle. Given for 3 subscribers at $1.50 each, post-paid ; 
OR mailed for the price. : 


No. 138. -- Photograph Album. -- Price 
$2.75.—Size, 83¢ by 103¢ inches. Leatherette, embossed 
Cover, roses and buds in colors, with gold stem and silver 
leaves, Will hold 99 Pictures, card and cabinet size. 
Given for 3 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR supplied 
for the price. Receiver to pay express charges in either 
case. New and unique pattern. 


No. {39.--Stereoscope and 6 Views. 
—Price $2.50.—A fine Stereoscope and six popular home 





. 

and foreign views, including Brooklyn Bridge, Elevated 
Rail Road, Public Buildings and Thoroughfares, This 
Stereoscope is of the best quality, with Hood of satin 
wood and black walnut frame, with excellent glasses. 
We will send one for 3 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR 
supply it for the price. Expressage in either case to be 
paid by the receiver. 

(40,—Box of Stationery.—Price $1.00.—This 
new and handsome papctrie contains 24 sheets of the best 
cream laid octavo note and 24 envelopes to match, all 
elegantly stamped in four different colors of bronze, put 
up in a new patent folding box. 2 subscriptions at $1.50 
each,will secure this, post-paid; OR we will send it, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 











Cover, floral border, and eight kinds of different colored 
plumage. Tinted paper. Seven beautiful, highly-colored 
full-page Lithographs, the Golden Butterfly, and many 
other species, with flowers and foliage. The newest and 
prettiest Album to be found. Sent, post-paid, to any one 
forwarding us 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR sup- 
plied for the price. 


No. 142.—Nickel Plated Calendar.— 
Something entirely new. Price — 
$2.00.—This elegant and useful 
Premium stands 5 in. high, 
handsomely nickel plated, tells 
day, week, month, and year; 
good for any number of years, 
Makes appropriate Holiday 
Gift for parents, brothers, or 
sisters. Presented for 3 
subscriptions at $1.50 each; 
OR supplied, post-paid, for the 
price. 


No. 143.—-Portable 
Pocket Inkstand. — Price 
$1.25. — Closing Pocket Inkstand. 
The Glass Ink-holder is cased in 
brass, and this covered with Rus- 
sia leather. Double spring top. 
Sent, post-paid, for 2 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each; OR mailed, post-paid, 
by us for the price. 








No. 144.—Lady’s Pocket Book.—Price 
$1.00.—This elegant little 
book is lined with soft 
Red Leather. The center 
opens inside, and is de- 
signed for specie, bills, or 
dress samples. The Han- 
dle is Nickel-plated, and 
firmly fastened, making a 
beautiful Portmonnaie for 
any Lady. Presented 
to any one fur 2 new sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each; 
OR sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of the price. 








No. 145.—Lady’s Portmonnaie. — 
Price $1.00. Alligator a 
skin; handsomely  fin- Ft) 
ished; four compart- 


ments ; with large center 
for coins, ete., nickel- 
plated clasp, handle, ete. 
we cannot recommend 
this Premium too highly. 
Presented, post-paid, 
to any one, for 2 new sub- 
scribers at $1.50 each ; OR we will supply it for the price, 
post-paid. 





No. 146.—Lunch Basket.—Price 50 cents. 
—Made from plaited Straw, with Double Leather Straps 
and Handle. The neatest little Lunch Basket out. 
Presented, post-paid, to any present subscriber who will 
forward 1 new subscription at $1.50; OR sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price, 50 cents. 


No. 147.—Shopping bad School-Bag.— 


rice 50 cents.—This is a 
New and Handsome Bag, 
made from braided Straw, 
with Leather Trimmings, 
Straps and Handle ; use- 
ful to Ladies while Shop- 
ping, or can be used by 
the Children as a School- 
1 Bag. Presented, post- 
paid, to any present sub- 
scriber who will forward 
1 new subscription at 
$1.50; OR we will supply 
it for the price, post-paid: 
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Cultivate a taste for Art among your children. 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. USEFUL 
AND ENTERTAINING TOYS 
AND GAMES. 


No. (48.—Guitar.—Price $6.00.—This special 
instrument has been selected by us as a Premium for 
those who are musically inclined, and those who wish to 
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learn, also for advanced players, We will furnish this 
handsome instrument for 8 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; 
OR supply it for the price. Receiver to pay expressage 
in either case, which is small. 


No. 149.-Concertina. 
—Price $3.50.—This new design 
Musical Instrument is one of the 
finest we have ever offered, and 
is well worth the small amount 
of time it will take to make upa 
club to secure it. We will Pree 
sent it post-paid for 4 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each; OR will 
supply it, post-paid, for the price. 





150.—German Harmonica.—Price 
Manufactured of black wood, polished, nickel 


No. 
$1.50. 





plated; 48 notes and tremolo.—2 subscriptions at $1.50 
each will procure this, post-paid; OR we will supply it, 
post-paid, for the price. 


No. 151.—Accordeon.—Price $5.00. Superior 
and beautiful popular instrument, containing double 
bellows, with two sets of excellent reeds, key cover, and 





heving the corncrs well protected with metal rings. Sent 
for '7 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; OR we will supply it 
for the price. Receiver in either case to pay expressage. 


No. 152.—The Travers Patent Ham- 
mocks.—Price $1.50, and $3.00.—These justly cele- 
brated Hammocks are made of the Best Twine and are very 
durable. We will give one of the $1.50 hammocks, post- 
paid, to any one who will send us 2 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each, cr one, price $3.00, for 4 subscribers 
at $1.50 each; OR we will supply either of the above, 
post-paid, for the price. 
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A Telegraph Apparatus tor Everybody. 
What Five Boys Do. 

Five Boys or Young Men (12 to 19 years old), living 
within a mile or so of each other in a rural city, have a 
wire running around to each one’s home. This is sup- 
ported by brackets on trees and buildings, with a few 
poles where needed. Each has an instrument in his own 
room connected with the wire, and one compound bat- 
tery in the cellar of the leader of the c’'ub supplies the 
electricity for all, These five lads (there might betwenty 
or more, including any number of Misses, using the same 
wire) converse with one another by telegraph whenever 
they choose, day or evening, thus having a pleasant en- 
tertainment, and at the same time becoming expert in 
telegraphy—a knowledge of which is daily growing in 
importance. The telegraphic language is easily learned, 
especially by the young, and it would be well for most 
young people to practically understand it. Shops, man- 
ufactories, business places, residences, distant buildings, 
etc., are easily and cheaply connected, at a great saving 
of time and leg weariness, One wire with an instrument 
at each end, and at as many intermediate points as de- 
sired, and one battery on the line, are the essentials. 

153.—We have arranged to supply a very complete 


AGRICULTFURIST. 











outfit for two stations, consisting of Two Sets of | 


Instruments, including Batteries and Chemicals, 
with the 20-ohm fine wire helix for working up to 15 
miles when desired. Our set includes f2ro extra Batteries 
(enough to work }¥y to 3f mile); séz Glass Insulators on 
Brackets to nail upon trees, buildings, or poles for carry- 
ing the wire; ¢vo Manuals giving full directions for 
putting up the apparatus and learning and using.—The 
wire needed can be obtained anywhere. Extra Ivstru- 
ments and Manuals for additional stations and persons.and 
extra Batteries for greater distance than 3 mile, cau be 
supplied at half the cost of the first double set.—The 
double set (for two persons), that is, 2 superior Instru- 
ments, 4 Batteries, 6 Insulators and 2 Mannals, we will 
eupply for $12; OR Present them for 15 subscriptions 
at $1.59 each—Boxed free; receiver to pay expressage. 

No. 154.— Daisy Printing Press.:-Price 
$2.00.—One of the very 
best Presses made, a very 
popular Premium; it is 
manufactured of Malleable 
Iron, Japanned in black, 
and ornamented, and con- 
tains the necessary out- 
fit, with full directions for 
Amateurs. Just the Press 
forthe Boys. Given for 3 
subscribers at $1.50 each; 
OR sent for the price. Receiver to pay expressage in 
cither case. 

No. 155.—The Silent Teacher.—Price 
$1.00.—A Boy or Girl can sit quietly but with great de- 
light and interest while this Sectional Map of the United 
States is put together. Packed ina box. Presented 
for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR supplied for the 
price named, post-paid. 

No. {56.—Student’s Companion.—Price 
$1.00.—For School Children. Contains Ink Bottle, 
Sponge, Pencil, Rubber, Knife, Slate and Lead Pencil, all 
inclosed in a nice case, with Lock and Ke¥. Present= 
ed for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR supplied for 
the price. Sent post-paid. 





No. 157 .—Novelty 
Lantern. — Price $1.00. 
A firmly made, handsomely 
finished, portable lantern. 
Constructed so as to produce 
a very bright light. Sent, 
post-paid, for 2 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each; OR we will 
supply it for the price. 
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The Telegraph Apparatus is a most popular and entertaining Premium. 
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This cut shcws only one each of the two Instruments and four Batteries supplied, as named below, 








No. 158.—Eclipse Steam Engine.— 
Price $1.00.—It is of sufficient power to run mode} or toy 
machinery. Boiler of Brass, with Lamp, and two speeds 
to belt pulley. Hight, 41s inches. Presented for 2 
subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR supplied for the price. 
Sent post-paid. 


No. 159.—Bonanza Printing Press.— 
Price $3.(0.—For business or pleasure, old or young, 
Made of Malleable Iron, japanned in black, orna- 















mented with red and 
gold stripes. The outfit 


consists of Press, one Com- 
posing Pallet, cone two- 
inch Composition Roller, 


one box Wade’s Ink, 
one set Spacing Reg- 


lets, one Pack White Bris- 

tol Cards, and a full 2A 3a 
4 font of Fancy Card Type, 
neluding Spaces and 
Quads, which will print a 
name or one line of type. 
The whole packed in a wooden box, with sliding cover, 
with full directions, How to Print and Set Type. With 
this Printing Press you can print your own Cards, Labels, 
ete. 4 subscriptions at $1.50 each will secure this; OR 
we will supply it for $3. Expressage to be paid by 
recipient. 


No. 160.— Field Class. —Price $16.— The 
Object Lens of this Glass is 26 lines, and will magnify 
objects clearly at long distances. It is Mounted in Jet, 
inclosed in Leather Case. It is the best we have seen 
for this price. 21 subscribers at $1.50 each secures this; 
OR we will supply it for the price. Mailed, post-paid. 





No. {61.—Horizontal Engine. — Price 
$2.59.—This little Engine has a Brass Boiler and Safety 
Valve, Brass Pipe connecting Boiler with Steam Chest, 
one-inch stroke, cross-head running on steel ways. 
Length 6 inches; hight, 4% inches, All packed in a 
box, with Lamp, Funnel, etc.—Presented for 4 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each; OR supplied for the price. Sent 
post-paid. 
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No. 1|62.—Three Premiums in One.— 
Price 75 cents.—Just 
the things for School 
Boys or School Girls, 
1st. Black Slate, cov- 
ered frame.--2d. Schol- 
ar’s Companion, a Tin 
Box, containing Pen- 
Holder, Lead Pencil, 
4} Slate Pencil, and Rub- 
ber, Sponge, and 
¥ Chalk Crayon. — 3d. 
Hemp-Knitted School 
Bag, strong and dura- 
ble; length, 14 inch- 
es; depth, 11 inches. 
1 new subscription at 
$1.50, if sent by a 
subscriber himself, 
will secure all these ; 
OR we will supply the three for the price, post-paid. 
This was a popular Premium last year, and is conse- 
quently again offered for 1883. 





No. 163.—Magic Lantern for Boys.— 
Price $1.50.—All ready for use. Lamp, Lenses, and 1 
dozen Views. A splendid Toy for winter evenings, af- 
fording no end of amusement. Given for 2 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each ; OR supplicd for the price, post-paid. 


164.—Vignette Authors.—Price 60 
cents. , These Cards 
are finely ornamented, 
and each one of the 
72 bears a handsomely 
engraved portrait of 
an author, his name, 
and three of his 
works. Given to any 
present subscriber 
sending us 1 new sub- 
scriber at $1.50; OR 
we will supply it for 
the price, post-paid, 


No. {65.-- Parlor Roller Skates.—Price 
$2.009.—With Black Leather Trimming, broad Toe and 
Iivel Straps, adjustable Instep Strap, Patent Buckle, and 
made of Polished Beech Wood. 4 subscriptions at $1.50 
each will secure these; OR we will supply them for the 
price. Sent by mail, post-paid, in either case, Send size 
of shoe worn, 








No. 166.—The Creat East River Sus- 
pension Bridge.—Price $1.75. A New and Inter- 
esting 'l'oy, it is easily set up, the box forming the base of 
the Bridge, the cover and the top of the box being soar- 
ranged that they form the base of the approaches. It is 
& Model of the Bridge between New York City and 
Brooklyn. 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each, will obtain 
this article, post-paid: OR we supply it, post-paid, for the 
price. 





No. 167.—Three Premiums in One.— 
Price 75 cts.—Useful and attractive.—1st, Ornamental Tin 
Lunch Box, length 7 inches, width 4 inches, devth 24 
inches.—2d, Metal Folding Drinking Cup, which folds 
Up, and packs in a small tin box.—3d. Farreil’s Com- 
bination Match Box, nickel-plated, with Candlestick and 
Candle. Supplied to any present subscriber who sends 
Us 1 new subscription at $1.50 ; OR for the price named. 


pie; 68. Combination Doll-House.— 
‘1. The largest and most practicable Doll-house 
ever offered. Itis packed in a neat wooden box, which 
forms the foundation, and the cover of the house, All 


<P 
box, 18 by 94g inches. . This will be sent, post-paid, for 
3 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR we will supply it for 
the price, post-paid, 





No. 169.—Home Blackboards.—The 
Daisy.—Just out. Price $300. Is a revolving Black- 
board, 19 by 26 inches. Extreme hight, 4 feet. Oil fin- 
ished frame, itis quickly adjusted to any angle, and is 
easily taken apart or put together in one minute without 
any tools of any kind, and is furnished with set of Draw- 
ing Cards, Rubbers, and Crayons. It will be given for 
3 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR will be supplied for 
the price, receiver to pay expressage. Something new. 








No. 170.—The Holly.—Price $4.50. Same as 
above in every respect except the size, which is 24 by 36 
inches. Extreme hight, 5 feet 4 inches. Given for 5 
subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR supplied for the price, 
receiver to pay expressage. A new model. 








No. 171.—The Young Artist Black- 
board and Easel Combined.—Price $2.25. 
This Blackboard and Easel i3 accompanied with a set of 
nine new pictures, printed upon stift cards, to be placed 


in a groove at the top of the board for drawing, It is re- 
versible, and can be used on both sides, can be 
closed up, and put away in a very small space. Chamois 
Rubber, and five Dustless Crayons are given with this 


plied for the price, receiver to pay expressage in either 
case, This is something entirely new. 


No- |72.—One Pair Skates.—Price $2.50. 
This style is all clamp, with polished blades, blued top, 
steel sole, and heel plates, double-acting heel and toe 





clamps. 4 subscriptions at $1.50 each, will secure these ; 
OR we will supply them for $2.50. Receiver to pay ex- 
pressage. Length 8 inches to 11 inches, Send length 
desired. 


No. 173.—Combination Stable.—New 
Toy. Price $1.25. A large and handsome Boy’s Toy, 


furnished with 3 Horses and Wagon, etc., ete., packed in 
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a neat wood box, which forms the foundation of the 
stable. Sent, post-paid, for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 
each; OR will be mailed, post-paid, for the price. 


No. 174.—Bull 
Learn the Children 
to Save the Pen- 
nies, They can 
place the penny on 


Dog Bank.—Price $1.50. 
















windows and doors are made to open and shut. Size of 


——— 


board. Given for 3 subscribers at $1.50 each ; OR sup- 








the Dog's nose, 
then pull bis tail, 
and he wiil throw 
the penny into the 
air, catch it in his 
mouth, and swal- 
low it. A very 
unique contrivance. 
Sent for 2 sub- 
scribers at $1.50 
each, post-paid ; 
OR we will supply = 
it for the price, 
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CIRCUS. 





No. 175.—Creat American Circus.— 
Price $1.50.—A very handsome Toy, just brought out. 
Has regular Circus Tent and Guy Ropes, Horses running 
and Riders Performing. The Box is the base of the 
Circus and Ring. It will be Presented, post-paid, 
for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; OR sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of the price. 
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Make Home attractive for the Children. 
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No. 176.—The Great New York and 
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No. 180. — Boy’s Star Line Wagon. — 
Price $5.00.—This pleases the small boys. It has 
an iron axle, heavy round 
tire wheels, and is painted and 
‘ornamented, and also has hub 
caps and seat, with 28-inch 
body. This will make an ad- 
mirable present from parents 





totheirsons. Supplied for '7 subscriptions at $1.50 each; 
OR for the price named. Receiver to pay expressage. 


No. 181.—Spy Class, (16 Lines),—Price 


$9.00.—Very large, powerful, and satisfactory. Cased in jf 


London Menagerie.—Price $1.50. A large and | brass, corded, and has sun or storm shade. Length, | 


handsome Boy's Toy, just brought out, containing Eight 
Colored Animals, including Jumbo. It is packed in a 
strong Box, which forms the lower part of the Cage. 
Given, post-paid, for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR 
mailed for the price. 


No. 177.—Kicking Mule Bank.—Price 
$1.50. By simply pressing on the spring, the Mule will 
kick his colored Brother over his head every time, and 


the coin is thrown from the rider’s month, into the place 
for it below. For 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each, post- 
paid; OR we will send it for the price. 


COMBINATIONS 


No. 178.— Combination Grocery 
Store.—New Toy. Price $1.50. A large, well-finished, 
and fully furnished Store, complete stock of Groceries in 
Boxes, Cans, and Barrels, which gives the Store a bright 
business-like appearance. The Box forms the founda- 
tion of the Store. Given for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 
each, post-paid; OR sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 





No. 179.—Sleigh.—Price $2.00. — Ornamented 
and varnished Oak Body, bright tin braced, arched 
Knees, and polished Runners. Length, 33 inches: 
width, 12inches. Many a boy can secure this handsome 
sleigh. 3 subscriptions, at $1.50 each, will secure this 
premium; OR we will supply it for the price. Expres- 
sage to be paid by recipient. 





| 


when drawn out, 37 inches. 12 subscriptions at $1.50 
each will secure this; OR we will send it for the price. 
R_ceiver to pay expressage. 
No. {82.—Slide Vise.—Price 
handy.)—Iron, faced with Steel, 
and hasa Clamp by which it can be 
attached to a table, and can be 
removed by turning a thumb 
screw. Width of Jaw, 144 in. 
For 3 subscriptions at $1.50 each 
we will present this Slide Vise; OR 
we will supply one of them for $2. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, in either 
case. A popular and useful Pre- 
mium. 


Perambulator., — Price 
$1.50.—-It has a Wi}. 
low body, attractively 
lined, with Paraso} 
Canopy, well mount- 
ed, the wheels 6 by 8 
inches in diameter, 
2 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each will secure 
it; OR supplied for the 
price. Receivertopay 
expressage, 


No. 185. — Doll 


No. 186.—Boy’s Bicycle.— Price $6.00— 
Just right for a boy from 10 to 14 years old. Strongly 
made, with tinned iron frame and seat, shaved spoke 
wheels, with 32-inch front wheel. We will present this 
for 7 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR supply it for the 
price. Receiver to pay expressaye. 


LATA 





No. !83.—Perambulator.—Price $13.50.— 
It is upholstered all around on the inside in all wool 
reps, furnished with curtains, hub caps, handle tips, hand 
rail, patent valise top, etc. Supplied for 1'7 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each ; OR furnished for the price. Recviver to 
pay expressage. We will furnish it with Slat or Wicker 
Body as desired. 


No. 184.—Boy’s Wagon.—Price $8.00.—Boys 
between the ages of 6 and 16 years, will find this stylish 
vehicle just the thing. It will carry four to five hundred 
pounds on a level road. Wheels and spindles are of iron, 
body is 2ft.8 in. long, 1 foot 3 in. wide, and 5in. deep. 
Finely painted, and a first class wagon. Supplied for 10 





subscriptions at $1.50 each ; OR sent on receipt of price. 
Receiver to pay freight from factory in either case. 
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Drawing Instruments (“ Mathematical “)are 
always handy—and develop skill in Boys and Girls which 
will be useful in all after life. We select five kinds: 


No. 187.—Extra quality ; 12 pieces; nickel-plated. 
Rosewood Box, Velvet lined; supplied, post-paid, for 
$5.00; OR Presented, post-paid, for '7 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each. 

No. 188.—Good quality; brass and steel; 14 pieces, 
including brush and paints. Supplied, post-paid, for 
$2.60: OR Presented, post-paid, for 5 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each. 

No. 189.—Stained Wood Box: 9 pieces. Supplied, 
post-paid, for $1.80; OR Presentea, post-paid, for 3 
subscriptions at $1.50 cach. 

No. 190, -Leather case; specially for pocket; extra 
quality; 11 pieces, nickel-plated. Supplied, post-paid, 
for $1.50; OR Presented, post-paid, for '7 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each. 

No. 194 .—Leather Case. for pocket, ete. Supplied, 
post-paid, for $3.00; OR Presented for 5 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each, post-paid. 


No. 192.—Marking Ink and Pen (Bri 
Patent).—Price Yc. This use ul article we have used for 
years with thorough satisfaction. It consists of a bottle 
of Indelible Ink, a fine pointed Glass Pen for marking— 
all safely packed in a neat case. Any present subscriber 
gending us 1 new subscription at $1.50 will secure this, 
post-paid; OR we will supply it, post-paid, for the prices 





Begin now to make up your Clubs for Premiums. 
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An Excellent Thing for Boys, 
TOOL CHESTS. 


Next to educating his mind, and helpful for that, is the 
helping a boy to be * HANDY with his HANDS.” The 
Boy and Man goes through life always handicapped, if he 
must run to a mechanic for every little and large repair and 
fixing, on the farm, in the house, in the store, anywhere. 
Give the Boy a few TOOLS to work with, and he will 
develop a wonderful amount of skill, ingenuity, tact, 
and inventive power, that will do him excellent service 
all through life. A Ten-Dollar Cuest of Tools, costing 
less than a dollar a year for interest and wear, will do 
him far more good in after life, than to lay by for hima 
Thousand Dollars in the Savings Bank.—To help in this 





and Walking 
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FARM IMPLEMENTS. 








No.198.—“ nape Combined Riding 

ultivator.”’—Price $35.00.— 
The Eagle Cultivator in several forms, 
with iron and wooden parts, has long 
been in successful use. It is now sup- 
plied with a RIDING SEAT, which 
saves the worker’s strength, and is so 
placed as toenable him tosee the whole 
work, and even Boys can manage it. 
If the team force be weak, or one 
wishes to walk occasionally for other 
reasons, the Seat is quickly turned for- 
ward out of the way.—The shovels can 
be adjusted to any desired position, can 
be moved or raised by the handles, and 
also by foot levers, leaving the hands 
free to guide the team.—It has also a 
jointed or Pivot Tongue, enabling one 
to dodge crooked rows of corn, or 
any obstacles. We can supply one 
complete for $35; OR we will Pre= 
sent one for 35 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each; or we will supply one 





for $35, and deduct $1 from the price 








way, we have selected a few TOOL CHESTS, containing 
a variety of Tools, and at a much lower price than the 
separate Tools would cost, even without the neat Chest 
to keep them in ordef. The largest assortment and the 
best quality of Tools are most desirable, but to meet the 
circumstances of all, we have provided several kinds, 
advising all to get the dest—as many Tools as possible. 


N. B.—The prices we offer are 10 to 20 per cent 
below the Manufacturers’ published lists and established 
rates by the dozen.—The CHESTS are Ash or Chestnut, 
neatly varnished to show the grain, with Walnut Mould- 
ings, and Brouzed lifting Handles, and have large Tray, 
compartments for Tools, ete. They will be delivered at 
the Office or to any Express Co. free.—Receiver to piy 
express carriage, 

193.—Tool Chest—‘‘ A,’’—Size, 204 inches 
long, 12 inches wide, 7 inches deep. Contains 51 assort- 
ed Tools, etc. ; ALSO Brackct Saw Outfit (see list below). 
Price $12, but we will supply it to our readers for $10; 
OR Present it for 11 subscriptions at $1.50 cach. 


194.—Tool Chest —‘* B.’’—Size, 1814 by 10% 
by 7y inches; finished like  A.”? Contains 45 assorted 
Tools, and Bracket Saw outfit. Price $10. We will sup- 
ply one for $9; OR Present it for 10 subscriptions 
at $1.50 cach, 


195.—Tool Chest—*‘ C,’’—Same size and finish 
as “ B.°—Contains 34 assorted Tools, with Bracket Saw 
outfit. Price $7. We will supply one for $5; OR Pre= 
sent one for 7 subscriptions at $1.50 each 


196.—Tool Chest—‘*‘ D,’"—Size, 174 by 10 by 
Tinches ; finished like ** A.’ Contains 30 assorted Tools, 
Price $5. We will supply one for $4.50; OR Present 
one for 6 subscriptions at $1,50 cach. 


197.—Too! Chest—‘‘ E,’’—Size, 164 by 9 by 6 
inches ; finished similar to the others. Contains 27 as- 
sorted Tools and articles. Price $3. We will supply 
one for $2.70; OR Present one for 4 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each. 


What the Tool Chests Contain.—N». 193, 
(*.A,”’) has the following articles: Hand Saw; Compass 
Saw; Nail Hammer; Hatchet; Mallet; Bench Vise; 
Hand Screw ; Iron Square ; Trying Square, and Drawing 
Square; Angle Square; Marking Gauge; 2-foot Box- 
wood Rule; Spirit Level; Straight Edge; Mitre Box; 
Pair Compasses; Chalk Line and Reel; Seritch Awl; 
Cast Steel Screw Driver ; Firmer Chisel and Gouge, both 
with Handles ; Carpenter’s Brace Bit Stuck, and 2 Steel 
Bits to fit; Flat and Saw Files, Handled; 4 Cast Steel 
Nail and Spike Gimlets ; 2 Brad Awis, Handled ; Steel 
Nail Punch; Carpenter's Templet; Metal Plumb Bob; 
Lead Pencil, etc.: ALSO Sportsman’s Knife, containing 
6 implements (this Knife is also in “B’; ALSO, 
Fine Bracket Saw outfit (Saw in Steel Frame), with 2 
Saws, Awl, and 25 Ornamental Designs. This is also in 
Chests “B” and **C.” The five Chests contain similar 
Tools, etc., in number, as noted. Any Boy will be 

Rich” with Chest * A,” well off with “* B,” and well- 
to-do with **C,” or even *D” or * E.” 





of the implement for each subscription 
sent us at $1.50 a year, if there be fen or more subscrip- 
tions. 

No. 199. —‘‘ Planet, Jr.’’—Price $14.00.— 
This implement is not only 2 SEED DRILL, and would 
be worth its cost for sowing seeds only, but it is readily 
converted into a HAND CULTIVATOR, or wheel hoe. 
Indeed, the implement may be put to a great variety of 





uses, for which we must refer to the descriptive circular 
of the makers, For the sowing of seeds and the cultiva- 
tion of the young plants after they are up and need weed- 
ing, we have tried the “ Planet, Jr.” to our full saiisfac- 





tion. Its utility may be extended to farm crops, and in 
the sowing and early cultivation of the Root Crops, it will 
prove of great value. Indeed, the general tendency of 
farming where there are near-by markets, is towards the 





methods of gardening, and this calls for gardening imple- 
ments. We supply Planet, Jr., for $14; OR Present 
it for 15 subscriptions at $1.50 each. Freight to be 
paid by recipient. 

No. 200.—The New Blanchard Churn. 
—Price $8.00.—One of the best and most popular 
Churns. The action of the dasher is such as to 
cause agitation of the cream by creating currents, 
and not by beating or friction of the cream. Four 
motions are given to the cream by one revolution of 
the crank. A reverse motion of the dasher gives a cam 
pressure to the butter by which the butter-milk may be 
worked out, and the salt worked in, without removing 
the dasher. Ease of cleaning, the form of construction 
exposes the inside without any inaccessible or invisible 
angles or corners. For 9 subscriptions at $1.50 each 
we will give one of these excellent churns; OR supply one 
for $8.00. The receiver to pay freight in either case. 
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No. 201 .-Whitman’s Fountain Pump. 
—Price $8.50. — Made of brass, handsomely finished, 
with Sprinkler and Rubber Hose attached. Many 
thousand dollars worth of property have been saved 
from fire with the helpof the Fountain Pump, and Trees, 
Vines, etc., innumerable, from Insects and Drouth. It is 
easily carried, (weighing less than four pounds), and can 
be used by evenachild. Only 14 subscriptions at $1.50 
each are needed to obtain this Pump } OR we will supply 
one for $8.50. The Carriage to be paid by receiver. 


No. 202.—A Creenhouse Pump.—Price 
$9.00.—A good force pump is an essential part of the out- 
fit of a greenhonse, not only for 
ordinary watering, but for show- 


ering to. keep down insects, 
and for maintaining the needed 


moisture of the atmosphere. It is 
not always convenient to have a 
stationary pump. and a portable ene 
is often preferable. The one here 
offered can be used anywhere. It 
is a complete engine in itself, hav- 
ing a suction or supply hose, 
which will take the water from a 
cistern ora bucket, and a delivery 
pipe to be terminated by a nozzle 
for ordinary watering, or by a 
sprinkler, The pump being held 
in place by means of the foot, it is 
operated with one hand, while the 
stream is directed by the other. 
Given for 8 subscribers at $1.50 
each; OR supplied for the price. 
Receiver to pay expressage in either 
case. 


Pe} LEWIS COMBINATION FORCE PUMP] 
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No. 203.—Lewis’ Combination Force 
Pump. — Price $6.00.—-Makes three machines, as 
shown in the engravings. Can be converted into an In- 
jector, or an Insect or Bug Exterminator at short notice. 
It is made of Brass,with three feet of Hose, and will throw 
a good sized stream of water. 7 subscriptions at $1.50 
each, secures this; OR we will supply it for $6.00. Re- 
ceiver to pay freight. 


No. .204—W.S. Blunt’s Improved Uni- 
versal Force 
Pump. — Price 
$20.50. — Made of 
Iron, it has a work- 
ing head with an 
upper nozzle, which 
is intended to be 
used with hose, or 
for pipe leading to 
a tank. A side 
spout is screwed 
into the air cham- 
ber for the attach- 
ment of hose, for 
use in fires or ir- 
rigation, It has also 
a stop cock in the 
spout, @ great con- 
venience when forc- 
ing water throngh 
the upper nozzle. 
23 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each will 
secure this; OR 
we will supply it for the price. 
pressage in either case. 





Receiver to pay ex- 








There is no better 





Holiday Cift than a Chest of Tools. 
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No. 205.—The Clipper Plow. Price $14.00. 






The manufacturers of plows are now working in the 





FOR MEN OR BOYS. 
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SPECIAL ==! 


Wanamaker Will “SUIT” You. 
Good Clothing Made to Order. 
No. 208.—Excellent $15 Overcoat. 


No. 209.—Excellent $20 Farmers’ 
Suit. 


No. 210.—Excellent $35 Dress Suit. 


VALUABLE STAND OR POCKET 
THERMOMETER, 


No.212.—Auburndale Metallic Ther- 
mometer,.—rhe principal action of this Thermom. 
eter is no new departure. It ig 
simply the expansion and con. 
traction of metals under changes 
of temperature. In the mercurial} 
the temperature acts upon a.sin- 
gle metal, while these derive 
their power from the difference in 
the contraction and expansion of 




















































































direction of lightness of draft, and durability of material. 
The makers of the Clipper Plow claim to have 
fixed upon a metal, which allows them to make the 
plow much lighter than those made with chilled iron. 
They call it the ** Carbon Metal,” and it consists of equal 
parts of refined iron and cast-steel. This metal, upon a 
fractured surface, presents the appearance of silver-steel, 
and it takes a fine polish equal to the best steel. These 
plows are furnished with the new Jointer, which 
does the work of acoulter. This is intended to throw 
all stubble into the furrow, and to completely turn under 
sod or weeds. It has a steel mould-board, and makes 
the plow much lighter to handle. The makers have so 
much confidence in their new Jointer, that they allow 
every purchaser of a plow to take a Jointer home and try 
it.and toreturn it if not found satisfactory. They say 
none are returned, We will give one of these plows to 
any one who will send us 15 subs: ribers at $1.50 each ; 
OR we will send it forthe price. Receiver to pay freight, 





No. 206.—The A. B. C. Corn Sheller 
With Fan.—Price $12. Made of the best wood and 
iron, by astandard manufacturing house, and is guaran- 
teed to give satisfaction. No farmer should omit this 
opportunity of securing this useful machine. 13 sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each will secure this present; OR we 
will supply it for the price, receiver to pay freight in 
either case. 








No. 207.—Carving Tools. — Price $1.10.— 
These tools are sharp, ready for use, made of the Best 
Steel, and with Polished Wood Handles. 2 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each will secure these, post-paid; OR we will send 
them, post-paid, for $1.10. 








We are happy to announce a few Premium articles that 
will please every one, and be worth working for.—About 
all the world know the Clothing house of WANAMAKER 
& Brown, of Philadelphia, and speak in the highest 
terms of them. We have ar- 
ranged to supply from this 
noted house to our readers as 
Premiums only, a limited 
number of Garments, as 
above. To those securing 
any of these Premiums, we 


cloth to be sclected from, with 
rules for self-measurement, 
with engravings, etc., which 
will secure a good fit. When 
these selections are made, we 
will order the suit of the 
above house. No,208.--A good 
$15 Winter Overcoat, will be 
Presented to any one 
sending only 16 subscribers 
at $1.50 each. No. 209.—A 
good $20 Farmers’ or Busi- 
ness Suit, for only 20 sub- 
scribers at $1.50 each. No. 
210.—A good $35 Dress Suit, 
good enough for a wedding 
or any occasion, for only 35 
subscriptions at $1.50 each. 
The Garments will be for- 
warded anywhere, by express 
or otherwise, as desired. Ex- 
pressage to be paid by re- 
ceiver. Here is an opportunity for many to get good 
clothes with no expense, except the carriage. A few 
persons may unite and make upaclub of subscribers, 
and secure a fine suit asa present toa Clergyman, or to 
any worthy person, 





Ge" The above Clothing is far Better and Cheaper than 
any we have offered for Premiums in previous years, 








No. 2! !.—Triumph Combination Lin- 
en Marker.—Price $1.00.—Very valuable for every 
household. Each box contains a Silver-plated Linen 
Marker, a Bottle of Indelible Ink, Pad, Nippers, and 
three complete sets of Type, with Periods, Spaces, etc., 
etc. It can also be used for printing cards. 2 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each will secure this invaluable article ; 
OR we will supply it for the price, post-paid in either 
case. 


S 





SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Our beautifully illustrated, 32mo. Catalogue, containing 
descriptions of three hundred valuable books on Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture, Architecture, Field Sports, Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., etc., will be sent free to any one for- 
warding bu postal card his address to the Pub/ishers, and 
asking for it. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 751 Broadway, New York. 


will send various samples of 





ity; 3d, the ease with which it can be read, having a dial 
like a watch or clock; 4th, its ornamental appearance, 


able than liquids; besides, the urcertainty of exhaustion 


tion on their part, 
adopted them = as 
correct, rather than 
spent time to look 
into the matter. In 
a word, there is no 
subject of a scien- 
tific nature so little 
understood by the 
generai public as 
| thermometric obser- 
| vations. Fifty diff- 
} erent thermometers, 
| varying in price 
| from 20 cents to 
| $3.50, in the same 
| immediate neigh- 
borhood will all be 
thoroughly _ relied 
upon, though they 
may vary from 5° to 
10°. Were the same 
variation made ina 
watch or clock, the 
woud = at 
once ascertain the correct standard. We have thor- 
oughly investigated this matter, and feel every con- 
fidence in offering them to our friends and _ patrons, 
knowing that they will find them all that is claimed 
for thom. Watch-charm size, Rolled-gold Plate, 
size of 10-cent piece, we will present, pcst-paid, for § 
subscribers at $1.50 each; $3.00. Pocket size, 13% inches 
in diameter, for 2 subscribers, at $1.50 each; $2.00. 
Same with Bronze Stand, for sick room, or other use, 
$2.50, will be given for 8 subscribers, at $1.50 each; 
OR we will supply any of the above, post-paid, for the 
price. 


No. 213.—Light Singlc Harness (Bug- 
gy).—Price $12.00.—A good Bridle, with Loop, Check, 
aud Winkers, Flat Reins, a 24-inch Saddle, Turned or 
Plated Trimmings, Breast Collar, Breeching, aud Traces 
regu ar made, 1 inch wide. All these are in this Har- 
Presented for 15 subscriptions at $1.50 each; 
Sent freight paid. 





oF meme 4 eons} 


owners 





hess 


ON supplied for the price. 


No. 214.—Whitman’s Halter-Bridle.— 
Price $5.00.—These Bridles have become popular every- 
where. They have been adopted by the U. S. Army as 
the Regulation Bridle. On receipt of 7 subscriptions at 
$1.50 cach, we will forward one of these Bridles, post 
paid; OR we will send one, post-paid, on receipt of the 
price. 








No. 215.—Dictionary Holder.—Price $2.0. 
A handsome japanned stand, to hold any large volume, 
very light weight, but strong. Can be readily closed and 
put away when not in use. 3 subscriptions at $1.50 
each, will procure this very desirable stand ; OR we will 
| supply it for the price. Receiver to pay express9ge. 
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Owing to competition, fre 


ight and express charges are now low. 


two metals, lt is tbe coming ther. 
mometer, and is surely destined, 
when its merits are known, to 
supersede all others, for the fol. 
lowing reascns: Ist, its adapta- 
bility; 2d, its strength and durabj)- 


It isan acknowledged fact that solid metals are more reli- 
and regularity in the tubes of mercurial thermometers 


make them unreliable, and the only reason why they are 
used, is the fact that people have, without any investiga. 


——.] 
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Heavy Gold-Plated Watch Chains, Rings, Charms, Bracelets, etc. 


LATEST DESIGNS. 
C ia Il fk Ii) 
(>) 


| 


paid, for 4 subscriptions at $1.50 cach. f 4) 





_—— 





Gentlemen’s Vest Chain. -- 
Latest Pattern; of Heavy Gold Plate. These 
Chains will last for years, as they are of su- 
perior Workmanship, and strong and durable, 
of the best Quality, and made for us by one 
of the oldest and best known Houses in the 
country. 

No. 216.—Price $4.00.—Will be sent, post- 






















Wii 























iD 
No. 217.— Price $4.50.— This handsome ac “A 
Chain will be given for 5 subscriptions at {: Ww oNY 
$1.50 each, post-paid. Ai bi Sy \e. I \ Ss 
No. 218.—Price $4.50—Will be given for & (>) \e\ iS 
subscriptions at $1.50 each, post-paid. ; iy \\ \2 me 
No. 219.—Price $4.00.—Will be sent, post- Jf &a\ we \s 
paid, for 4 subscriptions at $1.50 each. c ts), es 
No. 220.—Price $3.25.--This stylish Chain (WY {x | CN ‘ie 
will be given for 8 subscriptions at $1.50 \K eS) . 
each, post-paid. Al Y 
No. 221.—Price $4.00.—Will be sent, post- () > 
paid, for 4 subscriptions at $1.50 cach. | f \e\ 
Any of the above will be sent, post-paid, Ned 
wu receipt of the price. ‘3 Th > , 
Nos. 222 and 223.—A Cold An ese beauti- 
Thimble.—No. 222, price 62 cents.—No, 2) 





— 





_>—> 








2a 








223, price $2.00.— There are some articles 4/ 
claimed to be made of the precious metals 
that would be nearly useless were they made 
entirely of silver or of gold. A gold thimble 
which is not all gold, is vastly better, even \Y 
at the same price, than one made of the 
same metal throughout: In looking about f 
for a really serviceable Gold Thimble, we 
came across the “ Patent Graduated Filled 
Gold Thimbles.” The makers claim that 
one of these thimbles will outlast two 
of those made entirely of gold, while the cost is vastly 
less ; and from what we know of such matters, we do not 
doubt that experietice will justify their claim. Each 
223 





Thimble is put up in a velvet-lined Box. We will send 
one of these Thimbles, handsomely engraved, price $2.00, 
for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each, or one of the plain 
kind, price 62 cents, to any present subscriber who will 
send us 1 new subscriber at $1.50. Post-paid in either 
case, 

No. 224.—Watch Key (Cross Pattern.) 
—Price $1.50. This is an ornamental, as well as service- 
able watch key, Self-adjusting, made of heavy rolled 





gold plate. Supplied, post-paid, for 2 subscriptions at 


$1.50 each; OR we will send it, post-paid, for the price 
named, 





_.No. 225 to No, 227.—Lace Pins.—Price 
9 Cents each.—Three different styles. These * Pins” are 
all of New and Elegant Design, and are well worth the 
small amount of work necessary tosecure one. One of 
these fine Lace Pins given, post-paid, to any subscriber 
who will send us 1 new subscription at $1.50; OR sup- 
plied, post-paid, for the price. 












Nos. 228 to 232.—Ladies’ Gold Set— 
Brooch and Earrings.— Latest designs. Rolled 
Gold Plate, beautifully enamelled, and can be furnished 
with Ruby, Garnet, Pearl, or Sapphire ornaments. The 
wires in the-earrings are solid gold. All but one (the 
garnet ornament) have an attachment at the back of the 
brooch for watch-chain. 


No. 228.—Price $6.00.—Sapphire Set. Will be sent, 
post-paid, for '7 subscriptions at $1.50 cach, 


No. 229.—Ruby Set.—Price $3.00. Will be sent, post- 
paid, for 3 subscriptions at $1.50 each. 


No. 230.—Price $3.00.—Enamelled Pearl Ornaments, 
Will be given, post-paid, for 8 subscribers at $1.50 each. 


No. 281.—Price $3.00.—Very Chaste Pattern; Pearl 
Ornaments. Will be given, post-paid, for 3 subscribers 
at $1.50 each. 


No. 232.—Price $2.50.—Very Pretty Set of Ruby Orna- 
ments, and Enamelled; the Set will be sent, post-paid, 
for 3 subscribers at $1.50 each; OR we will supply these 
for the price, post-paid, in all cases, 





No. 236. 





No. 288, 


Nos.233 to 239.—Fin- 
ger Rings. — Price $1.00.— 
These are of Rolled Gold Plate, 
and of the Latest Patterns. They 
are entirely new, and the Stones 
are Genuine Onyx and Amethyst. 
We will Present one of these 
“Rings,” free and post-paid, to 
any present subscriber who will 
send us 1 new subscription at 
$1.50; OR we will supply them for 
the price. 





ful Chains are 
from the very 
latest Patterns. 


220 


221 


Watch Charms and Lockets.—Rolled 
Latest style. 


Gold Plate. Genuine Stones, 


Elegant. 





No. 241. 
No. 240.—Locket.—Price $2.50.—Very hand- 
some. Given, post-paid, for 3 subscriptions at $1.50 each. 
No. 241.— Bloodstone Locket. — Price 
$3.75.—Place for 2 Pictures, Given, post-paid, for 4 sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each, 





No. 242.—Watch Charm. — Price % cents. 
—Given to any present subscriber who will send us 1 new 
subscription at $1.50. 

No. 243. -- Onyx Locket, — Price $2.50. — 
Given, post-paid, for 3 subscriptions at $1.50 each. 

No. 244. —Locket. —Price 
$1.25.—Given, post-paid, for 2 sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each. 

Any of the above supplied for the 
price, post-paid. 


No.245.—Self-Adjusting 
Watch Key. — old-Plated. 
Price $1.00 and $1.50. The keys 
are all tested by the manufacturer 
before being sent us. For 2 sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each we will 
send, post-paid, a pretty gold-plated 
key, price $1.00, and for 3 subscrip- 
tions we will send a handsome celluloid key, tips gold 
plated, price $1.50; OR we will supply them, post-paid, 





No. 244. 





at the prices named. 





<> 


‘he “‘ Cold Thimble” described above is Very Elegant. 
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GOLD-PLATED 


Ladies’ Neck Chains, 
Watch Chains, 
Bracelets, 
Sleeve Buttons, &e. 


Latest Patterns. 


Like those on the preceding page, these Ele- 
gaut Articles of Jewelry are manufactured and 
expressly supplied to us, by special arrangement, 
by one of the Oldest and most Reliable Firms in 
the United States, one which has been in exist- 
ence more than half a century. All of the dif- 
ferent pieces of Jewelry are made from Patterns 


brought out in the Summer of 1882. Therefore 


those who secure them can have the assurance 
that they are receiving the Very Latest Patterns. 
Any one of these articles will be sent, post-paid, 


on receipt of the price given. 


Gold-Plated Neck Chains, Watch 
Chains, Bracelets, Etc., Etc. 


Nos. 246 to 252.— Seven Beautiful 
Neck Chains.—uese articies ure all of 14-Carat 
Roiled Gold Pilate, and are made by one of the most 
reliable manufacturers. They will,with little care, last for 
years, and cannot be distinguished from the Genuine 
Gold article. They are of the very latest patterns, and 
will make Elegant Holiday Presents, 
é Price. 
No. 246, given, post-paid, for 6 subscribers, at $1.50. . $5.00 
No. 247, given, post-paid, for 2 subscribers, at $1.50.. 

No, 248, given, post-paid, for 4 subscribers, at $1.50. . 33. 
No. 249, given, post-paid, for 6 subscribers, at $1.50. . $5. 
No. 250, given, post-paid, for 6 subscribers, at $1.50. . $5. 
No. 251, given, post-paid, for 4 subscribers, at $1.50. .¢ 
No. 252, given, post-paid. for 3 ~ubscribers, at $1.50. .$2.5 
OR any of the above will be supplied, post-paid, for 
the price. 

No. 253 to 258.—Bracelets.—These Brace- 
lets are all of Elegant Design and Workmanship and are 
very finely finished. All the Tips or Ornamental Parts 
are of Solid Gold. They are not cheap-looking articles, 
but are equal in looks and finish to those costing many 
times the price at which we offer these as Premiums, 


No. 253.—Solid Silver. Price 35.00 per pair. Given, 
post-paid, for 6 subscriptions, at $1.50 each; OR sent 
post-paid for the price. 


No. 254.— Rolled Gold Plate. Price $4.50 per pair. 
Given, post-paid, for § subscriptions, at $1.50 each; OR 
sent post-paid for the price. 


No, 2%5.— Rolled Gold Plate. Price $700 per pair. 
Given, post-paid, for 8 subscriptions, at $1.50 each; OR 
sent post-paid for the price. 


_— 





ELEGANT PATTERNS. 


NECK CHAINS. 


No. 256.— Rolled Gold Plate. Price $7.00 per pair. 
Given, post-paid, for 8 subscriptions, at $1.50 each ; OR 


No, 257.— Rolled Gold Plate. Price $5.00 per pair 
Given, post-paid, for 6 subscriptions, at $1.50 cach; OR 
sent post-paid for the price. 


No. 258.— Rol!ed Gold Plate. Price $7.00 per pair. 
Given, post-paid, for 8 subscriptions, at $1.50 each; OR 
sent post-paid for the price. 


MOSS AGATE, 


i at 


Sleeve Buttons for Ladies or Gentlemen. 
Nos. 259 to 263.—Tiese Buttons have the 


Patent Acme Lever Back, and are all heavily gold- 
plated. The stones with which they are mounted are 
genuine. By means of the patent device these buttons 
are readily inserted in the cuff. 

No. 259.—Plain Cold.—Price $1.00.—Given 
for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each, post-paid; OR sent 
post-paid for the price. 

No. 260.—Moss Agate.—Square design, as 
shown in the cut. Price $1.75. Given for 2 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each, post-paid ; OR sent post-paid for price. 

No. 26 i .—Onyx Button. —Price $1.00.—Given 
for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each, post-paid: OR sent 
post-paid for the price. 


——_—> 


No. 262.—Moss Agate.—Oval shape. Price 
$2.00. Given, post-paid, for 3 subscriptions at $1.50 
} each ; OR sent post paid for the price. 

No. 263.—Jet Sleeve Buttons.—Price 
$1.50.—Given, post-paid, for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 
each ; OR sent post-paid for the price. 


| SOMETHING for EVERY MOTHER, 
| SISTER, and DAUGHTER, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


No. 264.—The New Improved Reming: 
ton Sewing-Machine. — Price $50.00. — Delir- 
ered free.—This Machine has sprung rapidly into favor, 
as possessing a most desirable Cumbination of Good 
Qualities, namely, light running, smooth, noiseless, rap- 
id, durable, with perfect Lock-Stitch. Its use is readily 
acquired; it is well constructed and beautiful in design. 
It embraces all the Modern Improvements. Accompany- 
ing every machine is a certificate signed by the manufac- 
turers, which reads as follows: 


The Manufacturers hereby warrant the Machine No. .., 
UNO asec nen Tiseseat rye by 
to be perfect in its construction, and to be made of good 
material; and they promise that should there be occa- 
sion to repair the same, from any defect in material or 
coustruction, within three years from the date of sale of 
said machine, they will make the necessary repairs free 
of expense to the owner of said machine. 

We will Present one of these Elegant Machines, like 
the engraving, for 40 new subscribers at $1.50 cach. 

("OR we will send the Machine, expressage paid, for 
the price, to any part of the United States. We can also 
supply lower-priced Machines of the Remington Make 











—- 


Above are handsome Birthday and Holiday Cifts for Lady Friends. 
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VALUABLE GUNS, RIFLES, ACCOUTREMENTS, ETC. 





No. 265.—NEW (1882) MODEL. 


No. 265.—New Splendid Double-Bar- 
rel Shot Gun.—Zfemington’s New Model (1s82).— 
Price $45.00.—An entirely new Gun, that excels all others 
in the most desirable shooting qualities, in accuracy, re- 
liability, and penetration. In this Gun the celebrated 
and justly popular Scott Pattern Top Lever Action is used. 
This Action is without doubt the very best that has yet 
been produced, and together with the Donble Bolt on 
the interchangable plan, Rebounding Locks, Patent 
Fore-end, large Head Strikers, Extension Rib, selected 
Walnut Stock, Pistol Grip, and Choke Bore, makes this 
firearm the most complete and most desirable, as well as 
the cheapest Gun in the market. Weare able to pro- 
nounce this Gun, by actual trial, superior to any other in 
the market. The Remington Guns shoot with great 
strength and accuracy, and all that has been required to 
perfect them is the New Action. We have often said this, 
and are now gratified to find the New Action in this new 
model just brought out. Wecan supply either 10 or 12 
Gauge, and 30-inch Barrels. 50 subscriptions at $1.59 
each will secure this Gun; OR we will forward it for 
the price. Sent free of carriage east of Missouri River. 


No. 266.—Single Barrel, Central Fire, 
Breech-Loading Shot Gun, —Price $15.00.— 
Rvbounding Lock, Pistol Grip, Oiled Walnut Stock, 
Checkered, Patent Fore-end, Choke Bore. The Barrel is 
of solid steel, as are also the Hammer, Bolt, and Trigger, 
and the Gun is so constructed with a Patent Safety Catch, 
that it cannot be fired unless the Barrel Bolt is securely 
fast in its proper place; 10 and 12 Bore, 30 and 32-inch 
Barrels, Nickel Frames. Thés és the best Single Gun in 
the market. 26 subscribers at $1.50 each will secure 
this Gun ; OR we will send it (express paid, east of Mis- 
souri River,) for the price. 


No. 267. — RIFLES — Remington’s 
Breech-loading Single-Shot Rifle. — 
Price $21.00.—This is the safest and the most accurate 
Single-Shot Rifle now made. The action is so perfectly 
simple that it does not get out of order, and yet the charge 
cannot be fired until the breech is perfectly closed, there- 
by absolutely preventing premature explosions. For 
Gallery Practice and Smail Game Shooting these rifles are 
unequalled, 22-cal., 22-cal., 38-cal., 44-cal., either Rim or 
Centre Fire, 28-in. barrel. 22 subscribers at $1.50 each 
will secure this fine rifle; OR we will send it, express 
paid east of Missouri River, for the price. 


No. 268.—Hunter’s or Sporting Rifle. 
—Price $27.00 —A superior Rifle, that for effective ser- 
vice and reliability cannot be excelled. Plain open sights, 
using 38. 40, or 5-cal. straight shell, 30-in. barrel. 30 
subscriptions, at $1.50 each, will secure this splendid 
Rifle; OR we will send it, express paid, east of 
Missouri River, for the price. 


No. 269.— Popular Long-Range 
Creedmoor Rifle.—Price $80.—Vernier aud 
Wind-Gauge Sights, with Spirit Level and 2 extra Discs, 
using 44-cal. 2 4/,9 straightshell, 90 to 100 grains powder. 
80 Subscribers at $1.50 each wi!l secure this superb rifle; 
OR we will send it, express paid, east ot Missouri River, 
for the price, 


_No. 270. — Revolvers.—Price $2.50.--A good 
Nickel-Plated, 5-Shot, 32-Calibre Revolver, with Steel 
Barrel and Cylinder. Will be sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of 4 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR we will supply, 
post-paid, for the price. 


No. 271.—Double-Action Revolvers.— 
Price $8.50.—A new, first-class, Nickel-Plated Double- 
Action Revolver of the Latest and Most Improved Pat- 
tern. 82, 88, 41, or 44-Calibre; Rubber Stock. Will be 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 11 subscriptions at $1.50 





each; OR we will supply, post-paid, for the price. 


THIS IS 


A MODEL 


OF THE 


Famous New 


GUN. 


No. 272. — Shot 
and Powder Mea- 
sure, — Price 50 cts.— 
Made of Britannia, with 
ring handle and slides. 
Very convenient, and can 
be readily carried in the 
vest pocket. It has gauges 
for both powder and shot. 
Presented to any present 
subscriber sending us 1 
new subscriber at $1.50; 
OR sent, post-paid, for 50c. 
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No. 273.—Shot Pouch.—Price $1.25.—Holds 


8 lbs., made of leather, with ring attachment for belt. 
Sent, post-paid, for 2 subscribers at $1.50 each ; OR sup- 
plied for the price, post-paid. 





No. 274.—Cartridge Bags.—Price $1.50.— 
Good quality, Waterproof brown Canvas, Loops inside, 
from which loaded shells are taken. Discharged shells 
kept separate in bottom of bag. Sent, post-free, for 2 
subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR supplied for the price, 
post-paid. 


No. 275.—Cartridge Belts.—Price $2.00.— 
For Guns, Pistols, or Rifles, any calibre. Leather, with 
Shoulder Strap, Sent, post-paid, for 3 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each ; OR supplied for the price, post-paid. 








No. 276.—Powder Flask.—Price $1.75.— 
8 0z., made of copper, with patent top and cord attach- 
ment. Sent, post-paid, for 3 subscriptions at $1.50 each; 
OR sent for the price, post-paid. 


No. 277.— Compass. — Price $1.00.—Brass, 
with Cover, Metal Dials, and Stop. Will be sent, post- 
paid, for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR supplied for 
the price, post-paid, 


No. 278.—Leggins.—Price $3.00.—Best Can- 
vas, full bound with Bridle Leather, Billets sewed on. 
Will be sent, post-paid, for 4 subscribers at $1.50 each ; 
OR supplied for the price, post-paid. 





No.279.—Whit- 
man’s Riding 
or Driving Bit. 
—Price 7% cents. A 
very popular Premi- 
um, adopted for use 
by the U. S. Army. 
Made of the best 
material. Can beused 
in any bridle, or five- 
ringed halter. We will 
Present 2 of these 
bits on receipt of 2 
subscriptions at $1.50 
each; OR we will fur- ff 
nish them, post-paid, 
for 75 cts. each. 


No. 280.— Compass. — Price $2.50.—Brass, 
with Hinged Cover, Jewelled Needle, Raised Dial, and 
Stop. Will be Presented, post-paid, to any one 
sending us 3 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR supplied 
for the price, post-paid. 


No. 281. — Dog 
Calior Whistle.— 
Price 50 cents.—Britannia 
metal, handsomely orna- 
mented, with ring attachment. Sent post paid for 50 
cents, or presented, post-paid, to any present sub- 
scriber sending us 1 new subscription at $1.50. 





No. 282.—Dog Collars.—Price $1.00.—Nickel- 
Plated Chain, English Russet Leather, or Fancy Patent 
Leather, any size. Will be given, post-paid, for 2 sub- 
scribers at $1.50 each ; OR supplied for the price, post- 
paid. 


No. 283.—Drinking Cups.—Price $1.00— 
Hard Bubber, Telescope Cups. A very handy and use- 
ful article. Given, post-paid, for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 
each ; OR supplied for the price, post-paid. 


No. 284.—Came Bag.—Price $2.50.—Round 
shape, Leather Flap and Divider. These are of the very 
best quality, and of the latest improved make. Given, 
post-paid, for 4 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; OR supplied 
for the price, post-paid. 


No. 285.- Gun Case,—Price $3.00.— The 
“ Victoria” Canvas, Leather-covered over locks and 
ends, Implement Pocket, and two Straps to fasten barrel 
snugly by the side of stock, making a compact and easily 
carried package. Handle cither on stock side or on bar- 
rel side. Given, post-paid, for 4 subscriptiong a5 $1.50 
each; OR supplied for the price, post-pa‘d. 


No. 286. Gun Covers.—Price $2.00.—Best 
Canvas, Leather-covered over lock and muzzle, Leather 
bound, with Sling. A very serviceable and durable arti- 
cle. Given, post-paid, for 3 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; 
OR supplied for the price, post-paid. 


No. 287.—Hunting Suit.—Price $11.00. Com- 
plete suit. Coat, Pants, Vest, and Hat. These suits are 
made of a light canvas (Guck.) brown in color, and water- 
proof. Adapted alike to summer or winter wear. These 
suits are pronounced by hunters to be as serviceable in 





wearing quality, and reasonable in price as a sportsman 
could possibly find. Warranted to be perfectly made— 
buttons clinched. Rules for Size—Send breast measure 
and length of sleeve, from middle of back to wrist, with 
arm raised and bent, for coat; breast measure for vest ; 
waist and in-seam measure for pants; size of head for 
hat. Presented for 13 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; 
OR supplied for the price. We pay express charges. 


—* 
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Out-door Sports, when not carried to excess, give health to both body and mind. 


a 
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’ Who furnish our Premiums. 


We call special attention to the following Trustee 
worthy Firms, «nd Individual Houses and Mann- 
facturers, Who have aided in making up the Valuable 
Premium List in the preceding pages, * by supplying good: 
articles, at rates that enable us to make such liberal offers 
to our readers, We mention their names as a guarantee 
of the quality of the articles supplied. 


ACME MANUFACTURING CO.—Youth’s Printing ny joa oA ue 7 C7 nm 1 ~ a oo ho ea 
Presses, 56 Beekman St., N. a. ia? | es | salen 
E. E. ADAMS.—Business Pencils, 61 Broadway, N. Y. Lee ( i ll wi py = 


8. L. ALLEN & CO.—Garden Cultivators, ctc., th 


“de iphia, Pa, , 
AMERICAN TOOL COMPANY.—Tool Chests, etc. I l Ald TT i LEA 


116 Chambers St., N meme MAULERUEILCANGUSTLEESRALES 


ANSONIA CLOCK oe ANY.—19 & Qt Cliff St., N.Y. [Ancevin aril oh ey Boas aL baie x (t. . 


ANTHONY & CO.—Graphoscopes, Photograph Mate- 
I 7 




















rials, etc., 591 Broadway, N. Y. | | . ( nif | MW Nor 

AUBURNDALE WATCH  CO.—Horse-timers, ete., es weenie voce, iM "i meor 
14 Maiden Lane, N. Y.—W. A. Waves, Agent. } 

eae Furnishing, 33 Murray St., 








——s MF’G. CO.—Goll Thimbles, Providence, 
BE 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO.—Microscopes, 
Spectacles, etc., 87 Maiden Lane. 

BENEDICT BROTHERS,—Gennine Go!d_ Jewelry, | 
Silver Ware, Watches, etc., “* Benedi:t’s Time,” 171 
Broadway, N. Y 

we BLANCHARD’S SONS.—Churns, Concord, 


W.S. BLUNT.—Force Pumps, etc., 100 Beekman St., 
NY 

















R. C. nae NING. 5 nee and Washing Machines, 
32 Courtlandt St., 
J. 8. BIRCH _& rola a adjusting Watch Keys, 38 
Dey Bt, N. ¥.. | 
A. B. COHU & CO.—Agricultural Implements, 197 Wa- 
ter St.. Ni. Y. 
CUMMINGS &-CO.—Silver Watches, 38 Dey St., N. Y. 
—- & MITCHELL.—Novelties, etc., Boston, 
ass 
Cc. W. F. DARE. ee s Carriages, Sleighs, etc., 
47 Courtlandt St., N. Y. 
DUTCHER, TEMPLE CO. — Household Conven- 
iences, Hopedale, Mass. 
GOODELL CO.—Paring Machines, etc., Antrim, N. II. 
GOODYEAR RUBBER CO.—729 Broadway, N. Y. ! 
C. F. A. HINRICHS.—Lamps, 31 Park Place, N. Y. ’ TMM Th 7 | Oa i CaM 
JOHN HOLLAND.—Business Pencils, etc., Cincinnati, y Minty tilt my = 
Ohio, and E. E. ADAMS, 61 Broadway, N. Y. ‘ 
oe bg a OVER & C9.—Optical Goods, 32 Maiden i 75 lo ly An A ey nui —— OTT i Ny Vi Tm A vi" 
ek i RANGE u IND OMe AN x 751, 
LEVY, DREYFUS & . —Mathematical Instruments, ) ilo t! A halt aan Ny tn Aa tl hunntllinniet Wah tut MAY aya If AN a 
etc., 11 Maiden Lane, N. Y a - 




















FE. 6, LEWIS. —Hand-Pumps, etc., Catskill, N. Y. P | f oe? wre 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO.—Philadelphia, Publishers. ih f A Ae i (. io a fi 
LUDDEN & DOW.—Goli Pens, 194 Broadway, N. Y. ST ‘a me ge ah ft 
NATIONAL WIRE MATTRESS CO.—New Britain, Ct. - 
— SEWING MACHINE CO.—923 Broadway, 


MERIDEN CUTLERY COMPANY. aad and Sil- 
ver-Plated Ware, 49 Chambers St., N. Y. 

MERIDEN MALLEABLE IRON co. —Lamps, Fix- 
tures, etc., 43 Park Place, N.Y. 

MIDDLETOWN PLATE COMPANY.—AlIl kinds of 
Silver Plated Ware, Middletown, Conn. 

MILLER’S FALLS COMPANY.- —T'ools, etc.. of va- 
rious kinds, 74 Chambers St., N. Y. 

C. M. . ae AN & BRO. adtliemaains 128 Chambers 





si 
i] 
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EUGENE PEARL.—Cera Painting, 17 Union Square, ‘ li 1 & Hil} 9 is i 
Se os ’ Lk { 4 ja = “Ul — i 


eA, & SNYDER. “ee Sporting Goods, ctc., 
124 Nassau St., N. 
H. M. QUAC hae eal —Table Articles, etc., Herki- 
mer, N. Y. a A c eee 
E. REMING —— & a i pias etc., (Ilion, = DWAY. NE WwW R 
N. Y.,) 281 and 283 Broadway, N B A K 
JAS. M. SHAW & CO.—Crockery, 25 Duane St., N. Y. 751 RO ’ xo . 
A. H. SHIPMAN.—Scroll Saws, Rochester, N. Y. 


SAAT E mag . CO.—Slates, Blackboards, etc., yk H E (F R E A <* R U R A L Pp U B ® I S H I N G 


SILVER & DEMING MF’G. CO.—Greenhouse Pumps, 
Boy’s Wagons, etc., Salem, Ohio. 
HORACE F. SISE. “Car vet Sweepers, etc., etc., 100 H \ / \ / 
Chambers St., N. Y. ‘ OUSE OF THE ORLD. 
HERMAN SONTAG.—Musical Instruments, 11 Park . : ’ 
Place, N. Y. We can supply any Book published in this, or any other 
STIRN & LYON.—Toys, Fancy Goods, etc., 20 Park , 
Piace, N. ¥. ; _ | country, of interest to 
LOUIS STRASBURGER & CO.—Watches and Dia- 


mondgs, 15 Maiden Lane, N. Y. FARMERS, FLORISTS, 


THOMSON & SONS. —Sporting outfits, 301 Broadway, 


N.Y. STOCK BREEDERS, FRUIT GROWERS, 


L. G. TILLOTSON & CO.—Telegraphic Apparatus, 


5 and 7 Dey St., N. Y. GARDENERS, ARCHITECTS, 


J. P. TRAVERS & SON. -- Hammecks, Nettings, etc.. 


3eckman St., N 
WATERBURY WATCH CO.—4 Malden Lane, N. ¥. HOUSEKEEPERS, ARTISANS, 


E. G. WEBSTER & BRO.—Silver Plated Ware, 14 


Maiden L ae ° 
J. vA WHTMAN, —Fountain Pumps, etc., Providence, And to those fond of Out-door Sports and Pastimes. 


—Sa 2S °Ss otc ‘ 7 
WHITMAN —. Harness, etc., Our Illustrated Catalogue of Publications Sent Free. 
CHARLES WILDER. — Barometers, and Thermome- 


tere, Peterboro, N. H. -y.| DAVID W. JUDD, Vice President. SAML BURNHAM, secretary. 


WORLD MF'G. CO.—Variety, 122 Nassau St., 
— a ee —+ 


— 
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$i rice-cisss SHEET MUSIC FREE 


Buy fifteen bars of Dobbins’ Electric Soap of 
any grocer ; cut fromeach wrapper the picture of Mrs. 
Foy and Mrs. Enterprise, and mail to us, with full 
namie and address, and we will send you free of all 
expense, your own selection from the following 
list of Sheet Music, tothe value of One Dollar. We 


absolutely GUARANTEE that the music is una- 
bridged, and sold by first-class music houses at the 
following prices: Y ; 
INSTRUMENTAL. Price 
Artist’s Life Waltzes, (Kunster Leben,) op 3/6, Strauss 75 
Ever or Never Waltzes, (Toujours ou damais,) Waldteufel 75 
Chasse Infernale, Grand Galop, Brilliant, op. 23, Kolling 7 
Turkish Patrol Reveille, ° Krug 35 


FARMERS 


Want Spectacles, Pocket Magnifiers to examine destructive 
insects and diseases of plants; Spy-Glasses, Thermome- 
ters, Barometers, etc., etc. But they want them to be THE 
BEST, Otherwise they are worse than useless. 


Rn. & J. BRECK, 


Manufacturing Opticians, No. 1016 Chestnut St.. Philadel- 
phia, make only e Best Goods, at Lowest Prices, 
and will mail their Dluminated Price List to any address in 
the world FREE. 


| 
| 





The Best is Always the 
Cheapest ! 


Bookwalter Engine, 


Acknowledged by mechanics 
and practical engineers to be 
the most compact, substantial, 
economical engine that has 
been offered to the public. Its 
superior construction, and 
ease of Management, at once 
commends it to those who un- 
: derstand the use of 













| 


ESPYLES 


NE 


The BEST COMPOUND 


EVER INVENTED FOR 
WASHING CLOTHING. 





Pirates of — (Lanclers,) es i Waldtourt = euch machiner: “apes 

Sirens Waltzes, . . ° e - Waldteufe very boiler and en- « 

Fatinitza, Potpourri, . . - - _ Suppe 100 gine thoroughly test- and everything else, iu Hard or Soft Wa= 
Mascotte, Potpourri, . . . ‘ Audran 1 00 A ed before being sold. ter, without danger to fabric or hands. 
Trovatore, Potpourri, ‘ = . Verdi 7D 


op.93, Wilson 


Night on the Water, Idyl, ia . 
" q - op.68, Lange 60 


Rustling Leaves, * i 
Patience, (The Magnet and the Churn), . Sullivan 85 
Olivette, (Torpedo and the Whale,) . Audran 490 
When I am Near Thee, (English and German words), Abt 40 
Who’s at my Window, . . . Osborne 35 


The following prices 

are for engine,boiler, 

governor, pump,etc., 

complete: 

3 Horse Power, $240 

245 «(66 ee $280 
6% “ “eé 








Saves Labor, Time, and Soup, amaz- 
ingly, and is of great value to housekeepers. 
Sold by all Grocers—but see that vile Counter- 
feits are not urged upon you. PEARLINE 
is the only safe article, and always bears 


LoetGhordy | Wee sw” Sullivan 40 } rrr th {JAM 

My D. it Hear e . . ° Sullivan 5 = “ ‘“ 6 D. J ve 

My Dearest Heart, i . : Meininger 40 = 7 $4 ot #410 ame of JAMES PYLE, New York, 
Requited Love, (4 part Song,) —. Archer 35 = a JAMES LEFFEL & CO.. 


Sleep while the Soft Evening Breezes, (4 part ee ee 35 





Springfield, Ohio, or 110 Liberty Street, New York. 













a _QEBAP GUNG fe THR ODPL. 

Free Lunch Cadets, ne : Sousa 85 Ca r p a n te r Saws Z 4 RKS, 5 

If the music selected senceente 40 a $1 ao : | Pac 4 

tye pictures your maneandaddres Hinexcon | Orany oterkind,you cen fle rourself with our New | 5 

ron oncspel tallcianiir Haas $o imbaes eooreene so pine TE nite Ey mp tot A Sent free Zz PICTORIAL C*TALOGUES FREE. | 

fi ie Soap-a trial long enough to st... i. < Fishing Teokla, Besernsda: seer GO: Dis eamelsunion’ 





ve Dobbins’ Electric 
Foow just how good it is. If, after trial, they con- 
tinue to use the soap for years, we shall be a. 
If they only use the fifteen bars, getting the dollar's 
worth of music gratis, we shall lose money. This 
shows our confidence. The Soap can be bought of 
all grocers—the music can only be got of us. See 
that our name ison each wrapper. Name this paper. 
box of this Soap contains sixty bars. Any lady 
buying a box, and sending us sixty cuts of Mrs. Fogy, 
can select music to the amount of $4.50. This Soap 
improves with age, and you are not asked to buy a 


E. ROTH & BRO., New Oxford, Pa. 


MATTHEWS?’ orict 


DRILL 
The Standard of America. ~~ 


Admitted” by leading Seedsmen 
and Market Gardeners’ every: 
where to be the most perfect and 








Muskets, Caps, Wads, She'ls, Primers, Cartridges, 
Ammunition and Gun Materials of eve kind, 
Gunsmiths’ Materials, Fishing Tackle, Seines, 
Nets, &c.. a w Prices. Address 


1 at very lo 
GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, Pittsburg. Pa. 








I WON'T WORK 













useless article, but one you use every 


| 'y_week. 
| LL. CRAGIN & 60, Putecetpnia. 


reliable drill in use. Send for = 
circular, Manufactured only by 


EVERETT & SMALL, Boston, Mass, 


THE NEW 
AMERICAN DICTIONARY. 


OF THE EN GLISH LANGUAGE, | 
Exact Definition, Proper Spelling & True Pronunciation 

i. Towhich is appended an enormous amount of Most Useful and Very valuable 
information of incalcuable worth to every class, viz : 


To raise crops and be cheated in weight. For price of 
every size Scale. Relgnt paid, address 
JONES OF BI GHAMTON, Binghamton, N. Y. 











—_ 


a 


— ar 






nn NE Ww 
Smee AN (/_ || BANKERS, DOCTORS, LAND LORDS 
TIONARY i yy MERCHANTS | MINISTERS, FARMERS, 
= x ENE Us | LAWYERS UDENTS, | MECHANICS, 
= No vace As well as people of no Special Calling. 


Among the Multifarious Contents of this incomparable and comprehensive 
Volume will be found concise, Important and correct Articles upon Chronology, 
Grammar, Proverbs, Scripture, Names, History, Insolvent, Interest and Land 
Laws of the different States and Territories of the Union, Census Returns, Show- 
ing Debt, Population, Manufactures, uction and Wealth of the United 
States, Ancient Mythology, etc., etc. In truth it is 
The Very Essence of more than 100 Volumes, 

RELATING TO EVERY BRANCH OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE, 

As Laws, History, Arts, Science, Finance, Commerce, Geography, and the 
World’s History; gan FO unrivalled Ready Reference Library for Readers, 
Workers, Thinkers, and Writers. A new condensation of universal knowledge 

" hae nti My Lay ete eens A Fa pinay ATION S. 

ne copy oO e ew_American ctiona sen st paid, on 
receipt of One Dollar. Six copies, Five Poll Pe et five ‘of your friends 
to send with you and you will have your own boo . Send Money by Regis- 
tered Letter or Post Office Money Order. THE BEST Book Out For AGENTS. 
World Manufacturing Co: 122 Nassau Street, New York. 


From The NEW YORK TRIBUNE, MAY 2th, 1882. 

The World Manufacturing Co. has often given a great deat 
for a very little money, but in this instance it has surpassed 
itself. THE NEW AMERICAN DICTIONARY is at once a 
great Dictionary, an epitome of Historical, Statistical and 
Geographical information, and, in_ short, a Ready Refer- 
ence Book of General Knowledge. Our readers will find it 
an education of itself. 


MAHER & GROSH’S COMMON-SENSE KNIFE 


Contains Pruning blade, Jackknife blade, and Budding 
or Spaying blade. Cut gives exact size. Probably every 
farmer, gardener, and stock-man has often thought of 
such a knife as this, and here it is. Blades carefully 
forged from razor steel, file-tested, and re- 
placed free if soft or flawy. Price $1,00, 
st-paid ; or without the budding 
lade, 75 cents; with just large’ an 
small blades, 50 cents: extra strong 
2-blade, for hard service, 75 cents ; 
“Our Best ”’ oil-tempered Pru- 
ner, $1.00; Budding knife, 65 
cents ; Pruning Shears, $1.00. 
Illustrated List free; also our 
How to Use a Razor” 


MAHER & GROSH, 
Cutlers, TOLEDO, OHIO. 





AND 


COMPENDIUM 


WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Portable and Agricultural Steam 
Engines of the highest standard, in every respect, of 
materials and workmanship. Were pioneers in the manu- 
facture of Practically Portable Steam Engines, and 
with determined policy to build only the best machinery. 
from the best materials, and in the best manner of 
construction, and with continued improvements have 
attained the highest standard in excellence of work- 
manship, simplicity of design and capacity of power. For 
& quarter of a century have maintained tneir manufacture, 
the Standard Portable and Agricultural Engines 

of the world. Descriptive circulars sent on application. 


THE UNION HORSE-POWER 
= WITH LEVEL TREAD 


gest track (7 in.) wheels. 
NeRodsand Chilled Bearings 
Guaranteed to produce 
=4 more power with less ele- 
; Avation than any other. 
eee Also manufacturers of the 
em Premium Farm Grist Mill, 
— CLIMAX FEED CUTTERS. 

Send for Descriptive Catalogue. Threshers, Cleaners, &c. 
W. Le BOYER & BRO.,PHILADELPHIA,Pa. 


OF USEFUL 


“NowLepge 
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I will sell you a good, sound, well made, perfectly safe, 
good shooting, breech-loading Double 


$i 
SHOT GUN arses ate: 


will include some loading tools, wads, caps, braes shells, and 
PREPAY THE EXPRESS CHARCES to any 
express Office in the U. 8, east of Denver. 32 page Catalogue FREE. 
CHAS. FOLSOM, 106 Chambers St. N.Y. City. 
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CARDEN FIELD AND 
{puss &So Ohs 
HANDBOOK” FLOWER SEED PLANTS 


for (ne pen SMALL FRUITS AND 


FARM & GARD 


> 
) 
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IW yg 


S$ AYI9 


LAD 


GARDEN REQUISITES 


= 
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EsTABLISHED 1845. 


A Guide for the Garden. 


WHAT to Plant! HOW to Plant it! Raw Pages. 300 
Illustrations. Colored Plate. Every reader of the 
American Agriculturist needs it. Sialied for 4 cents, to 
cover postage. Price List jree. 


amin yt = tt - Fa 


American <Garden 
= $1.00 
ZAAYEAR — MONTHL 


Beautifully Illustrated; devoted exclusively to 
the Garden. 


Its contributors are all acknowledged authorities on the 
subjects treated by them. 
Valuable Seed Premiums given to each Subscriber. 


** Seasonable Hints,” and “ Answers to Correspondents,” 
in each number, are alone worth the price charged for the 
journal the entire year. 
$1.00 per Year, 6 copies (with Premiums) $5.00. 

Sample copy free. Vol. IV. begins January, 1883. 

Persons pamper Ping now will receive the remaining num- 
bers for 1882 free. 

{#” The American Garden and the American Agricul- 
turist, both for one year, for only $2.00. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, New York City. 








ESTABLISHED 1838. 





The Subscriber begs leave to offer a strain of 


VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS, 


which in point of purity, vitality, and superior quale | 


ity, shall not be equalled by any. Special efforts are made 
to furnish Market Gardeners and Amateurs who ap- 
preciate the value of good seeds, and whose trade remains 
steadfast. A trial is invited, and as a guide will mail 
Dreer’s Garden Calender, containing complete lists 
of Vegetable and Flower Seeds and Plants, to the 
address of any one interested in Horticulture. 


HENRY A. DREER, 
SEEDSMAN & FLORIST, 
No. 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Choice Small 


EP. ROE cee ss 


and Grape Vines. Bidwell—the finest 
strawberry in the world.—_Seneca Queen, 
Manchester, Jersey Queen strawber- 
ries; Cuthbert and Gregg raspberries, 
specialties, with a full assortment of all the 
new and standard kinds. Exceedingly 
liberal @ffers of plants with the superbly 
illustrated book ** Success with Small 
Fruits.”’ Send stamp for Descriptive Cata- 


logue. Address : p ROE 
a LJ 


Cornwaill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





Supplies Country 
Homes with 


AME RIC AN AGRICULT URIST. 


/HANSELL, SETH CHAPMAN'S “SON & CO, 


The Remarkable Early Red Raspberry. 


MANCHESTER, 


The Greatest of all Strawberries. 
Get Plants of the 





| fine Engrav 7 









io 'TOBER, 


DEALERS IN 


Peruvian Guano 


(i170 FRONT STREET 
NEW YORK. 


introducer, and get the genuine. 


it BERRIES os 


AND 
A superior PLANTS ; of all ni wen “4 
stock of ing varieties, 
both new and old. My Illustrated de- 


scriptive Catalogue tells how to get 
and grow them —tree to all. 


J.T. LOVETT, 
Little Silver, N. J. 







Rumson Nurseries. 
100,000 Peach Trees 


Grown from Tennesee Natural Seed and 


worked with Best Sorts.—Choi Ss 
Fruits.—75 Acres of Ornamental Teall 
and Shrubs, including Rhodedendrons, 
Azalias, | en eng Japanese Maples, etc, 
etc. Catalogues Free. 

B. B. HANCE, Agent, Red Bank, N. J. 





Peach Trees. 
Kieffer Pear Trees. 
The New Raspberry “Superior.” 
Strawberries, Blackberries, Grape Vines, etc. 


S. C. DE COU, Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 


Cc. B. ROGERS, 


The Oldest Seedsman in Phila., 





1838 fy 1882 5 KIEFFER’S HYBRID 
i 9,000 Pe se 7 in Orchard, an 
in Nursery. eing th 
50, 0O( utr oducer of this famous 
' I have the original 
trees, mie ured ft... ihe originator, in fruite 
ing at POMONA NURSERY, from 
which Iam propagating my stock for sale, 
Apply to Headquarters and get the genu- 











<><e 7 1 ran Tp Liberal discount to the trad 
133 MARKET ST. small Fruits, ee Plants, and Vines in variety. Catologue 
WM. PARRY, Parry P. O., N. J. 


Send tor tis Latalosue. free. 











No better can be found akin those furnished by JAMES VICK, Rochester N. Y. 

FLORAL GUIDE for 1883, an Elegaut Book of 150 Pages, 3 Colored Plates, and 

1000 Mhareatiees A the Choicest Flowers, Plants and Vegetables, and ‘Directions for Growing 
It is handsome — for the Center Table or a Holiday Present. Send on your Name and Post-Office address, with 1 

Cents, and I will send you a copy, postage paid. on By “4 not half its cost. I publish both an English and German edition. 


P aper, Printing, Matter and Illustrations are, pre equal’ 
‘K’s ILLUSTRATED MON MAGAZINE-22 a No a Colored Plate in every number and many 
Numbers sent for 10 cents; 8 trial cop ves! for P-.} 


ae ice $1.25 a year; Pe Ciniee for $5.0U. Specimen 
AMES Mbt Rochester, N 


cents, . Addr 








LANDRETHS PEDIGREESEEDS 


SEEDS |e! tho MESGHANLzeoenzeISEEDS 
SEEDS SEEDS 


For the PRIVATE FAMILY 
Crown by ourselves oour own Farms 
¢2” Handsome LIilustrated Catalogue and Rural Register FREE TO ALL. 
MERCHANTS, SEND US YOUR BUSINESS CARDS FOR TRADE LIST. 
_DAVID LANDRETH & SONS,SEED GROWERS, PHILADELPHIA 


OUR ANNU res 


CATALOGUE OF SEEDS 


For 1883, will be ready by January, and sent free to all who 
apply. Customers of last season need not write for it. It is an elegant book, 
with scores of illustrations, and one lovely Colored Plate. We offer acom- 
lete assortment of Veg retable, Field and Flower Seods, all of the 
HOICEST QUA Planet & Matthews’ Seed Drill 
Garden Tools ‘of all kinds, Cele ie oem Cultivators, 
etc.,etc. WHOLESALE PRICE LIST EALERS AP- 
PLICATION. We warrant our RS. Li Fictd. 
and Flower Seeds, to be Sresh, and true to 
mame. OUR CATALOGUE gives practical direc- 
tions for cultivation, SEND FOR IT. 


MENDENHALL & 00., 


%8 East Market St., Indianapolis, Ind. 















MALLFRUITS 


CARNATIONS 
ROSES and PANSIES 
ays catalogue gives full ineirnciions oped 

bes the new varieties, offers Pla: 


culture, 
Seana G. S.WALES Hecke? 











If you wish an abundance of Flowers for Spring, Sum- 
mer, Autumn and Winter, select your 
PLANTS, BULBS AND SEEDS 
From our Catalogue. Sent free to all applicants. 
D. R. WOODS, New Brighton, Penna. 


FRUIT TREES, — 

















ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
PLANTS AND BULBS. 
SHRUBS AND ROSES. 


An immense stock. Splendid Assortment. Warranted true. Remarkably cheap—40 CHOICE 
fe 1 oy ET S$ Send for Catalogue free. 28th year. 400 Acres. 18 Greenhouses. Address 
s THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville,Lake Co.,Ohio 


GRAPE VINES. 
SMALL FRUITS. 


Sl 
ALBERT DICKINSON, 
~ Dealer in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue Grass, 
Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, etc 
115, 117 & 119 Or ss ae OFFICE, 115 Kinzie § 
> os DZ , Llo 
Warehouses TO: 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St. CHICAGO, “TLL. 
























Cron a. 


C2?"Send_your address 


ir Large Illustrated Catalogue of ev erything for 


__AMERICAN AGRICU LTURIST. 





at once, on postal for 






the Farm or Garden, It costs nothin but 
FHONEST. fan save money. G?" Do not ATi. to 
examine it before ordering Seo 





BENSON, 
wLE DM yD)» and 131 South sg Phifasell 


Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 








ORR’S IO 


WA SEED 





CET SAMPLES. 
sized packets best Vegetable or choicest Flow 
the 3 for 75c. 
as ap agricultural State, has no superior, and 


to send their address and postage stamp. 


For 25 CENTS (stamps or silver) we will send 12 full- 
These collections (our own choice) would cost at retail over $1.00 each. Iowa, 


can judge of their superior quality.— We are bound to have every planter try them. 


DORR’S IOWA SEED MANUAL, 
Sent free with the seeds. 


er Seeds (or six of each). Either 2 for 50c. or 
we want you to try our Iowa seeds, that you 


sent to all who are enough interested 
WRITE NOW. 





O 
R 
R 
3 








C.W. DORR & CO., DES MOINES, IOWA. 


S 














Farmers who are making their own. Fertilizers, will find it to their advantage to send to 


us before purchasing elsewhere for prices of the different ingredients they may need. We 


are prepared to furnish at the lowest market prices, Pure Dissolved Raw Bones, Ammoniated 
‘Dissolved Bones, Dissolved South Carolina Rock, Sulphate of Potash, Sulphate of Soda, 


Land Plaster, etc., etc. 


goods. 


Send for Prices, and Circular showing guaranteed analysis of our 


BAUGH & SONS, 


Ua ~~ 2 


Pein deiptia, 


Pd 








WE GUARANTEE that every one who plants seeds 
the PLANET JR. FARM and GARDEN IMPLE 
them in the Agric ulturist Prémium List. Send us your owna 
with twenty illustrations. s. L. ALLEN & CO 


TREES and PLANTS. 


Peach Trees, 25 best kinds, very early, medium, and late, | 
for home use or market. S: ‘Id sin ly or by the ‘thousand. | 
Apple Trees, varieties suited to Middle or Southern States. | 
Raspbe rries, Strawberries, and new Peach Seeds. Seven- | 
teen years’ experience growing I Fruits and: Trees. Address, 


S. MYER, Bridgeville, Del. | 
ha A L EF —* are headquarters gon aud BIG | 
coms MANCHESTER BERRIES | 
Grapes, and N I Strawberry, best 


Trees earth. Productive 
as Crescent, perfect form, 


high flavor, firm as 
Wilson. Beautiful colored A N D plate, showing one 
foot of row in full fruiting, =mm=umam=s sent free, also cut 


ofnew BLACK CAP Raspberry COU HEC AN 
SECRET 





Brothers, 





ripens week before Doolittle, is jet black, 
and twice as productive. 


TREES, VINES, 
PLANTS, 
Over 100 Best Se- 


lected varieties. Gen- 
Stock, at Lowest 










iy 
CP MAIN 
fh WN 
Ay aii) “uit 


i coeauneg mt 







8. Commlogne free. 
J.S. COLLINS, 
Moorestown, N. J. 








Great Northern and Southern Nursery. 


Catalogues gratis.—Showing how and what to plant, 
with muc! nee alug able information. For Fall of 1882 and Spring 
of 1883 my stock will be full and unusually fine. A full line 
of Peaches and extra long keeping Ap »ples, | aed and Le- 
conte Pears, Japan Persimmons, Reas’ Mammoth and 
Champion Quince, Small Fruits, Ornamental Trees, and all 
stock usually found in a pee class Nursery. 





Seer 





or cultivates the soil will be interested in our Caia‘ iatomue of 
MENTS. You will find a short — of a portion of 
and your neighbors’ names for a: full descriptive catalogue 
-» 127 & 129 Catharine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New and Rare Winter Flower- 
ing Plants.—New Fruits, 
Dutch Bulbs, &c. 


New Pears, new Peaches, new Cherries, new Grapes, new 
Strawberries, — with a large stock of all kinds of Fruit 
Trees, Shrubs 

DUTCH BUL BS.—Large importations, direct from 
the leading growers in Holland. First quality Bulbs, Beau- 
tiful Hot-house Plants, Roses, &c., well grown. Cheap. 

Catalogues mailed to applicants. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


WILD FLOWERS, 


NORTH AMERICA. 


t2-Our Most Desirable PERENNIAL PLANTS 
for Cultivation..a3 


Orchids, Ferns, Lilies, Aquatics, Alpine, 
and Sub-Alpine Plants, 


(Botanical and Common) names given. Send for Cata- 
logue. EDWARD GILLETT, Southwick, Mass. 


Hardy Catalpa. 


CATALPA SPECIOSA. 
An immense stock, warranted genuine. 1 year old, 1st 
size, $5 per 1,000; 2nd size, $3 per 1,000; 2nd size by mail, 
post-paid, $1 per 100. Send for a price list of tree seeds and 











Prices low for reliable s 
RANDOLPH PET ERS, Wilmington, Delaware. 


FSK'S NUTOMATIC 








The best improvement ever made in HAND PLANTERS. 
They are fully warranted and satisfaction guaranteed. 
irculars, with terms to agents, sent free. 
WALL ACE FISK, South Byron, 


Genesee Co., N an 








nursery grown tree seedlings and evergreens for forest 
plarting. W. W. JOHNSON, 
Snowflake, Antrim Co., Mich. 








Is now ready, and will be mailed free to all applicants. 
Address 
D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


READY SOON. 


My New Deeies? Catalogue of the finest Geraniums 
in America. Sent fre 

















TYRA MONTGOMERY, Mattoon, Ill. 
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W. ATIEE BURPEE & C0, 


SEEDSMEN, 


4 477 N Fifth Street, ‘ 
peas wi & “a tock Avene, Philadelphia, Pa. 


by ill_ mail froe to all applicants BURPEE’S 
FARM ANNUAL, my Am ge 


Catalogue of 
all the best Garden lower Seeds 


(omberading: important novelties), Seed Potatces, 
Plants, and Thoroughbred Live Stock, Fancy 
Poultry, Etc. 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. 


Will send FREE their Catalogue of 


10ND BULBS. 


Comprising all the Finest Varieties of 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, etc. 


to any address. 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. 


SEEDSMEN, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
179-183 East Main St. | 200-206 Randolph St. 
dozen rates, 
Ss 


G P ES pecial attention called 


to Promising Novelties. Send for Price-List. Address, 
BUSH & SON & MEISSNER, 
BUSHBERG, Jefferson Co., Mo. 


(828 RELIABLE — (882 
UIST’S SEED 


quae ARE THE au 


EST SEED 


Are entirely the roduct of our own farms, and 
arp yan y in the world for purity 

and ‘Vella! ility. uist’s Garden Almanac, 

containing 192 pages useful information, with prices, 

mailed on receipt of 3c. stamp. 

G2" Wholesale Price-List for dbrehante on application. 


ROBERT BUIST, Jr., Seed Crower, 














Puiants of Best Quality. 
Warranted true to name. 
Lowest Prices, and 
Largest Assortment of 
old and new varieties. At 





















PHILADELPHI i. 
Tilustrated_ De. 
NEW STRAWBERRIES scriosve"cccs: 
and many RFA ve 
MANCHESTER, ties of Small Fruits, Trees, 
PRIMO, ene Boers, etc., FREE on 
a tcation to 
JERSEY QUEEN,/H. S. ANDERSON, 
BIDWELL, Cayuga Lake Nurseries, 


Established 1854 
SENECA QUEEN, “Talon a nit i, 





| READY eT 


Uc $$ ofl 


‘ wor Mh 


My NEW CATALOGUE just out FREE. 


— FOR FL ORISTS —_ Bil* 








Victor One-Horsé 3 and 5-hoed Grain Drills 


for sowing Wheat in 
Standing Corn, or 
ye, Bar- 
oF Rice, ow 
ow (ey 5 
The 5- hoed ¢ can be made ad- 
justable so as to drill Corn in 
rows 13 to 17 inches or 27 to 
84 inches apart. The Victor 
Drill is also used for plant- 
ing Cotton in two rows. The 
5-hoed Drill is adjustable for different widths. Send for Cir- 
cularsto EWALD OVER, Indianapolis, Ind., Manufact’r. 












AX [ERICAN 


” Pulverizing Harrow, Clod 
Crusher and Leveler. 





Agents 
Wanted in 


. Unoccupied 
Territory. 


by Editors of this Paper after 
thorough Trial. 
‘SOMO}LIIET, pue soyeig 6g wos 
STCTUOUTISET, JO sporpungy Sututeyuoo 
3; YdWIeg AO} puss 


Highly Commended 


The ** ACME” subjects the soil to the action of a Crusher and Leveler, and at the same time to the Cutting, 
Lifting, Turning process of double rows of STEEL COULTERS, the peculiar shape and arrangement of which 
give immense cutting power. The entire absence of Spikes or Spring Teeth avoids pulling up rubbish. 
It is especially adapted to inverted sod, hard clay and “slough land” where other Harrows utterly fail, and also 
works perfectly on light soil. Sent ON TRIAL to any responsible farmer in any part of the United States. 


NASH & BROTHER, Sole Manufacturers, 
22 College Place, a w YORK CITY, —_ HARRISBURC, Pa. 





REMINGTON 
CARBON 

PLOW 

well made, of good material, and, 
if properly handled, to give perfect 
satisfaction. Failing in this, after 
one day’s trial, Plow may be held 
subject to Manufacturer’s order. 


The New Remington Carbon Clipper 


Enters upon its second year with a reputation never before achieved by any cther Plow in a single season. Probably no 
manufacturer ever put out a Plow that from the start was so favorably received, or that was so perfect in its construction. 


rH NH iNet 6TON & = 
B REMING cu PPR Oken) 


Our first year’s sales are unprecedented, both for the large number of Plows sold, and the uniform expressions of praise , 


from every farmer who has used one. We claim for the New Remington Clipper :—Patent Carbon Metal—Improved 
Jointer with Steel Blade—Anti-Friction Landside—Changeable Shin—Perfection in Shape—The Lightest Weight—Easiest 
to Handle—Lightest Draft and Steadiest Running of any Plow in the Market. SEND FOR PRICES. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CO.,, 


BRANCH OFFICE, 57 Reade St., New York. ILION, N. Y. 
ae 


| ENSILAGE. 


Ross Big Giant and Little 
Giant Cutters. “Specials” 
nl Ensilage, Stock Rais- 

etc. Fuaranteed su- 
porter to every other. Im- 
mense gee Weight 
» and Capacity. Will cut 3 
to 4 times as fast as any 
i other; pave elzoes Fescut 
ETY FLY-W 


EXTENSIBLE JOINTS, 
CONVEX GEARS, RING 
ROLLERS, ete. The QONe 
LY “Cutter that will stand the severe work _ cut fast. 
Send for illustrated circulars and testimonials t 
ss & CO.» Fulton, N. Y. 


(2 Mention the American Agriculturist. 


KEMP'S MANURE, SPREADER, 


RIZE R 
e at ep 








This Plow contains the 
most remarkable improve- 
Ments ever made in Swivel 
Plows. It is easy to handle, 
with Shi fling handles, 
which enables the operator to 
walk with both feet in the fur- 
row. The Hook or Latch is 
operated by the foot, so that 
the Plow is turned ready for 
use without taking the 
hands from the handles. 

: et to draw, firm, strong. 
durable. Constructed of 
Patent Hard Metal, which is as strong and will scour e ual 
to steel. We also make it of charco iron, at a less price 
An Illustrated Catalogue of all our Tools and 
Implements sent free. 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AGRICULTURAL TOOL CC., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


HaITisi's STANDARD GRINDING MILLS! 


For STEAM, WATER, WIND. : 
HORSE, or RAND P OWER. ik = Greatest Agricultural in- 

Possessing great pao 4 and \ = vention of the age. Saves 
durability. S every Mill warranted 290 per cent. of labor, and 
to do just what we claim for it. BEadoubles the value of the 


manure. Spreads pow d 
Send for new Illustrated Cat- all kinds of manure broa 
alogue. Address 


= castor in drill, in one-tenth 
ESTATE OF 


gNEONTACLIPPp, 








> thetime required by hand, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and full particulars to 


AGRIC CULTURIST. 


——— 


~ Spark Arrester. 

Reliable, durable, and economical, wil! furnish g 
horse power with one third less fuel and water than any other 
engine built. not fitted with an automatic cut off. Send for 
Illustrated Catalogue X for information and prices, 


Our 10-Horse Spark-arresting Threshing Engine 


has cut 10,000 feet Pine Lumber in 10 hours. 

wood 6 feet long, coal, straw and corn stalks 
Send for Price List and Catalogue X. & SONS 
Box 843. s N.Y, 


Corning, 
THE OLD RELIABLE HALLADAY 


Ce MILL 


a oy 27 Tears IN vs=. 
nt Hib 


Will burn 





GUARANTEED 
Superior to any other make, 
17 Sizes-1 to 40 H. Power 
Adopted by U.S. gov. 
at forts and garrisons 
and by all leading R, 
R. Cos. of this and 
other Countries, ~ 
Also, the 
eee IxXL Feed Mill, 


which can be run b ower and is chee. effective, and 
durable. Will grin bond ind of small grain into feed at the 
rate of 6 to 25 bushels per hour, according to quality and size 
of mill used. Send for Catalogue and Price-List. Address 


U. S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO., BATAVIA, ILL. 


THE MASSILLON PONY MILL 


STRICTLY PORTABLE, 





Supplies a long felt want. 100 Sold In 


Ninety Days. 

Every owner of a Farm Engine located in moderately 
timbered country can find profitable employ ment the 
year round by purchasing one of these M 

Every owner of a timbered Jot is interested in havin 
one of these Mills in his aeteeeesmose. No more haul- 
ing logs to mill. All the waste save 

Write for Circulars and Price Lists, and address of 
nearest Agent. [Name this Paper.] 


RUSSELL & CO., Massillon, 0. 
ual on Circular Saw Mills. 


With universal Log beam, 8'9 
Rectilinear, simultaneous &2 
Set works, and Double ze 
Eccentric Friction Feed. = 





i) 


curacy & Durability. 
“S8BlO-Js1y ayy 1 
“MIOM = “AOL 8 


= Unexcelled for Ac- 


fanufactur d by Salem [ron Works, 


S 





STATIONARY & PORTABLE—ALL SIZES. 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO. 


CINCINNATI, O. yes 
Manufacturers of Steam Engines and Boilers, Circuca 
Saw Mills, Sugar Machinery, ete. 





ARTESIAN WELL 


New leet: Conn. 
DRILLING & MIN- 


“HN YOUR OWN BONE 


Meal and Oyster Shells 
in the Frank Wilson Pat. $5 Hand Mill. 
ae Tilustrated Circulars and Testimonials 
sent on application. Address 

WILSON BROS., Easton, Pa. 





KEMP & BURPEE WM’F’G GQ., Syracuse, Onondago Co., N. Yo 
ERAL PROSPECT- 


WELL BORING, g esi rnoseecr 


and how to use, is fully illustrated explained and highly recom- 
mended in ‘ an ” Nov. No., 1879, page 465. 
Send for it, Portable, low priced, worked by man, horse or steam 
power. Needed by farmers in every county, Good business for 
Winter or Summer and very profitable. Makes wells in earth or 
rock anywhere, We want the names of men that need wells, 
Send stamp for illustrated price list and terms to Agents. 


Pierce Well Excavater Co., 29 Bese Street, New York, 0.8.4. 








FAY’S 
WATER-PROOF 
BUILDING MANILLA. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1866. 

This water-proof material, “revembliNg 
fine leather, is used for roofs, outside 
walls of buildings, and inside in place 
of plaster. Made alco into car me 
rugs. Sample and Catalogue 3 

W. H. FAY, Camden, N. ° 
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: LATEST IMPROVED 


ing 
AND CLEANING GRAINS. 


MACHINES FOR SAWING WOOD. 


Patented, Manufactured, and Sold by 
_ > ne on 
A.W. GRAY’S SONS, 
MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, Vt. 
48-page pamphlet free. Address as above. 


MILL MANUFACTORY 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


Grist Mills of French Buhr Stone. 








Portable Mills for Farmers, etc. 18 Sizes and Styles. 
Over 2,000 in use. .#100, and upwards. Complete 
Mill and Sheller, $115. A boy can grind and keep in order. 
Adapted to any kind of suitable power. Complete Flouring 
and Corn Mills, ALL SIZES. Send for Book on Grist 


d Saw Mills. 
ae ee <NORDYKE & MARMON CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


GET THE BEST FARM 


GRIST. MILL 


6 
CAST-STEEL GRINDING PARTS. 
g ~ GUARANTEED MORE DURABLE. 
TAKE LESS POWER and 
DO MORE WORK. 
Send for Catalogue. 
LL 


W. L. BOYER & BRO. 


E Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrrs. oF THE UNION HORSE-POWER AND THRESHERS. 


The Westinghouse 











THRESHING MACHINES, 


Engines and Horse Powers. 


Grain Threshers, unequaled in capacity for separat- 
ing and cleaning. 


Combined Grain and Clover Threshers, fully 
equal to regular grain machines on grain, and a genuine 
Clover Huller in addition. 


Two Speed Traction and Plain Engines, positive- 
y the most desirable for Lightness, EE Power and 

afety. Boiler has horizontal tubes, and is therefore free 
fromthe objectionable features of vertical boilers. 


Horse Powers, both Lever and Endless Chain. All 
sizes. Send for Catalogue. Address 


G. WESTINGHOUSE & €0., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


STOP THIEF! 


oz. to 24 Ibs., $8. For any size 
Sate address JONES OF BING- 
HAMTON, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Send 9c. in P. O. Stamps to 


W PRODUCE COMMIS- 
E. & 0, ARD, SION MERCHANTS, 
for Circular giving important advice about SHIPPING 


PRODUCE. Also Containing recipe for PRESERV- 
ING EGGS. No. 279 Washington St., N.Y. City. 











THE IRON TURBINE 
GGG) WIND ENGINE. 
weer STRONG. 
. DURABLE. 


Best in the 
WORLD. 


BUCKEYE Force PUMP 
NEVER FREEZES in WINTER. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
MAST, FOOS & CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, O. 
Send for Price-List and Circulars. 


Sedgwick Steel Wire rence, 







THOUSANDS 
NOW in USE. 








WY 









<=> Statertavs 





Is the only general purpose wire fence in use, being a 
Strong Net-Work without Barbs. It will turn dogs, 
pigs, sheep, and poultry, as well as the most vicious stock, 
without injury to either fence or stock. It is just the fence 
for farms, gardens, stock ranges and railroads, and ver 
neat for lawns, parks, school lots and cemeteries. Covere 
with rust-proof paint (or galvanized) it will last a lifetime. 
It is Superior to Boards or Barbed Wire iv every 
respect. We ask for it a fair trial. knowing it will wear itself 
into favor. The Sedgwick Gates, made of wrought- 
irun pipe and steel wire, defy all competition in neatness, 
strength and durability. We also make the best and cheap- 
est All Iron Automatic or Self-Opening Gate. 
Also cheapest and neatest All Iron Fence. or Prices 
and Particulars ask Hardware Dealers or address the 


Manufact ’ 
anufacturers SEDGWICK. BROS., 


Mention this paper. Richmond, Ind. 

















Grappling Hay Fork and Railway Hay Cone 
veyor. Bestcombination —) Used by thousands. 


Circulars sent. i i 
Agents wanted. SyracusE, N.Y. 





HEEBNER’S PATENT 


Level Tread Horse Power 
WITH SPEED REGULATOR. 





Heebner's Improved Little Giant Thresh- 
ng Machine. 


No other Power is as eras and easy for the horses. 
The Level Lags and Speed Regulator are the most valuable 
improvements ever made in horse powers. See that you 
get Heebner’s, any other with level lags will be an infringe- 
ment 7 our patents. 

The Little Giant has more good points than any other 
Thresher. None can do work as fast, nor any better, and 
none are better made. Union Feed Cutter, Drag and Cireu- 
lar Saws, etc. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 

HEEBNER & SONS, Landsdale, Pa. 








Ragan’s Power 


CIDER PRESS 


$100.00, 
AND 


Victor Power 
Apple Grinder 
$35.00. 


EWALD OVER, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 










MEDAL MACHINES. 





First Premiums at all Competitive Trials. 
NEW SAFETY AGRICULTURAL STEAM ENGINES, 


Railway, Chain and Lever Horse Powers, 


hreshers and Cleaners, Threshers and 
Shakers, Clover Hullers, Feed Cutters, 
Wheel Horse Rakes, Corn Cultivators, 
Horse Pitchtorks, Shingle Machines, 
Straw . Preserving Rye Thresh- 
ers, Wheel Disc and Spring 
Tooth Harrows, Cider and 
Wine-Mills and Presses, 
Dog and Pony Pow- 
ers, etc., etc. 
Also Manufacturers of La Dow’s Jointed Pulverizing 
Smoothing Disk Harrow. 


SPRING STEEL TOOTH 
HORSE RAKES. 
THE CHAMPIONS OF THE WORLD. 


No Cogs or Ratchets, Easiest Hand or Horse Dumping. 
Purchasers er them to all others for Durability and 
Efficiency. Fully guaranteed; so no risk is incurred in 
oe from us. Responsible Agents wanted where we 

ave none. 


LA DOW’S INDEPENDENT 


SPRING TOOTH HARROW 








THREE MACHINES 
and 


EACH the BEST of its KIND. 


Oil Tempered Spring Steel Teeth, every Tooth 
independent. The Teeth can be set so they will 
not turn over sods. Attractive in design, dura- 
ble in all its parts, thorough in its work, easy 
in its operation and adjustments, and so at 
a price within the means of ° 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


WHEELER & MELICKCO., 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


THE LION ENSILAGE AND FEED CUTTER. 
. go~ Combining the latest 
Improvements. 


THE BEST ENSILAGE 
AND FEED CUTTER 


Manufactured. 


For full description, seud 
for illustrated catalogue 
and price list. Address, 
THE BELCHER & TAYLOR 
A@’L Toon Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


IN ONE, 

















or 






s ONLY.$3 


SS URABLE CHEAP 


partic man 
Lehigh Valley Emery Wheel Co. 


HTO) 


Big GIANT FEED MILL. 


Every Man His Own Miller. 


The only practical Feed Mill 
made. The oan Mill crushin, 
corn and cob made with cast-stee 

ders. Grinds faster, and does 

a@ greater variety of work than 
any Mill of similar price. If we 
failto pe the above statements 
give youa Millfree. Send 


Ma A FIELD & C 
8th and Howard Sts., Mo. 


























































Standard Rural Books. 


[Published and for sale by the Orange Judd Company, 
"51 Broadway, New York. Any of these books will be for- 
warded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price.] 


Farm and Garden. 










Allen's (R. L. & L. F.) New American Farm Book......$2 5 
Bailey’s The Book of ee eee reer re 1 
Barry's Fruit Garden...........--+++-- 2% 


Brackett’s Farm Talk 
Brill’s Farm-Gardening and Seed-Growi 0 
Broom- Corn and Brooms...........- paper, “50 cts.; Cloth 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener 2 
Curtiss on Wheat Culture.... 
Farming for Profit...........ceeccececcceseceeee teneeeece 
Fitz’s Sweet Potato Culture. aper. 
Flax Culture. [Seven Prize Essays by practical growers.] — 3 
French’s Farm —— Lnbsee SUbkbababsnecepseaes secs sane 1 
Gregory on Cabbage: 
Gregory on Carrots 
Gregory on Onion 
Gregory on Squashes............++++-- 
Hand-Book of the Grasses of Great Britain & America, 
Harlan’s Farming with Green Manures.........+++++++++ 
Henderson’s Gardeniug for Pleasure.... . bet 
Henderson's Gardening for Profit...........- 





Mangold Wartzels, ete. 
Raising. ecknehswssueswasvek 





—_ 







—_ 



















Hop Culture. By nine experienced cultivat« a 
How to Get a Farm and Where to find One. -1 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed...........+++-+-++++ ; s 
Johnson’s How Crops Grow... .....-+--ssees20e4 a 
Leland’s Farm Homes, In-Doors & Out-Doors. New Ed. 1: 
Nichols’ Chemistry of the Farm and Sea.........-..-.-- 1 2 
Onions—How to Raise them Profitably........-..-.-+.+++ pe 
Our Farm of Four Acres...........++ paper., 30c.; cloth.. 
Potato Culture. (Prize ESsay.)..........eeeeeeeeeceeeeees 2 
Regist 8 Money in the Garden..............0++-2+0+ 1 
egist er of Rural Affairs, bound, 9 vols., each. on 
Riley’ B Potato Pests.....cccccceeoes paper, 50 cts. ; “eloth:: 
Roe’s Play and Profit in my —= ep eabesebeases 
Schenck’s Gardener's Text-Book.. 
Silos and Ensilage. ..........c.ccccee 
Starr's Farm Echoes.........-...--.----+++ 1¢ 
Stewart’s Irrigation for the Farm, Garden, and Orchard 1 50 
Ten AcCreSs EMOUBD........0000. — _cocrccrccccccccccccccccs 1 0 
Thomas’s Farm implements and Machine ry. 1 50 
Tim Bunker Papers; or, Yankee Farming............--- 30 
Tobacco Culture. By fourteen experienced cultivators. 25 
Todd’s Young Farmers’ Manual. 3 vols......... --+-++- 4 50 
Vegetables, and How to Grow them ; boards .. OD 
Waring's Book of the Farm..........--++++- -. 20 
Warington’s Chemistry of the Farm,........ -. rr 1 OU 
White’s Gardening for the South... ...........ceeseeeeees 2 00 
Fruits and Flowers. 
American Rose Culturist.............. jab shveeoeesasbaonp 30 
American Weeds and Useful Plants..... ee 







Breck’s New Book of Flowers.. 

s Flower-Garden Directory.. oo 
Choriton’ s Grape-Grower’s Guide 
Cole’s American Fruit Book.................. 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. 


te ee 
+ 
uw 


L$ 
Ge. clo. 1 



















Elliott’s Hand ook for = Growers....pa., 
Fern Book for Everybody..........-.c.seccscccscesceeees 50 
Flowers and the Flower as: board -. D 
Faller’s Grape Culturist... ........+....--- . 150 
Fuller’s Illustrated Straw berry Culturist..... oo 
Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist. New Edition.... 20.22. 1 50 
Fulton’s Peach Culture. New and revised edition...... 150 
Heinrich’s Window Flower Garden...... ; - 6 
Henderson’s Hand Book of Plants.. 3 00 
Henderson’s Practical Floriculture. Snlar’dEd.) 1 50 
Husmann’s American Grape Grow ing & Wine Making.. 1 50 
Johnson’s Winter Greeneries at Home..............-..-- 1 00 
Mohr on the Grape-Vine............-. Pe RE NES ee 00 
My Vineyard at Lakeview...........-..cesceeseeereeceoees 125 
Orchard and Fruit Garden ; boards...........-..--++00- 50 
Parsons on the ROSC.......2.-.sseees eee ceceeeceeeesece tee 1 50 
Phin’s 's Pea Air Grape EMDR EL condeienskaaenee 1 00 

uinn’s Pear Culture for Profit. we 18 

ivers’s Miniature Fruit Garden.. oo 10D 
Robinson’s Ferns in their Homes and Ours. . 150 
Roe’s Success with Small Fruits..... . - 5 00 
The Thomery System of Grape C ulture........ 30 
Thomas’s American Fruit Culturist. New Ed........... fh) 
Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden. paper, 50c.; ween 1 00 
White’s Cranberry Culture.......... icebiepesdenensakenete 25 

Horses, 

Armatage’s Every Man His Own Horse Doctor. 8vo... 7 50 
Baucher’s New Method of Horsemanship........ 1 00 
Brnce’s Stud Book. 3vols........ ‘«' 00 


boards, 7c. ; cloth.. 1 
Durant’s Horseback ‘Hiding from Medical Point of View. : 25 


Delisser’s Horseman's Gui 













Dwyer’s Horse Book ene 
Every Horse Owner’ 8 Cyclopeedia....... 7 

Famous American Race Horses. ...........--seeeeeeeee . 6 
Famous American Trotting Horses................-+ eee 5 
Famous Horses of America...... 150 
Flower’s Bits and Bearing Reins... 50 
Going’s Veterinary Dictionary. Sap usbebsuusevtaunsban 2 00 
Helm’s American Roadsters......... Pe ate ae 5 00 
Herbert’s Hints to Horse-Keepers. ........+-seeeeeees aS | | 
Hints and Helps to Horsemen ...... wepeoeen wae 50 
Horses and Hounds................scceseee, --seeeeecceees 80 
Horse Owner’s and Stableman’s Companion. soe 150 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy......... am oe 1B 
Jennings on the Horse and his Diseases....... 1% 
Law’s Farmers’ Veterinary Adviser..............2+-+0+0+ $4 


Mayhew s IJlustrated Horse Doctor.... 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Managemen 
McClure’s American Gentleman’s Stable 











Miles on the Horse’s Foot........csceceeseeeeecees v5) 
Percheron HOreec. ..........0c-cccrsscocesesoeess 1 00 
Rarey and Knowlson’ 8 Complete Horse een 50 
gS ep peer ‘ 1 50 
Stewart’s American Farmer's Horse Book. 00 
Stonehenge on the Horse in Stable & Field. Eng.Ed. 8vo. 3 50 
Stonehenge on the Horse in Stable&Field, Am.Ed.12mo. : 4 
The Horse, How to Buy and Sell......... .. ...++s00-- 00 

The Horse: Its Varieties and Management ; boards 3 
The Saddle-Horse............cc.ccsscsscccccccsccees 1 00 
Wallace's American Stud- Rens WOE Miccicc nace none 10 00 





“Vols. 1 & 2. 


Wallace’s American Trotting Register. 
Woodruff’s Trotting Horse of America 
Youatt and Skinner on the Horse....... sacenowhen 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse.........0.--e++eeeees 


Cattle, Sheep, and Swine. 


Alleo’s (L. F.) American Cattle.. ........-..++++ Suneeceee 
Allen’s (R. L.) Diseases of Domestic ‘Animals..... ape 


S 
Armatage’s Every Man His Own Cattle Doctor. 8vo... 7 
Cattle: The Varieties, Breeding and Management... : 


Clok’s Diseases of Sheep ...........--sseceeeseees phen ees 








| 
| 
| 


















Coburn’s Swine Husbandry..................0+¢: Pere ee 1 75 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor, 12mo..... ee LS 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor, Svo, cloth.. 

Fleming’s Veterinary RODRENIIORS foro lla. posctcontcccas 6 00 
Guenon on Mileh Cows.......... nied 
Harris on the Pig............. . 150 
fayes’ Angora Goat............ -150 
Jennings on Cattle aid their Diseases 1 75 
Jennings on Sheep, Swine, and Poultry -1% 
Jersey, Alderney, and Guernsey Cow 1 50 


Keeping One Cow 
MeClure’s Diseases of the Am. Horse, Cattle & Sheep.. 2 
EE oc ckiceeocsscucus aadaebenbcnsswess 1; 
mee vf (Hon. Josiah) on Soiling Cattle.. 

Randall’s Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry.. 
Randall’ s Practical Shepnerd....... 
Randall’s Sheep Husbandry... 
Reasor on the Hog. er 
Sidpey on the Pig : 
Stewart’s Shepherd’ S Manual. (New & Enlarged Fd.).. 1 50 
The Sheep: Its Varieties and Management ; boards.... 































Thompson's Food of Animals. ~ 100 
Waring’s Essay on Jersey Cattl - + 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle.............cececeees 180 
Youatt and Martin on the Hog..................+. 1 60 
Youatt on Sheep... ... Es ek. DERE RSSRER Ow SeRORED 1 00 
Poultry. 
ne sere ST Bs sis ecb asinnwitwanpan nies 200 
Corbett's Poultry Yard and Market......... i 50 
Geyelin’s Poultry-Breeding..... 25 
Gray’s The Game Fowl........ 50 
Lewis’ Practical Poultry Boo heneERESReRebness 50 
Miner's Domestic Poultry Book.............cee.sssececes 1 00 
Poultry : Breeding, Rearing, Feeding, etc; boards..... 50 
Saunders’s Domestic Poultry....paper, 40¢.; cloth..... 75 
Standard of Excellence in Poultry .....................- 
Stoddard’s An Egg Farm............ 


Tegetmeier’s Poultry Book. 
Wright's Brahma Fow] 
Wright’s Illus. Book of Poultry. Cl. 12 
Wright's Practical Pigeon Keeper... 
Wright’s Practical Poultry-Keeper 


Architecture and Landscape Gardening. 


































Allen’s (L. F.) Rural Architecture...........csccscscccsess 1 90 
NE INO, cscs narcaiwenbacnesonsanenswnsse ee 
Ames’ Compendium of Penmanship................ . 5 00 
Atwood’s Country and Suburban Houses 1 50 
Barn Plans and Out-Buildings.......... 1 50 
Bicknell's Cottage and Villa Architect 6 00 
Bicknell’s Detail Cottage & Constructive Architecture.10 (0 
Bicknell’s Modern Architectural Designs and Details. .10 00 
Bicknell’s Public Buildings. New..................seee08 & 3 50 
Bicknell’s School-House and Church Architecture...... ; 00 
Bicknell’s Specimen Book of Architect’! Design. New. 1 00 
Bicknell's Stables, Out-buildings, Fences, etc........... 2 50 
sicknell’s Street, Store. and Bank Fronts. New........ 4 00 
Bicknell’s Supplement to Village Builder............... - 400 
Bicknell’s Village Builder and Supplement. pee Senne 10 00 
Burns’ Architectural Drawing Book.......... - 100 
Burns’ Illustrated Drawing Book...... - 100 
Burns’ Ornamental Drawing Book...................000+ 1 00 
Cameron's Plasterer’s Manual.............c.csccccsccccee 75 
Camp’s How Can I Learn Architecture Sieue 50 
Cleveland’s Landscape Architecture................-..+. 1 50 
Copley’ © Plain and Ornamental Alphabets............... 3 00 
Croff’s Progressive American Architecture............. 6 00 
Cummings’ Architecturai Details............ eeeee 6 00 
Downing’s Landscape Gardening...................0000-8 6 50 
Elliott’s Hand-Book of Practical Landscape Gardening. 1 50 
Eveleth’s School House Architecture.......... - 400 
Gardner’s Common Sense in Church Building... - 100 
Gould’s American Stair-Builder's Guide..... a - 300 
Gould’s Carpenter’s and Builder’s Assistant....... -- 250 
Harney’s Barns, Out-Buildings and ee . 400 
Holly ’s Carpe nters’ and Joiners’ Hand-Book ............ 5 
Hulme’s Mathematical Drawing Instruments........... 1 50 
Hussey’s Home Building...............ssscesces . 250 
Hussey’s National Cottage Architecture. ....... - 400 
Inte riors end Interior Details. .......0.000..0000000-+ . 790 
Jacques’ Manual of the Garden, Farm, and Barn-Yard. 1 50 
Jacque Or NS OE CO BBs a cncccsccsecescescsccesces 1 00 
Kern’s Practical Landscape Gandening. 1 50 
Lakey’s Village and Country Houses. 5 00 
Leuchar’s How to Build Hot-Houses..............000+ 150 
Moderm House Painting. ........0.0-: .scccccscscccccs 5 00 
Monckton’s National Carpenter and Joiner............. 5 00 
Monckton’s National Stair-Builder................... 
Palliser’s American Cottage Homes. xs eS 
Palliser’s Model Homes.............. 
Palliser’s Useful Details................... 
Phinn’s Workshop Companion,. jcudamkanbainas 3 
Plummer’s Carnenters’ end Builders’ Guide............. 1 00 
Powell’s Foundations and Foundation Walls . 150 
Reed’s House Plans for Everybody.. .... - 10 
Riddell’s Carpenter and Joiner Modernized.. ote 
Riddell’s New Elements of Hand Railing....... -. 700 
Riddell’s Lessons on Hand Railing for Learners. -500 
Riddell’s The Artisan...............00. picudanwneeed 4 4 
BEOCAl CORUTORATOMIPOCIITS, 6 ...csccsccccevcccossesscescese 


Tuthill’s Practical Eenooen in Architectural Drawing.. 3 50 






Weidenmann’s Beautifying Country Homes. A super rb 
quarto voiure. 24 lithograph plates, in — seeee 10 00 
Wheeler’s Homes for the People............ccccsescseee - 200 
Wheeler’s Rural Homes.......... 3 -. 1 50 
Withers’ Church Architecture.. -15 00 
Woodward’s Cottages and Farm Hou 1 00 
Woodward’s Country Homes ...... .............-- ° 00 
Woodward’s Graperies and Horticultural B uiidings.. 12.100 
Woodward's National Architect. Vols.1& 2........... 15 00 
Woodward’s Suburban and Country Houses. .......... . 100 
Woollett’s Old Homes Made New.............. inde doses ae 
Woollett’s Villas and Cottages.............cscccseees wines eae 


Field Sports and Amusements. 


Amateur hin vd and Trap Makers’ Guide.pa.,0c.; bds. 75 
Angling: Trolling, Spinning, Bottom and Fly Fishing.. 

Archer, The Modern.. 
Archery, Witchery of 









Batty’s Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration... 1 
Batty’s How to Hunt and Trap. Newand enlarged Ed. 1 
Bird Keeping. .Fully  cintiiienkceueukbesncwsva is 
Bogardus’ Field, Cover, & a Shooting. 2 
Breech-loaders. By Gloal 

Breech-loader, Modern, Greener eeeee 
Burges’ American Kentiel and Sporti 
Butler on the Dog................. pepedeanaashaswess peewee 2 
Camp Cookery, Parloa. : 

Camps and Tramps in the Adirondacks.... 
Canoe and Camera. Square  “ 
Dead Shot; or, Sportsman’s Complete Guide 
Dinks, s, Mavi hew, and Hutchinson, on the Dog.. 


Dog, They : Its Varieties and Management ; boards.. 


Dog, The, ‘by BND 0000 080400scdtbcensecgnsceerseqcessst s 
Dogs, by Richardson... seeaby ‘paper, 30 cts.; cloth.. 60 
Dogs, by Stables........... eneereneben++=> eescesosbeoeces | 


scene AGRICULTURIST?. 


| 


sauce on the PTs Oe WH sk cndcscnsacaes 5 00 
Eassie’s Wood and its Uses................ 18 
Eggleston’s End of the World......... oto 
Eggleston’s Hoosier School-Master............ ote 
Eggleston’s Mystery of Metropolisville 1 
Elliott’s Lawn and Shade Trees. ................ -10 
Felker’s What Grocers Sell Us: Manual for I y - 100 
Fisher's Grain Tables........ .... woskaiantaws ie ee 
ee Bo A eee 150 
Fowler’ s Twenty Years of Inside Life in Wall Street.. i 50 
Fuller’s Forest-Tree Culturist............ pnieauibieabpeneeae 100 
Gardner’ 's Carriage Painters’ Manual..... os SSeS 
a to A Fae 10 
Grant’s Beet Root Sugar...... 13 

, MEEBO OU BOWE. 5 seicscsscvec ser sscccccesss 2 50 
Half Hour Recreations in Popuiar Science. ‘2 ro. -- 50 
Harris's Insects Injurious to Vegetation. ain Hi 

Colored Engravings..... .. 6 50 

Harris’ Talks on Manures......... 180 
3 
oO 
50 
5 
50 
00 
% 
50 
50 
b 
50 
0 
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Dogs of Great Britain, America, and other ‘nts ae 
a4 a, a ) 

Dogs, Scale of Points in Judging................. rles.. 2.00 

Every Boy's Book of Sports Mi Petes. 30 





Fishing in American Waters....... 
3 ere 

Frank Forester’s Life and Writings. 
umes. Each Vol. complete in itself. 





New. in 3 Vox 
And er 7 
Frank Forester’s American Game in its Seaso % — 
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Frank Forester’s Field Sports. 2 vols.. ““e 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing...........0. 77" a 
Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen.. 2 
Frazar’s Practical Boat Sailing................. ‘ae 

F rr — ee Shes ones sseebe sesh obunbuceean 

“Fysshe and Fysshynge.” Dame Juliana Berne 5 iia 
= ildersleeve’s Rifles and Mart Ksmanship........ = — : = 
Gun, Rod, and Saddle... .....02.....000s00 + » 
Hallock’s Camp Life in Florida........... ea . 
Hallock’s Dog Fanciers’ Directory. a 
Hallock’s Fishing Tourist....... ‘* 0 
Hatlock’s Sportsman’s Gazetteer. 800 
oe Dog = bee a bshiire- oa éit-etoth, 4 30¢ ; cloth. 60 

ow to Camp Out, Goulda....... oil-cloth, 75 cts; 

How to Use the Pistol......... oer eae eerie j eloth.. : 2 
Hunter and es ee a ee ene ee: "5 
King’s Trouting on the Brule Rive ees 1 4) 
Lewis’ American Sportsman... oe. .eseessesescecees 9% 
Long’s American Wild Fowl Shooting. 1°2°7°°°"""""""" 3 
Minot’s Land and Game Birds of New England.. 8 00 
Murphy’ s American Game Bird Shooting..... 2 00 
Norris’ American Angler...........sseecsssccceccccs 5 50 
tind tu i icveepoceues OO Kee 50 
toosevelt & Green’s Fish Hatching an sh Catching. 
Samue 1s’ Birds of New England and Adjacent state: ; ° 
Schley’s American Partridge aud Pheasant Shooting... 2 09 
BHOOUNEON THE WINE. 065.5 xacdscces acess: edereocs, vi 
Starr’s ** Forest and Stream ” Hand Book for Riflemen. 50 
Stonehenge, Dogs, British Islands : New edition...... 50 
Stonehenge Ency clo wedia of {Rural BRON Bs ssc esscece 45 
Stonehenge, Every Horse Owner’s Cyclopedia. "35 
Stonehenge on thé Dog..........ccsec.ceceeees 183% 
Stonehenge on the Horse. Eng. ed., 8vo. * 850 
Stonehenge on the Horse. Am. ed., 12m¢ 200 
DG AWW 55 oes hiss ccocsws nbescs ses ss is ae 
Wingate’s S Manuai for Rifle Practice...... peawhcvsteeeececd al 

Miscellaneous, 

American Bird Fancier. Enlarged Edition......... 
American Ornithology (Wilson & Bonaparte). 

Ames’ Compendium of Penmanship.......... 
Bailey’s Our Own Birds of the United State 

3ement’s Rabbit Fancier................ 

3ommer’s Method of Making Manures....... 

Book of Household | Oe paper, 50c. 


Boussingault *3 Rural Economy. 
Brown’s Taxidermist’ 8s Manua 
Canary Birds. Paper 50 cts. 

Collection of Ornaments............. 
Common Sea Weeds........sccccccss. 
Common Shells of the Sea Shore...... 
Cooking Manual (Miss Juliet Corson 
Cooking School Text Book and House-keepe 

(Miss Juliet Corson)........ 

Cook’ 8 Manual of the Apiar A 
Dana’s Muck oe, eee 
De Voe’s Market Assistant. 
Dow ning’s Rural Easays .........0. 
Dow’s Plain Facts about Florida 
Dwyer’s Immigrant Builder 













































Hazard’s Butter and Butter Maki * 
Hedges’ Sugar Cane and their Pro “rae ab 
Holden’s Book of Birds.............. paper, 25c. ; cloth.. 
Holly’s Art of Saw Filing. 
Homie Cook-Book............. 
Hoopes’ Book of Evergreens 
House-keeping in Old Virginia..... anaseaeson 
How to Make Cand 
John Andross (Rebecca Harding — is) 
Johnston’s Agricultural Chemist 

Johnston’s Elements of Agricultaval C hemistry 
King’s Beekeepers’ Text Book. .paper, 75c.. 
Langstroth on the Honey-Bee..... pusel bans eeasnawes 
Lyman’s Cotton Culture 
Menhaden: Its Uses, etc. : Goode & Atwater.. 


i 


coe 
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ARO ee 
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Pat tk kt 
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Saleineties ee 
Sssssssesezs 


Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Housekeeper’s Friend.......-.. 
Murrey’s Valuable Cooking Receipts. Paper 35c. ; cloth 
Norris’ American Fish Culture........... ee eae | 
Northrop’s Schools of ot sed sees re 


Norton’s Scientific Agriculture.. 
Our Farmer’s Account Book... 

Packard’s Guide to Study of Insects..... 
Packard’s Half-hours with Insects.......... 
Packard’s Our Common Insects........... 
Painter, Gilder, and ade ; 
Pedder’s Land een. ae 


— Repo 


Practical Rz abbit ae 
Pretty Mrs. vodey re . Esten Cooke 
uinby’s New Bee-Keeping. 
iley’s Locust Plague............ 
pope s Commercial Calculator.. 
ot’s A BC of Bee-Culture..... 
Scribner’s Lumber and Log-Book. 
= nae ae 
Stewart’ 's Sorghum and Bee PYOGMENS....62 ccsscee 
Texas; the Coming Empire 
The Complete | | Se aes 
The Modern Fencer................. 
The Modern Gymnas 
Treat’s Injurious Insects of the Farm and Garden...... 1 
Twenty-five Cent Dinners, New Ed.( Miss Juliet Corson) 
Ville’s Artificial Manures..... ienesees Weeesaesses eesceces 
Ville’s Chemical Manures.......... 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens 
Ware’s The Sugar Beet 
Ww aring’ s Draining for Profit and Health..... ea ee wooed 7 
Waring’s Elements of Agriculture........ 
Waring’s Sanitary Condition in City & Country ‘Houses 
Waring’s Sanitary Drainage of Houses a —— wee 
Willard’s Practical Butter Book.. ai 
Willard’s Practical Dairy Husbandry. « 
Woodward's Arfistic Drawing Studies 
Woodward’s Ornamental and Fancy Alp bets. 
WORE OR UHC TIGR. os cvccccdsccecescccssececcve coset 
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WHITE MOUNTAIN 


HAMMOCK CHAIR. 


Robinson’s Patent—January 11, 1881. 
ee LE a 
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THE WHITE MOUNTAIN. HAMMOCK 
CHAIR differs from all the other stationary or reclining 
chairs in that it is better, stronger, and simpler; is 
adapted to the house, lawn, porch, or camp, and is just 
chuck full of quiet comfort and blessed rest. 

It is far superior to the Hammock in every way, and can 
be put up so as to be aalwaysinthe shade. | 

he cheapest and the best article in the world 
for the enjoyment of fresh air. 

It assumes and can be used in any position, from sitting 
up to lying down, without any exertion of the occupant, 
and supports and rests the body in whatever position it is 
placed, while the price is so low as to be within 
the reach of every one. Price $4.00. 

Sold in all large markets. 

GOODELL CO., Antrim, N. H., Manufacturers. 


CHEAP LANDS 


ARKANSAS. 


In a central county, having Towns, Churches, Societies, 
U.S. Mails, Newspapers, Telegraph, and good people; with 
a mild climate, rich soils, many crops, good water. free 





range, fish and game, fine timber, rich mines, choice fruits, 
on high lands and low lands, near water-powers, railroads 
and good markets. 


Wheat, Maize and Cotton flourish in the same 
field. Six. Navigable Rivers cross the land 
grant. Prices low. 10 Year’s Credit, if desired. 

This district is unsurpassed in America for a combingtion 
of industrial advantages. COME and SEE. 

For particulars, address 

THOS. ESSEX, F. ROESSLER, 
Land Commissioner, Room 1, Union Depot, 
At the Depot, Little Rock, Ark. St. Louis. 


Over 300,000 Acres 
IOWA of Choice Farming Lands in 
For Sale by the 
lowa R.R. Land Co. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


the Near West. 
Branch Office, 92 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


HOMES 


720,000 .- 
Acres of timber and prairie 
Land along the line of the St. Loufs 
end San Francisco Railway for sale on seven 
ears’ time, at from $2.00 to $8.00 an acre. Free 
portation from St. Louis to purchasers as 
per Circular sent on application to ~~ 


W.2. YEATON, ¢Temple Building, § W. H. COFFIN, 
As. L'd Com Sr. Lours, Mo. Land C 


SOUTHWees 
A Household Necessity. 


Sold by 
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AND 


) E. FOUGERA, BROOKLYN, L. I, 


Novelty Incubator. 
Patent applied for. 
Simplest anc best Fe in 

inarket. Capacity, XS. 

rice, $30.00. Satisfaction’s ua- 
ranteed, or money returned less 
freight or express charges. 

Rearing Mothers, $18.00 

Eee ester, = = « \e 

Circulars and information fur- 
nished on application. 

A. G. ATKINS, Orange, N. J. 
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HOINTELY CATTLE. 


ia al 2 . s "rr 
rhe Largest Herd in the World. 
425 Pure-bred animals. Nearly ail imported, and se- 
lected personally by us from the best herds in Holland, 
=" of price, and all from the deepest milking 
ainilies. 


Clydesdale Horses, 
Hambletonian Horses. 


Correspondence and personal inspection solicited. 
Catalogues on application. Mention Agriculturist. 


SMITHS & POWELL, 
Syracuse, N. ¥. 





WHITMAN’S FOUNTAIN PUMP. 
A Lady or Child can use - => 
_it. Send for large hand- 
=~ some Illustrated Cata- 
logue. J. A. Wurman 
Provipence, RK. 1. 


POULTRY FOR SALE. 


I will sell, at let live prices, for quality, 1,000 chicks 
and fowls, to make room for winter quarters, of L. Brahmas 
(a specialty), P. Rocks, White and Brown Leghorns, B. B. 
Red Games. Trios, $5 to $15. Pairs, $4 to $10. Single birds, 
$#2to %. Farmers, Attention! buy cockerels and cross 
at 3 for $5. Bronze Turkeys, Gobblers, $5; Pairs, $8; Trios, 
$12. Satisfaction guaranteed. Circulars free to those who 
want to buy. HOMER H. HEWITT, 

WILLIAMSBURG, Blair Co., Pa. 















STANYAN’S Pat. Bread Mixer and Kneader. 
See description in Agriculturist for January, 1881.—No. 1, 
taking two to three qts. of flour, $3.00. No.2, taking three to 
four gts. of flour, $3.25. No. 8, taking four to six qts. of 
our, $3.50. DUTCHER TEMPLE CO., 
Money Order Office, Milford, Mass. Hopedale, Mass. 


SHIPPERS OF MILK, ATTENTION! 


WARREN MILK BOTTLES, 


PATENTED MARCH 23d, 1880. 


Adapted for the de- 
livery of Milk in all 
Cities and Towns. 

A Long Needed Want 
at last Supplied. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 
ON APPLICATION. 
Warren Glass Works Go. 
72 Murray St., 

NEW YORK. 



















MARSHALL’S H. KING, 
ALL CAST wry 111 CHAMBERS 
scot er ¢ Sener, 

, New York 


WY 


ALS AWARD- ant ANN 


ED. 5 City. 
THESE SHEARS RETAIN A SHARP EDGE LONGER 
THAN ANY OTHER MAKE. 
Bows and Blades all of one piece, and not lia»le to break. 
Sent by mail, post-paid, at four dollars per pair. 








TO KEEP or prevent 
1T Secondary 
FERMENTA- 

SWEET TION. 


UsE 
IMPROVED PRESERVING POWDER 


It does not impair the taste or flavor, is thoroughly 
reliable and absolutely harmless to the human rem. 

SEND 35 cts. for a sample, forwarded free ; sufficient for 
40 gallons. One pound, sufficient for 8 Bbls., $1.50, re- 
ceiver to pay charges, or $1.80 by mail, prepaid. Price 
lower in larger quantities. 


W. ZINSSER & CO., 197 William St., New York. 

















Only Double Ring Invented. 


CHAMPION 
EXos inger, 


RINGS AND HOLDER. 

No sharp points in the flesh to 
cause irritation and soreness, as in 
case of rings that close with the 
jcints in the flesh, and produce 


Oe 
soreness of the nose. 


The Champion Hog Holder speaks for itself in 





CHAMBERS, BERING & QUINLAN, Exclusive Manufacturers, DECATUR, ILL. 


Only Single Ring Ever Invented That 

Closes on the Outside of the Nose. 

Brow, ’s Elliptical Ring. 
And Triple Groove ig Ringer? 

This is the only Singie Ringer ever invented 
that closes on the outside of the nose. It 
overcomes a serious defect in all triangular 
and other rings which close with the joints 
poy omy in the flesh, causing it to decay and 
to keep the hog’s nose sore. 
the above cuts. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





‘Tniversity of the State of New York, 


ican ; 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


The next session of this Institution will open Octob 
1882. Catalogues and announcements can be had poner aie 
Dean of the Faculty. A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S. 
Dean of the Faculty. 





LITTLESCHEMICALFLUID 





NON-POISONOUS 


(Patented in U. S., July 8, 1877.) 
MORRIS LITTLE & SON, Proprietors and Manufacturers. 


This favorite and popular Dip is the cheapest and 
very best remedy of the day for all Insect pests and 
Skin Diseases of ae sniea also for the sheep 

—scourge worms in e thr 
some districts g Loubri.” oat of lambs, called in 

Send for important U. S. testimonials to 

T. W. — YFORD Gen’! Agent Corer state April, 1879), 
° ase S i l 
[Be sure and mention this paper?” a a 











THE NEW CENTENNIAL 


INCUBATOR. 


Self-Regulating. No Electricity, Clockwork, ete. Can be 

used anywhere and by anybody. Send 8c-sta i 

~“s. Le Eg ode ge Ox Xo, Rye, Ny. wersoucmaage 
alsted’s Book on “ Incubation and Incubators.” 11 

Pages. Nearly 100 Illustrations. %% cents by mail. . 


Blanchard Churn. 


Five sizes made for Family Dairies. Five 
sizes for Factory use. Perfect stock and 
the best work. "Strong, simple, efficient, 
convenient and durable. They continue to 
be The Standard Churns of the 
Country. Y ONE, Send for De- 
scriptive Circulars to 


PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, 


an] Concord, N. H. 


BUTTER- WORKER 


Operating on the principle of direct and 
powerful pressure, instead of rolling 
Grinding. or sliding upon the butter. 
orks in the salt as well. Certain 
easy. quick, strong, cheap. Sen 
for aescriptive circulars to the Inventors 
, 














and SOLE MAKERS 


PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, 
Concord, N. H. 


Apparatus and S”pplies 


For Cheese Factories, Creameries & Dairies, 


Best Boilers and Engines, Cooling and Steam Heatin 
Vats, Laass Upright Gang Press, Carter’s Rennet Extract. 
Best Goods at low prices. Send for circular. 


JOHN 8S. CARTER, Syracuse, N. Y. 


HARNESS. 


A Good, Substantial Single Harness. 


Hand-made, full nickel-plated for $13.50. Call and see 
or send for sample. Also a complete assortment of RID- 
ING SADDLES. BRIDLES, CARRIAGE ROBES, and 
DUSTERS, HORSE CLOTHING, and NETS. 
Cc. B. SMITH & CO., 40 Warren St., New York. 


A RESEAT YOUR CHAIRS. 
Pa 


The Fibre Chair Seat, eather finish 
(brown,green, or maroon),may be fas- 
tened to any chair with brass-head 
nails. Price, up to 16 in.,80c. 17 or 18 
in., 42c. Sent by mail, fitted, on re- 
ceipt of paper pattern with price 
and 6c. postage per seat. mall 
sample for 8c. a Strong and 
handsome. Nails, 10c. per Seat. 


HARWOOD CHAIR SEAT 6O., 















on St., Boston 
SOLD BY THE TRADE. — 





L. E. RANSOM BUTTER COLOR. 


Free from chemical or caustic. It_will not color the 
cloth on the tubs nor the butter-milk. Harmless as butter. 
Address for circulars and terms, 


L. E. RANSOM, 
34 Maiden Lane, New York City. 
AGENTS WANTED. 




































































































gents Wanted for DAYS of the 


SON of MAN. 


Dr. March's Creat WORK Just Out. 

The result of years of patient study and travel. A book 
charm the young, delight the old, interest the student ; a book 
foreverybody. The style is elegant and forcible; the lan- 
gauge pure and pleasing. See and appropriately illustrated, 
artistic binding. Commended by the pressand clergy Will 
sellonsight A Rare Opportunity for Ladies, Ministers, 
Students, Teachers and others wanting paying employment. 

Address J.C. MeOURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa» 








HOLMA N’S PICTORIAL 


FAMILY BIBLE. 


Containing both versions of the NEW TESTAMENT. 
We make No Ex ge for this addition. Other 
publishers 


Extra Char 
publishers FIRE PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS 
ELEGANT DESIGNS, HANDSOMELY BOUND 
Our Bibles Contain 2,000 Pages, 2,50) Illustrations. 
Extra Inducements Offered to Energetic Agents. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent on application. 
A. J. HOLMAN & CO., 1222 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


t@" FRIENDS If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy of_our 
MONTH GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 
with a descriptive price-list of the latest improvements in 
Hives, Honey Extractors, Artificial Comb, Sec- 
tion Houey Boxes, all books and journals, and every- 
thing pertaining to Bee Culture. Nothing Putented. Sim- 
ply send your address ona postal card, written plainly, to 
the 


I, ROOT, Medina, Ohio, 
A $1.00 STORY FREE. 
We will send to any reader of this paper a — 
complete story, by Mary Cecil Hay. entitled, ‘* Back to 
the Old Home,” costing $1.00 in book form, on receipt 
of a three-cent stamp to pay postage. 


THE ALBUM WRITERS FRIEND, 


Containing 300 Choice Gems of Poetry and Prose for 
writing in Autograph Albums. 64 pages, paper covers, 
15cen& We will send this bookand $1.00 story on re- 
ceipt of 15 cents in stamps. Address. 

J.8. OGILVIE & CO., 31 Rose St., New York. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 


New brick buildings, warmed with steam. Handsomest 
and best appointed Seminary for Ladies and Gentlemen in 
the State. College preparatory and Business courses, or 
three years’ Graduating course, $220. September 11th. 

JOS. E. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


PATENTS. 
Obtained and defended by T. H. ALEXANDER, Wash- 
ington, D.C. -” 

















Send for * Hints to Inventors. 
Experience of Twenty Years. 


Complete Novels and Other Works, 
2% Cts. Each. 


We have just published, in neat pamphlet form, hand- 
somely illustrated and printed from large clear type on fine 
paper, Ten Valuable Works by ten of the greatest 
authors in the world, all of which we will send by mail post- 
paid to any address upon ressipt of Only 25 Cents in 
postage-stamps. Each is complete and unabridged. The 
titles are as follows: 1, The Lady of the Lake, a ro- 
mance in verse, by Sir Walter Scott; 2,Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales for the Young, the best collection of fairy sto- 
ries ever published ; 3, David Hunt, 2 novel, by Mrs. Ann 
8S. Stephens ; 4, Reaping the Whirlwind, 2 novel, by 
Mary Cecil Hay: 5, Dudley Carleon, a novel, by Miss M. 

. Braddon ; 6, Essica 3; OR, THE MYSTERY OF THE HEApD- 
LANDS, @ novel, by Etta W. Pierce; 7, A Gold 
a novel, by the author of “Dora Thorne;” 8, Valerie’s 
Fate, a novel, by Mrs. Alexander; 9, Sister Rose, a 
novel, gb 4 Collins ; 10, Anne, a novel, by Mrs. Henry 
Wood emember, we will send all the above by mail, post- 
paid, upon_ receipt of only Twenty-five cents in postage 
stamps. Was there ever such a chance for getting so much 
for 8o littie | before? Twenty-five cents invested in 
this way now will furnish enjoyment for the whole family 
for months to come, to say nothing of the valuable infor- 
mation you will derive from them. Just think of it—Ten 
Valuable Works for 25 Cents! Don’t miss the chance! 
Send for them, and if you can conscientiously say that you 
are not perfectly satisfied, we will refund your money and 
make you a present of them! Not less than the entire list 
of ten will be sold. For $1.00 we will send Five 
Sets ; therefore by showing this advertisement and gettin; 
four of your neighbors to buy one set each, you can ge 
your own set free. As to our reliability we refer to any 
newspaper publisher in New York, and to the Commercial 
Agencies, as we have been long established and are well- 
known. Address 

F. M. LUPTON, Publisher, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


sii ASY.”—Drawing and Painting taught 
ART MADE EASY. self instruction, nisanieee 
PASS, every Artist, Teacher, Amateur and Beginner. _— for il- 
$2 lustrated circulars. Original designs for Art Needlework, 
Etching on Linen, &. CERA PAINTINC ¢: A new 

af? beautiful art of painting withoutoil, water colors or brushes. 
EUGENE PEARL, Studio, 23 Union Square, N. Y. 


40 Figure Designs 30cts. Cera Painting outfit $1.00. 
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CARDS ‘sruces'or CARDS 


Our list comprises over 500 Different Designs of Fash- 
ionable Visiting Cards, including the finest quality of 
Satin {Fringe, Gilt Edge, and Chromo Cards. Prices from 
10c. to 85.00 er hundred. We make a specialty of 
a dad and Scripture Text Cards for school children, 50 
or loc, 


=" ACENTS WANTED. =? 

Send Gc, in Stamps for our Large Tlustrated Premium 
List of Waiches, gs, Pencils, Albums, etc., with Samples 
of Cards to AGE? Blank Cards to Printers at lowest 
wholesale prices. 

Do not buy until you have seen our Price-List with dis- 
counts to dealers for BEVELLED EDGE and CHROMO 
VISITING CARDS, ADVERTISING CARDS, REMEM- 
BRANCE and REWARD CARDS for Teachers, SCRI?P- 
TURE CARDS, &c. Imported cards in great variety for 
Birthday, Easter, Christmas and New Year Gifts.—Same- 


ples, 50c. 
CLINTON BROS. & CO., 
Clintonville, Ct. 






[Cut this out.] 


lai | 


We have prepared the following new packs o? 
Cards for the ensuing season. 

Pack No. 1, 50 Chromo Cards in seven colors and con- 

taining sets of Summer Scenes, Winter Landscapes Marine 
Views, German, French, Italian and Oriental Vignettes, Panel 
cards in Gold and Silver, Bi Florals, Mottos, etc.,50 de- 
signs with your name in ne: vpe 10cts. 
Pack No, 2, 40 Snowflake, Eastlake, Lily, Embossed Dam- 
ask, Gold Dust, Silver Dust, Laceand 88 other kinds and colors 
all printed in good style 10cts, This is just the peck for those 
who are tired of the Chromo Cards. 

EXCELSIOR PACK, An assortment of Bevel-Edge 
Turned Corners, Diagonals, Swiss Florals, Sentiment, Remem- 
brance, Good Lack, Embossed Bouquet and in fact all the nicest 
styles of cardsout. These are printed by hand. special pains 
is taken with them and new script type is used. his beau. 
tiful assortment of cards is but Oets. Jf not satisfied with 
them on there receipt we will refund your money. 


A BOOK OF SAMPLES FOR 1883, 


containing all the most stylish visiting cards now in use— 
Foreign and Domestic Chromos, Bevel-Edge, Fringe, Birthday, 
Christmas, New Year and Sunday School, together with our 
private terms to agents all sent for 25 cents. Hundreds of 
ornamental and useful articles given to agents for clubs or lib- 
eral cash commissions paid 


CAXTON PRINTING CO., Northford, Conn. 


VISITING CARDS, 


UNEQUALLED FOR Beauty, UNRIVALLED FOR QUALITY. 

Your name in fancy type on 50 beautitul Chrimo Cards for 
10 vents, Send3 names and 30 cents and we will send yous 
fourth pack FREE, Read whatsome of our patrons say of them 

“Your l0cent pack takes the cake in this section,” 
“More than pleused,”’ ‘Never 80 well satissied before,”” 

Every mail brings hundreds of such expressious, Try them 
and you will say the same. If you have been dealing with 
any other firm and been dissatisfied with the returns, we would 
ask you as a special favor, to give us 4 trial order. Address, 


ROYAL CARD Cd., Northford, Conn, 








































On 59 elegant new Chromo 
Cards,10 cts.,14 pks.81, Please 
send 20 ets. for Album of 100 
samples and list of 200 elegant pre- 
miumsand Reduced Price List. 20 tine 
Gilt Bevel Edge Cards, turned corner, 100 


Your Af (D 

Namein 3//5, + G y 

this lettering QHotnnte AZ. Ase) 
Agents make 50 percent. Largest line of Cards. Best 
Premiums. Lowest Prices. We fill all orders promptly 
and guarantee satisfaction. Amateur Printers supplied 
with blank cards at wholesale price. Established 1870. 
NORTHFORD CARD WORKS, Northford, Conn. 











Established in 1878. 
0. Ss. TODD & CO., Card Printers, Clinton- 


ville, Conn., Will send you the following Cards, with 


name neatly printed, on receipt of price. 

50 New Chromos, 10c. 50 White Bristol............ 10c. 
3g Snowflake...... 10c. ‘5 Rainbow Marble........ 10c. 
25 Gilt Edge....... 10c. 25 Gold & Silver Chromos, 10c, 
25 Bird Chromos, 10c. ‘25 Ocean Shells, _..... 10c. 
Sample Set of @ fine Teaspoons.....................000- 25c. 
Agents’ Beautiful Sample Book of Cards............ .. 25c. 





VISITING. GARDS. 89 chromes tare Doge 
» two alike 10cts. 13 packs $1 or 25 


Large size Chromos 10cts. Elegant premiumsgiven. Illus- 





trated list with each order. Album of Samples 25 cts. 
D. Gilbert, P. M. Higganum, Conn. 
} PLACE to secure a Business Educa- 
tion is at the Spencerian College, 
LEZ 234 Superior Street, Cleveland, 
O. Spencer, Felton & Loomis, Pro- 
prietors. Separate Penmanship, Business. English, and 
Elocution Departments. Over 600 students per year. 16,000 
students since organization. No vacations. Circulars sent 
free. Mention this paper. 
name and 10c. 


TOON MLN 2 


F, EEPPY, Engineer, Bridgeport, Conn. 
f Latest 1- 
er ee eee 


dress CHAS. FOLSOM, 106 Chambers St., New York City. 





who wish to 
learn sTEAM- 
ENGINEERING, 
send your 

















PER MONTH 
SELLINCOT 


CENTS 


tle, Shee 
ill ustratlo 


College of Veterinary Surgeons, 





ANNINC’S 

Are making ILLUSTRATED 
Because every farmer needsit. It is the latest and most complete work ever issued in America treating of Horses,Cat- 

etc., their breeds, breeding, training, causes of disease, symptoms, and remedies. 
ons. Highly endorsed by such eminent authorities as the President, Vice President,and Secretary of 
Hon. J. W. GapspEn and others. 


should send at once for full eee andterms. Address HUBBARD = 728 Chestnut a — 





STOCK-BOGK 


Over 1,000 pages, 400 
fary of Phiiadeiphia 
rofitable work 


Farmers, their sons, and nts desirin 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 












[Octosrr, 
$$$ 
— 
GENUINE FRENCH CHRO. 
MOs, Beautiful Imported De- 
‘ signs, no two alike, or 
Extra Large Chromos, all New Styles and Designs elth 
pack with name ——, printed in new type, for 10 cente 
12 Gold Bevel Edge Swiss Floral (hidden name cards), with 
name, 25 cents. Agents’ Sample Book of 90 costly Styles 
25 cents. Large commission paid agents, or elegant prizes 


given. Orders filled promptly. 
Collectors !—We will send 8 sets of new Advertix 











Elegant Chromo Cards, Motto, Han 
Bouquet serics, with name. 10e.; or @ > — oad 
: f 


WINSLOW & CO., Meriden, Conn, 
m0 
DU ies se Gurapig all as pley 0) Fit ae 
BELL ot Semplen Se Circe aad bret (ample 


for stamp. 
FRANKLIN PRINTING CO., 
New Haven, Ct, 








Ady Chromo Cards, Ps Extra large Chrox * 
30 with name, 10 & 40 with name, n° 10 


4@ Transparent 19 & 95 Floral Bird Chromos, 10* 

20 Chrobios tana 10% 25 “i om with name, 10% 
9) Beve ze = ae rel Edge, 

i with maine, 10 > 12 Beve turned Corners, 15 1) 


») Bevel Edge Cards, with your name and Pi 
“ 50 cts. (Send Picture.) ‘Book of Samples, 25 age 





STAR CARD CO., Clintonville, Conn, 
“New,” no 2 alike Chromo Visiting Cards, na: 
| 10 cents. Warranted best pack sold. L. Jones & Ou" 
u Nassau, N. Y. These cards were made for us: no 
other firm has them. The position of the chromo on 
the card is a new idea, originating with us; bein, 
designed, that a long or short name may be printed without 
having part.of the name invisible. All the designs are new. 
It took our artist three months to — them. They are 
large cards, printed on heavy board, and true to nature, If 
not as represented, your money refunded. Illustrated Pre. 
mium List sent on application. Address, 
L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y, 





HANDSOME CHROMO CARDS. 

50 new designs of Picturesque Views, Lake, Bird, Horse 
Shoe Motto, Verse, Gold, &c. Series no 2 alike, with name 
in Neat Case, for only 10c. Unequalled by any pack for the 
money. Big Profits for Agents.—Send 25c. for an 
Album of samples, filled full of new and leading styles, 
List of Valuable Premiums, rates of commission, and ge 
duced price list with each order. Try us once. Our work 
is first-class, and will be satisfactory. Address, 

F. W. AUSTIN, New Haven, Ct. 
VISITING CARDS. two alike 10cts. 13 packs $1 or% 
Large size Chromos 10cts. Elegant premiums given. Illus- 
trgted list with each order. Album of Samples 25 cts. 
E. D. Gilbert, P. M. Higganum, Conn, 





50 Chromos, Latest Designs, no 





->URCHASERS READ! 
Chromos as you 
7Ovrd 0o0 please, with sane 
0c.or 50 Genuine Chromos Ea- 
tircly new, latest edition, best mn the market,l0c. or 25 Large sizo 
New Floral Embossed Chromos, issued 1882, 10c. Satin 
Fringe Cards a Specialty, Agts Sample Book of all styles, including 
Bevel-edge & Imported Cards,25c. Great inducements,and Ele- 
gant premiums offered. Printers supplied with blank Cards. Send us 

one order and be convinced that we are determined to please you. 

STAR PRINTING CO. Northford Conn, 
- =~ anElegant Imported designs, all Chro- 
eV mo 4 (xxx Board) in Deautifel colors, Gold 
& Silver. German ‘rench Floral, Scenery from the 
River Rhine, Arctic Scenes, Mossrose Series, Ocean 
Views. Birds, Mottoes &c. name in fancy script type 10¢., or 
Extra Large size Emdossed Chro- 
mos, name in any style 10c. Agents 
r cent. 14 packs of either for #1. Our beautifui bound 
Styles, for 1883 25e, Full particulars with every or- 


CARD MILLS Northford Ct 










Series for 1883. 















make 40 
Book of 1 
der. Blank Cards at wholesale, 


OUR CATALOGUES. 


Sportsman’s Companion. 
Over 100 Illustrations. Sent on receipt of 5 cents for 
mailing and postage. 


Rural Catalogue, 


New Edition. 80 Pages, describing over 200 of our differ- 
ent publications on Out-door Life. 125 Illustrations. 
Sent on receipt of 6 cents for postage. 


SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRSS. 


Our beautifully illustrated, 32mo. Catalogue, containin; 
descriptions of three hundred valuable books on Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture, Architecture, Field Sports, Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., etc.. will be sent free to any one for. 
warding by postal card his address to the Publishers, and 
asking for it. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
DAVID W. JUDD, Vice President. 
SAUL BURNHAM, Secretary. 
PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS OF ALL WORKS PERTAINING 
TO RURAL LIFE. 


951 Broadway, New York. (Opposite Astor Place.) 


SERIOUS. 


é ame on Postal Card to JONES OF BINGHAM 
TON Bin pemton, N. Y., will bring you the truth abouts 
Five-Ton Wagon Scale at $60. Freight paid. 











Rey. Leonard Bacon, D. D. 
Hon. A. H. Stephens, 






N.H. INVALID CHAIR Co. New Haven, 





